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HOLIDAYS AT HOME. 


CHAPTER I. 


"Do 


you knowi Mamma/' said the sprightly* 
Isabella, one morning as sht entered Mrs. 
Lymington's drefsing-room, ** that my sister saya 
this is the shortest day, and the beginning of 
winter ; but I am sure she is nrihtaken ;, we have 
had very cold weather for some weeks, and the 

ponds have been frozen over a fortnight." " All 
this 18 true," replied her mother, •* yet winter 
does not begin till the sun enters Capricornus on 
the twenty-second of December." — *^ You will 
believe me another time I hope, Isabella," inter- 
rupted Josephine, who had followed her sister 
into her Mamma's apartment : ** It is the winter 
solstice : Is it not mamma ?*' — " You are perfectly 
right, my dear, but why are you out of humour ?" 

— " Because Isabella is so stupid ; I have been en- 
deavouring a long time to teach her all these 
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things } yet she vnll not remember them, I should 
have thought she might have recollected the 
shortest rf^tjy."— " And why that day in particular ?*' 
*' Tou know. Mamma, it is always a day of joy» 
our brother and cousins return for their Christmas 
Holidays on the twenty-second of December; 
dear Edward, dear Harcourt, dear Alexis ! how 
glad I shall be to see them again P' — *< lou will 

I 

not be more so than I shall," said Isabella, <* al- 
though I had forgot the day on which they 
usually return : I am sure I love them as nfuch as 
you do. Is not Edward much improved. Mamma V* 
'* The Doctor has of late given us very flattering 
accounts of him ; I hope he will also find his sisters 
have made some progrefs in their studies." 

Jos. I am certain he will, for I have learnt a 
number of things since midsummer $ I have an 
hundred questions to ask him, and I am sure he 
will be puzzled. 

Mrs Lym. It is very probable with half that 
number. On what subjects do you mean to try 

his extent of knowledge ? 

7af. History, Geography, Arithmetic. 

Mrs Lym. In the latter allow me to predict 
he will greatly surpafs you, and in the other two 
I should be pleased to find him your superior i as 
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it would be a check to the vanity that deserves 
reproof. 

Jes. Tou think then, Mammai I do not know 
enough to talk to a schoolboy who studies Latin ? 

Mrs. Lym. I should be concerned were you 
not capable of conversing on the subjects you 
have mentioned ; but in my opinion, you are not 
better informed than every little girl of ten years 
old ought to be, notwithstanding the conceit that 
in your own mind has attached superior merit to 
all your acquirements. 

Lab. Josephine always thinks herself so clever ! 

Mrs. Lym. She has in general too exalted an 
opinion of her own abilities ; it is a failing I wish 

particularly to correct* So limited are the powers 
of the human understanding, that the best in- 
formed have little to be conceited of. Have you 
also a design, Isabella, to puzzle the school-boys ? 

Lab. Oh i no, Mamma, there are many things 
that Caroline and I wish to be informed of, and 
I am sure they will have good nature enough to 
instruct us. I wish they would come ; what time 
do you think they will get here ? 

Mrs, Lym. I expect them to tea. 

Lab. It will be dark before they arrive, and 
they will not be able to see the garden, the park, 
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and the hermitage ; all will be new, for wc lived 

in town when they last came home. 

Mrs. Lym. And to-morrow will be a new 

day, in which they may sec it all. 

Jes. But you said they were to be in school 

with us all the morning, they will not have time 

to amuse themselves ; do excuse their attention 
to businefs ; for the first week at least. Mamma ? 

Mrs. Lym. Not upon any account ; you know 
it has ever been my plan to continue their morn- 
ing studies throughout the. vacations. Idlenefs is 
the most pernicious habit that youth can acquire ; 
the early years of life, are the parts of a volume 
too valuable, for even a single day to appear an 
uselefs blank \ each page should present to recol- 
lection, some commendable action, or knowledge 
attained. The afternoons shall be devoted to 
amusement : and of this I am afsured, that the 
recreations of the evening will not be found less 
agreeable for the employments ' of the morning. 
But where is your sister Caroline and your bro« 
thcr Edmund ? 

Jrs. Caroline is putting the last stitoh to a 
watch-string for Harcourt, and we left Edmund 
making a little^ whip for Alexis. I told him it 
was a silly piece of work, but he would go on 
with it. 
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Mru Lym. And why siily^ Josephine ? 

Jos. Because Alexis is nine years oid| and too 
much of a man to be amused with such a childish 
toy. 

Mrs. Lym. Did you tell Edmund so ? 

Jos. Yes, Mamma. 

Mrs. Lym* And what was his answer ? 

Jos. That not being able to make any thing 
better, he knew his cousin would accept it. 

Mrs. Lym. I am certain he will, aiid receive 
the present with pleasure. Good natured little 
fellow ! May I be permitted to inquire whether 
the generous example has found any imitators ? 

Jos* Oh I yes Mamma, I have been making 
such a «/Vr— I forget — ^if I commend my own 
performance, you will think me vain. 

Mrs. Lym. I had rather you spoke of it with 
lefs emotion : inform me simply what token of 
remembrance you have to present, and leave your 
friend to judge if it merits commendation. 

Jos. A purse is what I intended for Harcourt. 

Isiib. I have a ball worked in worsteds for 
Edward. Would not you like to see it. Mamma i 
I will run and fetch all the keepsakes. Caroline's 
and Edmund's, I am sure, are finished. 

Mrs. Lym. No, my love, it is late, and break" 
fast is taken into the parlour. Send Caroline and 
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Edmund to kifs me as soon as their governefs caa 
sp^e them, and do you attend her in the school- 
room. (Tie children embrace their mother^ and 
f retire.) 

About five o'clock in the afternoon, as they 
were amusing themselves in the play-room, the 
sound o( the front-bell announced the young gen« 
tlemen's arrivaL— ** They are come, I am sure,** 
exclaimed Josephine, hastily throwing down the 
doll she had been drefsing, and jumping over a 
band-box that stood before her. — " I did not hear 
a carriage," said Caroline, '* and if the boys are 
come, you need not overturn my baby's clothes ; 
see how every thing is tuml^led, and I am so over- 
joyed, I cannot stay to put them in order." — •* Do 
not be uneasy,'' interrupted Isabella, ** I will place 
them as well as I can for you, when we. come up 
again \ but let us hasten down, for I long to see 
Edward.'* 

In five minutes, the happy little party were as- 
sembled in the parlour. As soon as Edward had 
returned the affectionate carefses of his sisters,. he 
admired the size and ornaments of the room in 
which they were sitting. " What a pretty apart- 
ment, dear Mamma, I think I shall like this house 
better than the one in London ; I am sure I shall 
in summer •, but at this season it must be very 
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lenelyy fer as we came along I did not perceive 
any mansion near it^ and the country, all covered 
witb snowj looked so dreary ; I shall hate to stir 
but. Here, at the side of this charming fire, shall 
be my station. It is my place, Alexis, I have 
taken pofsefsion of it for the holidays. 

Mrs, Lym. I am sorry to observe you are not 
yet improved in politenefs, Edward. For this 
evening your whim shall be complied with ; your 
cousins will take their places on the other side % 
and to-morrow I think I may venture to say, cu- 
riosity will induce you to resign your warm situa- 
tion for a ramble round the park, which is very 
extensive, and will afibrd a scene perfectly new 

to you. 

Harcpurt and Alexis placed their cousinSj 
Josephine and Caroline, nearest the fire, and con- 
tentedly seated themselves next to them, although 
not lefs cold than Edward, who amused himself 
with playing with a face-screen that hung beside 
the marble chimney-piece. Isabella remained 
standing by her Mamma *, Edward, suddenly start- 
ing up, exclaimed, " Come, my dear little girl, 
here is a seat for you as well as your sisters, it is 
a- comfortable place I afsure you,. I should like to 
keep it, were there not-more politenefs in resign- 
ing it ; beside, I cannot sit still longer than five 
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ixiinutesj indeed I cannot. Mamma; bot now I 
am at home, I will endeavour to correct myself | 
I wish I could behave as well as Harcourt and 
Alexis." 

Mrs. Lym. If you try, there is no doubt but 
you will. It is a pity, where the heart is good^ 
that the indulgence of a thousand disagreeable 
habits should give an unfavourable opinion of its 
pofsefson Other children can be still when any 
thing is said that demands their attention ; but 
while I am speaking to you, you are drawing the 
thread half out of my housewife. Now you have 
taken up my scifsors, they are not a boy's play- 
thing. Oh 1 Edward, give niie not reason to say 
you are incorrigible I 

Edw* Do not think so, dear Mamma, I mil 
be very quiet, indeed. I told Alexis in the chaise 
that I had formed a resolution to behave well ; 
and leave off all my ugly tricks. What beautiful 
pictures, Mamma, (running from one to the other) 
where did you buy them ? 

Mrs, Lym. They are drawings, some of them 
ipine, and some your sisters, which, for first per- 
formances, arc tolerably well executed. 

Har. They arc very nicely done, but I sup- 
pose there are, here and there, a few touches of 
the master. 
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Mrs. Lym. Tou are a little fnistaken \ these 
have had no afsisting touches, they are entirely 
their own performances; at this distance from the 
metropolis it would be difficult to engage a mas- 
ter of superior abilities ; it is from their govern** 
nefs they receive instructions ; but I do not allow 
her to finish any of their piecesj it is a kind of de* 
ception I have always censured, whidh tends only 
to encourage idlenefs in the pupil, and falsehood 
in the instructrefs. Such drawings as are well 
done I have framed, and hung up, where they 
may be noticed, as an excitement to future cor- 
rectnefs ; such as are not worthy this distinction, 
are put aside to be copied again with greater 
nicety. 

Bdw. I wish I could draw, but I know I 
should be ready to tear the copy in pieces, if I 
could not imitate it in five minutes. 

Mrs. Lym. If you will condescend to give 
half an hour's attention to it every morning, I am 
sure Mifs Neville will instruct you with pleasure. 
Tour studies will admit of this variation, and yoti 
will find it prove a very pleasing one \ the pic- 
turesque scenery of Wales has ever been acknow- 
ledged a beautiful subject for the pencil j and 
when you can imitate Nature, I shall be happy to 
have the views you have attempted in my draw- 
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ing-^room. It is my intention to render the pre- 
sent vacation as agreeable as pofsible to you all. 
When I receive a satisfactory account of your 
morning occupations your application shall be re- 
warded by the pleasures of the evening. 

Edw. What pleasures can we have here, Mam- 
ma ? If in London^ you might take us to the Play^ 
the Circus, the Opera. 

Mrs. Lym. It is true, we are rather at too 
great a distance from the metropolis to visit those 
places ; but I see no reason why we should not 
convert one of these large rooms into a theatre^ 
and get up a drama amongst ourselves. 

Har. A play^ Mamma ! Oh delightful I — and 
what play shall it be ? 

Mrs. Lym. I have altered one of Madame dc 
Genlis* for the purpose ; I shall not say any more 
of this plan at present, the execution of it depends 
on a series of good behaviour from all parties. 

Edw. But if we have not our parts to learn, 
we shall not be able to perform it before we re- 
turn to school. 

Mrs, Lym, They are all ready \ to-morrow you 
will receive them ; they may be learnt at your 
leisure \ but remember, that inattention or ill be- 
haviour will forfeit the performance. 

Edw. Tou shall see. Mamma, we will not 
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forfeit this indulgence. — ^If we are good> what 
other amusements do you design to treat us 
with? 

Mvs^ Lym. Several : Excursions about the 
country will be one of the most agreeable. You 
are fond of stories and poet^y^ I have exerted my- 
self to furnish you with entertainments in this 
way, when the close of evening shall urge a re- 
turn to our own fire-side. 

Edw. Thank you, dear Mamma, how good 
you are to us. I have just thought of a pretty 
poem I have learnt, may I repeat it ? 

Jes. One that we all know, I suppose, some* 
thing from the Speaker, no doubt* 

Har* Mamma, I dare say, would not have any 
objection to hear again any of our old pieces* 

Mrs. Lym» No, indeed, for many of them pre- 
sent new beauties at every repetition* I observe 
you have not left off the early appellation, Har- 
court, I am still your Mamma. 

Har» And well does your maternal care of us, 
dear Madam, merit the endearing atle \ you have 
supplied a mother's place, ever since we left India 
and the best of fathers \ you have loved and treat- 
ed us as your own children ; you are entitled to all 
our gratitude, and the dear, the tender name of 
mother. {Ki/sifig Mrs* Lym'mgtoffs hand affec"^ 
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titmately.) But I interrupt my Cou&in, I am sure 
you will think him greatly improved. Harcourt 
paused, when Edward, with just emphasis and 
correct pronunciation, recited Dr. Cotton's Fin^ 
Side. 


CHAP. II. 


T 


HE following morning it had ceased snow- 
ing \ the frost still continued, but regardlefs of 
coli, Edward and his cousins, accompanied bj 
little Edmund, set out on a ramble before break- 
fast. Every object was new, and to youth the 

charm of novelty is that of pleasure. Dreary aft 
the country had appeared to them on their jour- 
ney, it now seenoed divested of its gloom. The 
sun was rising with unusual splendour, the circling 
smoke ascending from the chimneys of the distant 
cott;iges, while the cheerful whistle of the hus- 
bandman echoed in the valley* 

A thousand sources of amusement in a moment 
seemed to present themselves. . ** We will ask 

'Mamma,-' said Edward, *^ to let us take a ride, ta 
that large white mansion between the hills ; I 
wonder who it belongs to.'' They had scarcely 
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ceased exprefsing their admiration of the noble 
edifice^ and the picturesque scenery around it^ 
when they found themselves on the bank of a 
frozen rivulet. ** Here will be delightful bkate- 
ing," exclaimed Harcourt — " For those who have 
skates/' replied Edward ; ** those who have not 
must be content to slide. Were I sure Mamma 
would not be angry^ I would ask her to let me 
buy a pair : I have six shillings of my pocket- 
money remaining : But let us crofs the bridge, 
and get into the path that leads to the village, 
there seems to be some pretty cottages j it is a 
charming country ! the inhabitants must be all very 
happ/." — " Do you really think so /" said Harcourt ^ 
'* let us visit some of them. W inter, I fear, is not 
a season of happinefs to many of the poor." — ^They 
had scarcely entered the hamlet, when they were 
followed by a rosy curly-headed boy, who widi 
the part of an old red cloak tied acrofs his 
shoulders, ran barefoot to entreat their charity, 
shivering with the chilly gale as he besought 
it. ** This urchin begins his trade early," said 
Alexis ; *^ I thought such little wretches as these 
were only to be met with in the streets of the 
metropolis i and a gentleman once told me they 
were for the greater part impostors." — " Perhaps 
he was mistaken," replied Harcourt} ** let us 
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howeirer see if this is one :'* then zddrcbmg the 
half-starred object that still humbly kept its 
distance beside them. — " Do you every morning 
thus early begin the trade of begging?" — *^ It is not 
my trade, or my employment, young gentleman/^ 
said the poor boy. ^ When the weather permits 
me to work in the fields, or when mammy is well 
enough to work at home, to get us any bread ; 
but now she is ill, and daddy is dead, if I do not 
ifgy my brothers and sisters must perish widi 
hunger. — Spare one little halfpenny to sare 
them r—" That I will," exclaimedEdward, "here 
are six shillings, take it all — poor children !** 
** To be convinced this is no imposition," inter- 
rupted Harcourt, ** suppose we visit the wretched 
family. Where do you live, my lad ? show us 
the way, we wish to see your mother, your bro- 
thers and sisters." — " Heaven blcfs you ! good young 
masters," said the boy, " keep your money then, 
and give it to mother yourself} she will know 
best how to make use of it for the good of ua 
all." The object of their charity then ran on 
before, regardlefs of the icy path^ that cut at every 
step his bleeding chilblains, and soon conducted 
them to the entrance of a shattered hovel, where 
no reflection of the cheerful blaze glimmered 
upon the humid wall ; no lighted fuel crackled 
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on the hearth : upon the extinguished embers lay 
a faithful dog, who, by his position, seemed still to 
feel a fancied warmth, and started for a moment at 
the approach of strangers ; he growled, till satisfied 
they meant no ill, and with a gentle turn indulged 
again in slumber* Upon a miserable bed reposed 
the wretched mother, surrounded by six helplefs 
little ones. The children for some moments be- 
held the aifecting scene with mute astonishment. 

* 
" There is no imposition here •," at length articu- 
lated Edward, while a tear, that he could not 
restrain, fell upon the infant's cheek that had ran 
towards him, lisping out, ** bead, b-e-ad, do you 
bring us any bead ?'* He approached the poor 
woman, and put into her hand the silver he had 
offered her son ; Harcourt and Alexis followed the 
generous example. ** Money, I fear,** said Edward, 
*• will not be of much use to these poor people, 
who are too ill to provide the necefsaries it might 
purchase ; let us hasten home and inform mamma 
of their distrefs ; she will do more for them than 
we can.** — " You are in the right," replied Har- 
court ; ** she is very good and charitable : we will 
return directly, only let me ask the boy one 
question. — ^Is it long, my lad, since you lost your 
father ?'* ** Ah no. Sir ! three days since he went 
out, as usual| to seek employment. Mother has 
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long been ill^ and he could get ncf more in the 
day> by his hardest labour^ than would purchase a 
little nourishment for her at evening. That night 
he did not return^ it had snowed all day i the next 
morning we heard that a poor labourer had been 
found frozen to death.— It was our father, he is 
to be buried at the expense of the parish, but the 
l^entry say it is already too overburdened for them 
to do any thing for mammy or us.** — " Unfeeling 
wretches !" exclaimed Edward } " great people 

may be rich, but I am sure they cannot be happy ; 
I mean those who can hear of distrefs like yours^ 

and not endeavour to relieve it. Let us run h6me 
immediately, Harcourt j but stay, had we not better . 
leave our great coats behind us : I will put mine 
upon the poor woman's bed, and do you, Harcourt 
and Alexis, wrap yours about the shivering in- 
fants/' They waited not to receive the thanks 
and blefsings of the indigent family. In lefs than 
half an hour they were at home, where each 
severally repeated the melancholy history of the 
cottager and her children. Mrs. Lymington, at- 
tended by her apothecary and housekeeper, visited 
the wretched habitation ; they arrived in time to 
save, to restore the almost expiring parent to her 
affectionate children, and cheer with comfort the 
widowed heart, opprefsed with penury and sorrow* 
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Tae interesting scene the children had witnefised^ 
supplied matter of conversation till the breakfast 
things were remored. Edward and Alexis then 
went to their studies. Harcourt purposely re- 
mained in the parlour, and when they were out 
of hearing, requested Mrs* Lymington's per- 
mifsion to buy a pair of skates for his cousin, 
who had expended the money destined for the 
purchase, on the poor cottagers ; her consent was 
easily obtained, and he receiyed at the same time 
sufficient to purchase a new pair for himi>elf. 
The occupations of the mording were well at* 
tended to, by the little party. Edward exerted 
all his patience, and succeeded in drawing au 
outline tolerably correct. In the evening the parts 
of the little play were delivered, and the whole 
read aloud; — " I perfectly recollect, mamma,'' 
said Edward when it was ended, ** the piece you 
have altered, La Curieuse. Who shall we get 
to play the Baron ? you have made him a speak- 
ing character \ the other boy's parts I can perceive 
you wrote purposely for us ; for in the original the 
cousin is a girl^ and the son only appears mute in 
the last scene." 

Airs. Lym. You are right ; 1 had boys as well 
as girls to amuse ; and for a first attempt of the 
kind, I found it necefs'ary to adopt the piece to 
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their years and capacities, for which, reason man^ 
interesting scenes are omitted, and excelleat 
speeches shortened ; for I feared my little com- 
pany would not be aWe to do them justice. As 
to the Baron's part^ I have a young friend-, who is 
fond, of speaking, and I have no doubt will accept 
its; Mifs Neville has undertaken the mother's part. 
Edw* Who is your young friend !— dear 
Mamma, tell us his name ? 

Mrs* Lym* Master Cliflbrd \ you have never 
seen hira, yet be is the son of a very old. friend^ 
and a most amiable youth, whose society wilL 
afibrd you both pleasure and instruction. We. 
will take an airing, and call upon him to«m< 
after school. I fear I must not venture to 
Edward, lest he should put Lady Clifford's work» 
basket into the same disorder he has mine. 

Ednv. I forgot-*-dear Mamma, I will be yery; 
quiet, and not meddle with any thing upon your 
table this evening again. Is there a Lord Cltflbnd^ 
and did he know Papa before he went abroad ? 

Mrs. Lym. Sir Charles was his most intimate , 
friend ; he will be rejoiced to hear they have taken 
up their residence in Wales, and lately purchased 
a house in this neighbourhood. 

Edw. So am /. Papa will be so happy to visit 
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them when he returas.— -I suppose they aie agiee« 
able people ; vety livelf^ very talkative? 

Mrs. Lym, Their conversaticm is generally 
sensible and pleasing ; some years ago, it might 
have been more lively, as you exprefs it, before 
they experienced so much affliction. 

Jos. What has happened to them ? 

£dw. Do tell us their history, dear Mamma ? 

Mrs. Ljm. Sir Charles was the only son of a 
worthy Baronet in the West of England, who in* 
herited with the paternal estate, all the virtues, of. 
his illustrious ancestors^ and long after his mar* 
riage kept up the generous hospitality, for which 
tj^ noble mansion had been noted through pre* 
aiding generations. He rcdrefsed the grievances 
of the poor, was a friend to the honest and in« 
dustrious, an enemy only to the profligate and 

idle* His aim was to ensure the happinefs of 
others^ and the birth of a son completed his owns 
that of a daughter two years after,' was another 
source of domestic joy. Their children were the 
{MCtures of health and lovelinefs \ endeared to all 
around them, monarchs might h^ve looked with 
envy on their, felicity. Alas ! how soon was the 
scene of it to close. The little Laura^was about 
three years old, when the nurse, walking out as 
usual one morning with her and her brother, met 
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an old acquaintance, who living near Uic road, 
invited her to her dwelling j as it had ever been 
her mistrefs's orders not to take the children into 
any house, she bade them amuse themselves ia 
an adjoining copse, till her return. She had left 
them about ten minutes from the little boy's ac- 
count, when an old woman came up and said the 
nurse had sent her to fetch his sister, and that she 
would return for him presently. They were 
scarcely out of sight when the maid came back : 
you may judge of her astonishment at Henry's 
inquiries for his sister, and the reproaches of her 
own conscience for having left themj she ran 
through every field where there appeared a pofsi« 
bility of meeting with the vagrant, but her search 
was in vain, nor has the infant since been heard 
of; five years have elapsed since the melancholy 
event. The negligent nurse immediately received 
her discharge, and it is said the agony of her mind 
soon after deprived her of her senses. You wiH 
imagine what must have been the parentis feelings; 
unable to bear the sight of that country where . 
they had been deprived of such a treasure, they 
resigned the paternal estate to a distant relation, 
and pafsed more tfian four years upon the conti- 
nent. About six months since, they returned to 
England ; in an excursion into Wales, purchased 
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the noble edifice between the hills^ which you 
maj have observed in your walks this morning. 

Edwn We admired it very much, Mamma^ 
and I intended to have asked you who it belonged 
to* Tou sayj Sir Charles and Lady Clifford re- 
sided in Devonshire. How could you and Papa 
be intimate with them, for we never lived there ? 

Mrs* Lym* No, my dear : Your father's inti- 
macy began when they were fellow-students at 
Eton. Lady Clifford was the valued friend of my 
earlier years, before her marriagCi and after, when- 
ever they came to town, we had the pleasure of 
their society for a few days, but never at the pe- 
riods of your vacations. 

Edw. How sorry I am for them ! 

hah. What can have become of their dear little 
girl? 

Mrs. Lym, It is imagined she was taken away ' 
by a gypsey woman ; similar instances have been 
recorded of those vagrants enticing infants away 
to rob them of their clothes. 

EdnV' Wicked woman ! she will never be hap- 
py ; do you think she will, Mamma ? 

Mrs* Lym. No, my love, those who do wrong 
can never be so ; but it is an unpleasant subject to 
dwell on,— I do not like to see melancholy little 
faces ; let us enliven the remainder of the evening 
with a game of Crambo. 
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CHAPTER ra. 
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CHOOL was no sooner oyer the next day, than 
Edward ran to his Mamma, to remind her of her 

promise of taking them to Sir Charles Clifford's, 
and kindlf asked whether his sisters might not 
accompany them. ** It was my intention that 
they should have been of the party," replied Mrs* 
Lymington, *^ bat pafsing the door of the study 
about half an hour ago, I heard a noise, as if some 
one had been crying. I must inquire into the 
cause of this disgrace." — ** Why, Mamma," in- 
terrupted Edward, " I will tell you. — No — I /ivUl 
»d/— do not ask me any questions, for fear I should : 
I love to prattle, and the truth might escape with- 
out my intending it. They would think me ill- 
natured to inform you, and so it would be, for I 
should not like sisters to come and tell you tales 
of me. 

Mrs. Lym. That is a liberty I have never al- 
lowed ; nor did I wish to gain any information 
respecting their conduct from you ; their Gover- 
nefs will answer my inquiries. Tell Mifs Neville 
I wish to speak with her. 
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After having conducted her into the parlour, 
Edward retired, for he did not like to hear that any 
one of his sisters had incurred the displeasure of 
their instructrefs* Desiring Mifs Neville to take 
a chairi Mrs. Lymington continued, *' It was my 
intention to have indulged my little girls with an 
airing to Sir Charles ClifFord's this morning, if 
every thing has gone on well. I thought I heard 
some one in disgrace. I must beg of you to in- 
form me what has been the matter, for I cannot 
take a disobedient or an untractable child along 
with me. 

Mt/s Nev* Mfs Josephine, Madam, has lost 
one of her new gloves. I was reprimanding her 
for her carelefsnefs when you were pafsing. 

Mrs. LytH. I cannot from this account permit 
her to go with the rest \ shall I trouble you to send 
her to me ? 

Mifs Neville left the room with little Edmund, 
who returned in five minutes, accompanied by 
Josephine. 

Edm. Sister will be very good, Mamma, pray 
do not be angry with her. {Josephine again burst 
info tears*) 

Mrs* Lytn. This is not the first time, Josephine, 
that I have had occasion to reprove you for ne- 
gligence and untidiness \ you have drawers to 
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yourself^ and it is a shame if a girl of ten years 
old cannot keep them in proper order^ and know 
where to find her gloves or tippet when she wants 
them ; I suppose it is mislaid, perhaps to be found 
in some dirty corner of your play-closet* 

Jds. No, Mamma, it is lost) as we were return- 
ing from church on Sunday. I know not where 
I dropped it, 

Mrs. Lym* And did you not go back to look 
for it ? 

Jcs. I did not mifs it till I got almost home* 

Mrs. Lym, Another proof of the carelefsnefs 
of your disposition. You recollect you were pro- 
mised a new book on Isabella's birthday, instead 
of purchasing which, I must expend the money 
in buying you a new pair of gloves* 
{Josephine falling on her knees.) 

Jcs. Indeed, Mamma, I will be more careful^ 
try me but this time. 

Mrs* Lym. No, Josephine, I have long found 
milder methods ineffectual; when remonstrance 
fails, correction is necefsary ; you must therefore 
do without a new book, and submit to the punish- 
ment of being left at home, while those who are 
good accompany me to Lanvillin : all further sup- 
plication is uselefs ; you may go up stairs^ and do 
not let me see you again till wd meet at dinner* 
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** Poor Josephine 1" exclaimed Edmund^ as she 
shut the door^ ** I am very sorry for her, Mamma. 
She wished so mucE to have a new book, and 
talked i80 often of the one you intended to buy 
her ; do pray, let her have it/' 

Mrs. Lym. No, my love ; were I rich enough^ 
I could not think of replacing all she loses by 
carelefsnefs, and supplying her with subjects of 
amusement ; at the same time, it would be indulge 
ing the failing it is so nocefsary to correct. 

JSdm. Carqline and Isabella will both have 
new books; I shall not like to see her turning 
over her old ones. You know. Mamma, I have 
five beautiful bright shillings, that your good 
friend was so kind to give me some time ago, 
pray take one of them and buy Josephine a book 
With it. 

Mrs. Lym. And you really could part with 
one of those ? 

Edm. Oh ! yes ; because I had rather see my 
sister happy ; and I am sure she will not be so, un« 
lefs she has a new book. You keep the shillings, 
they are pretty to look at now and then, but I 
would part with them, all to give ier pleasure. 

Mrs. Lym. Good little boy 1 as you request i^ 
so earnestly, I ivUI take one of your shillings and 
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boy a IxJok with it for Josephine, you shall have 
one also for your generoaty. 

Edmund capered about the room for joy, till 
the carriage drove up to the door to take them to 
Lanvillin. Edward and his cousins accompanied 
them on horseback, for Mrs. Lymington had pur- 
chased three beautiful little ponies, which she had 
presented them to' vary the amusements of the 

holidays. 

Lanvillin was one of the most romantic situa- 
tions in Montgomeryshire, perhaps in Wales, and 
the young people were delighted with the charm- 
ing views it presented on all sides. " What a 
pleasant place this must be in summer," saidHar- 
conrt, « if it appears so beautifully drest in the 
winteVs frost."-" Indeed," interrupted Edward, 
*« I am pleased with the face of the country every- 
where, though I thought it very drckry on our 
first approach •, but Mamma is so kind, and has 
provided such a variety of amusements for us, that 
I am sure our time will pafs more agreeably than 
if we were in London. We shall act a play, and 
that will be better than merel-j seeing one. I wish 
it could be performed to-morrow, do not you, 
Harcourt ?"— " Yes, if it were pofsible to be per- 
feet in our parts ; but we must wait till Master 
Clifford can get his correctly."-" Let us ask hun 
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first to accept it,** said Alexis. — *^ Oh I there ii 
no fear/' resumed Edward, " but he will feel very 
happy to be one amongst us/' 

They were by this time at the lodge, and the 
conyersation ceased, till they were conducted into 
the presence of their new friend. Charles Clif- 
ford was about eleven years of age, tall, and ex« 
tremely well made ; liis countenance was more 
exprefsive than handsome, his manners particu- 
larly engaging, and the young party, in lefs than 
a quarter of an hour, prattled with the familiarity 
of old acquaintance. The consent of Lady 
CltSbrd was easily obtained for her son to take a 
part in the little drama, a rehearsal of which was 
fixed for that day week. Their little friend af- 
terwards took them into the study, the play-room, 
the pavilion, and showed them every thing worth 
notice in the elegant mansion ; they then walked 
out together, and he pointed out whatever was 
deserving of observation in the park or its en- 
virons : Edward was exceedingly struck with the 
distant appearance of a rustic building. " I see 
what you are looking at/' said Master Clifford ; 
" it is a droll looking place, is it not ? Come let us 
pay a visit to the hermitage?" — " What have 
you a hermit lives so near you ?" demanded Ha^. 
court.—** Yes, we call him the hermit of the 

Ba 
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wood ; but you must not expect to see a m^n with 
a long beard or rufsct gown. Selkirk, our mariner, 
is very oU> but that is the only resemblance he 
bears to a hermit. I will tell you his history as 
we go along. When Papa lived in Devonshire 
on the sea-coast, there happened one night a very 
terrible storm, and for hours we saw a vefsel at a 
distance in distrefs, th^ no one could venture to 
relieve ; at length it sunk ; all who were on board 
perished except Selkirk, who, with difficulty, swam 
towards the shore ; some of our servants took him 
up almost exhausted into a small boat ; their kind 
attentions in a few hours restored him to life and 
health, but all his little property had been lost 
with the vefsel 5 Papa inquired into his circum- 
stances, and ending he had no family, offered to 
take him into his service : for several years he was 
his porter, but thinking him too old to labour any 
longer, he has had that little cottage, (designed at 
first for an ornamental building) fitted up for him 
in the neatest manner ; he has a charming garden ; 
his only businefs is now to cultivate it, and to 
enjoy himself in the servants* hall, as often as he 
is disposed for society."— They were now arrived 
at the hermitage, and found the honest Selkirk 
employed in making some fishing nets } he felt 
himself highly honoured by the attention of his 
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Jlttlc guests, and good humouredly pointed out to 
them every beauty and convenience of his admired 
habitation ; and the young people regretted they 
could not lengthen their visit. The fortunate 
mariner afforded subject of conversation till they 
returned to the hall ; Sir Charles and Lady ClifFord 
were greatly pleased wish their youthful visitors, 
whose behaviour gave Mrs. Lymington the greatest 
satisfaction; at three o'clock they returned to 
Mount Newton, and all spoke of Master Clifford 
in the warmest terms of commendation to Mifs 
Neville and Josephine; the latter, thoroughly 
ashamed of her past conduct, was, at the intctm 

cefsion of her brothers and sisters, restored to 
favour. After dinner, their lefsons being repeated, 
and exercises well written, they were aHowed to 
dance till tea-time, while Mrs. Lymington and 
Mifs Neville, by turns, played their most favourite 
airs on the grand Piano. — ** Have you a story for 
this evening. Mamma V* said Edward, as the tea- 
equipage was removing.—" No, my dear, for I 
think it is too late to begin one ; but I have some* 
thing that will perhaps amuse you as well«^ She 
thco took from her pocket-book a paper, and read 
the following Poem. 
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THE GRANDSIRE'f TALE. 

When swell'd by evening gales the peal. 

That shook the village spire; 
Fair Emma from the wheel would steal, 

To cheer an aged sire. « 

** Ah! do not be so sad,^' she cries, 

*♦ For wint'ry storms are o'er ; 
•< And summer ev*ry want supplies 

•* In nature's rip'ning store : 

'^ Serener skies the hills sunound ; 

<^ How warm the gentle breeze : 
*' See ! how the moonbeam gilds the ground, 

'* And plays among the trees. 

<* hst as beside the cottage door 

<< The rural meal prepare, 
•» And there the liberal season's store 

•* Beneath the woodbine share." — n 

«* Tis true, the wint'ry whirlwind's past," 

Replied the hoary sage ; 
•« Yet shall Misfortune's tempest last, 

*« To wreck the bark of age."— 

^ Restrain the thought, my grandsire dear," 

Resum'd the tender child ; 
*« To aorms succeed a xtnitA char ; 

M fo whirlwnJsf le^fyrs nuU* 


^^r- 
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<< Behold an all-creative Hahd 

<< Dispensing ever good ; 
'* By whom the seasons, at command, 

'« Return with fruits and food. 

" And shall not these^ if we pursue 
*• The track of virtue giv'n, ^ 

'' A scene of happinefs renew 
«« That lifts the mind to Heav'n ? 

" Ah ! why> my sire, shouldst thou complain ? 

'* EsLch gloomy thought dispel : 
*' Dejection cannot long remain 

'* With those whoVe acteJ well* 

*' And lives there one, with error, say, 

" Can charge Alberno's fame ? 
** While all to poverty a prey, 

" Have cause to blefs the name," 

She paus'd^ and to the arbour led 

Her trembling parent dear ; 
Awhile sad melancholy fied, 

For £mma's kifs could cheer. 

Together the repast they sharM, 

And ofl Albemo smilM ; 
Now prais'd the meal by her prepared. 

And biefs'd again his child* 
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In converse and endearment^ flev^ 

The tranquil hour away ; 
Till night her sable ihantle threw^ 

And veiPd the face of day. 

As then preparing to retire^ 
An unknown voice was heard; 

Strait to the gate return'd the sire,* 
A warlike youth appeared. 

/.* '*♦ Excuse the liberty," he cried« 
" If sKelte* here 1 crave; 
<* Where never ^^t its been denied 
•^* The wretched or the brave. 

'" A shepherd lad, untutorM guide, 
** My course directed here, 

" Whose home no shelter could provide, 
'< Or hospitable cheer. 


'^ A.sli':anger tn this clime I roam, 
" Vvho late forsook the plain. 


€t 


To share the joy .of friends and home^ 
** At peace restor'd again. 


*' Six tedious days and nights I sought, 

" With unavailing care, 
*' The mansiop.by a,father bo|]|g{il^ 

^ Imagine my despair: 
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^ When thither chance my footsteps led^ 

«' At lenglhybut on the road* 
" I learnt each vala'd friend was dead 

«' That shar'd the lov'd abode. 

<' That now within its ruins dwell 

*' A lawlefsy ruthlefs band ; 
*' And an untimely death befel 

<* The owners of the land. 


»t 


*' Ev*n more than parent do I mourn- 
He paus'd and wept anew ; 

♦* Ne'er shall felicity return j 
** Or pleasure time review." 


*« Welcome, sweet youth I" Alberno cried^ 

** Partake the humble store, 
** That ne'er the friendlefs was denied, 

** The traveller or the poor, 

" Nor will I check the falling tearj 
That bathes thy cheek so pale 


«« 


*' In sympathy, oh ! deign to hear 
" A wretched Grandsire's tale. 

*' Ten years since I, a father blefs'd, 

«* Embraced my only boy, 
«' Whose mind a thirst of fame pof»efs*d, 

" That rob'd me of my joy, 
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** For now to join the warrior band, 
«< He-tOught th' embattled plain \ 

^ Left parent, wife, and native land, 
^ To perith with the slain ! 

*^ Too toon the fatal truths we knew, 
^ That conquer'd was the foe ; 

" And victory her millions slew 
<* With keenest shafts of wo. 

*« Ah ! why rejoice th* unfeeling world 

•* At conquest, gUiry*s call ? 
^ When war's wide banners are anfarPd, 

•* And sons and husbands fall ? 

** A mother sunk beneath the blow* 
«* ^hat to our blifs was giv'n i 

^ Left to its grief the wretch below, 
'« And sought her child in Heav'n. 

«' Nor e*en could tendemefs repel, 

" Affliction's direful sway ; 
*^ For soon a widow'd daughter fell 

** To misery a prey. 

<< Her child surviv^J^ and still I brave 

*' The wo kr cares relieve ; 
<* For when this precious charge she gave, 

^ Amelia bade me Uve.*** 
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** AuEtiA I** and the stranger's cheek 

Became a paler hiie : 
^' For me she died— her shade FIl seek 

<* In death— my sire, adiea ! 


.1 \ • • 


" Could I console the tortorM heart 

' ' ...'., j' » ' . . ' • 

■* My absence caus'd to bleed ; 

•* Or griefs that memory impart,' 

* ... I ' "i 

•' Bid happinefs succeed. 


♦•-Then would I wish jife's clouded day. 

^^ With thine alone to close ; 
'* Some peace the future might pomrtray ; 

** Some moment of repose. 

** None such th' unworl^y may attend ; 
" The cajise of sof row I ; 


^ Could iny distrefs a parentis end, 

" 'Twere just for kirn to die. 

. t . • • ' . . 


» 


** Ah ! why allur'd by din of arms, 
•* Sought I the road to fame ? 

" What are delusive honour's charms— 

.... .» • ■..■,'• 

" What nvu) a hero's riame ? 




^^ Astonishment V* the grandsire cried, 

*♦ Oh ! unexpected joy ! 
^ The cruel papers then have lied, 

** That would have slain my boy. 
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'• Ah ! cea«c to wound ay care-worn heart/* 

(The ^'outh embraced the sage) 
•* Comfort might yet a sob impart^. 

•• To my enfeebled age. 


. I 


*i ' 


'^ My waning life it 90on shall close, ^ 
^ Where then shall Emma find, ' 

^ If Edward will net share her woes, 
« A friend or/atker iinJ^'^ 

** He will,** she cried^ a falling tear 
BedewM the hana she prefs^d;' ' 

tie felt ex^ste^ce stiQ was ^ear. 
And thrice a daughter blefsM. 


.1 


<' Oh ! never let the good despair,'' ,. 

Resam'd the beauteous maicl ; 7l^ 
'* The Pow'r that wields the shaft of care« 

" Ne*er limited its aid. 


<< Throughout life's thorny path of wo, 
** This cheering comfort's giv'n 

" That vhtuilt hahhmefs below, 
" And promis'd blifs in Heav'n.*? 




» '' • . .. rf . ' . • 
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CHAP. IV. 


• 'X.fiSB ^^rriilal ef some comptoy. had for ilK>re 
than i afedq pr^TiOnted Mrs. Lyaungjbpn fromittl- 
fiBingiior^einlbtf td tbeyoupg. people; but |be 
fiiatcreidbs^tbeyrwerealoae^ she te^d aloud to 
tfajBDi the foUiMviDg Story*. - /-iro . - ;. w/ 

: '••■'; '-'"^ ;•■''' icos«,ii2i^'2^iWi; ■ •'■•' -' •• •• 

*'Iri'HA$^likC begimdt^.'iof .autuauif idbea: Sir 
'Ei^riKPti£(ktikttiiiiaxTMx an ^Nbrtbamploiulhire^ 
to visitdabstatb fa^liadi lately purchased on fhc 
'confnes-'bf Devon««jiiIe^i$lied tcr have prev^iiled 
OB j[#dEfcSlfi>rt'todttoc^pai9 h>Q>f bft she iip»- 
i;uiedr heiiseff toa >4KUoate ^ undertake the fatigues 
of so long a journey ; a journey^ whieh wa$ deemed^ 
in herjo^tna, petficctly; vstek^, as the ^ward's 
iii4)eetida of die loteusiisiwOuldi answer enery 
pirpo»| hbt the stjswasd wpfjan old mfub i^^ho 
had lieeDDie/gtaji in the sen ice of the Elfort 
fiuily^ andSbriElwin had toa mudi buniapity 
MP 'add to hM'nataiallttfirlmties|ib]Fi>reqttCsting 
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him to undertake such a fatiguing excursion: 

be8ide» Sir Elwin was a man of genius* and no 

one could dlfsuade him from visiting the county^ 

whose romantic and luxuriant^ scenes* which had 

so often charmed him iu descriptioni see i i ntf %to 

• ofier innuacraUe- subjects for die pencil. JJIis 

-i^^rftwing apparatus was carefully; pboked in.tte 

traveUing chariot ; dnd iiady Ellmti^iw h^idiive 

^ from the lodgei'aceotnpaiiiedby'a^it^gisTatteadant, 

with no other emotion fiaai maeislkmadeiuaillhe 

singularity of that disposition, which could induce 

him to underg^o so.puch^|i|^ for the sake of 

making a few landscapes* which* when finished* 

^an artist t only . coidd |idmir<;« < ttib^ fitfort*' also* 

.. who was sipping iier. inc>rmiig)Mi:iu£:Jlcvi JLaily- 

^ Chip's dr€fs«lg<^o(>m* itkoi^ld dier iatfaoriar wry 

' ' unfashlonabte man*i«f ^faostcxtfiordissat^taate* 

to leave Hig^6tt{ <0ssde{jutt<as»t}is iKdb^ikiig|>aKties 

were eommencinifj ^^ftifd tflUilktf)<ii6ii]ityIietui;aed 

to their neighbouring. villas^ . .. k.. . ;m 

* Sit -Elan's pkasKfts -tBcsrci iiot of odiei same 
i ^ nature as > his - Ladyfs i • tfaey xfanfistciliisDclisiiks* 
agficttltttt^l knpftdvementsy : aod^fifafe ^comfior^ of 
his feUow^Krftatiises ; •umbngist whom: drdnrlin- 
cluded the mdustnotis labd^rer and ^ilMUiest 
mechanic $ nor did hs:steni:tQc lift iths hXsb ofjthe 
humblest cottage* when he imagined his presence 
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could dispense a comfort to the needy. Lady 
£lfort^ vain of her person and superficial accom- 
plishments, for she had been foolishly taught to 
think retd ones were not requisite in the character 
of an heirefjBy wJbose chief value was sixteen thou- 
sand pounds*. She; seemed to be s^ive oply fn tj^e 
brilliant party, or the midnight afs^mbly^ at hme^ 
unlefs surrounded by the crowd of fashion, it was 
difficult to distinguish whether she really existed ; 
insensible to ^ytxff domestic concern, she re-* 
sembled a beautiful statue — z ..mere ornament of 
the splendid drawing-room: .yet Lady Elfprt 
po&efsed a heart, which bad it in early youth been 
properly regulated, might have largely contributed 
to the happinefs of her family \ for she was ca- 
pable of the warmest maternal afiectiox^, and sin- 
cerely attached to Sir Elwin, although too much 
led away \x^ fashion, .to openly approve his incli- 
nations and pursuits* Aware of her own insuffi- 
ciency, she had procured from Paris a Govemefs 
for her daughter, in whom she mistook superficial 
for re;|l abilities. Madame Frivole was artful, 
conceited, and imperious, but an insinuating man- 
ner, and deference to opinions she secretly 
despised, rendered her a favourite with Lady 
Elfort ; and her young pupil, who at eleven years 
of age^ was. a proficient in every fashionable ac- 
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complishment, and the darling of an infatuated 

mother. Sir Elwin had from the first disapproved 

the plan of education adopted, and remonstrated 

warmly on the absurdity of it ; till a long and 

* nervous illnefs induced him fcPpermitLady £I£brt, 

' fot the re-establishment of hetliealtfa, andjiis own 

< domestic peacci to continue the education of their 

daughter in what manner was most agreeaUe' to 

herself.. He would frequently call the dariing 

Jcfsy-into his studyi to attempt instruction Jby 

conterssitiony but - her little head was always so 

' full of^some hew dre(S| or expected invitation, to 

sohie baby bally that all he said skimmed bvt the 
sisrface of the brain, and left no permtmeot kn- 
prefsion. Sir Elwin's absense produced a land of 
holiday at the Castle; for it was^greedbyher 
Ladyship and Madame Frivole, that this would 
be the most cohvenient time to receive the largest 
parties, as the Baronet was known always to pre- 
fer a select society to the splendid rout. Lady 
Elfort doated on numbers and confusion, for 
noticing kfi than a crowd could, in her opinion, be 
fashionable or elegant* 

^ Whilst the most expensive preparations were 
going on at Higham, the owner of the splendid 
domain was travelling with enthusiastic pleasure 
through unfrequented roadS) yet not unmindful 
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tf the inhabitants of the castle ; often did he wish 
ftiey like himself were sensible of the beauties of 
ETature, and the pleasure of imitating her roman- 
tic scenery. Sir Elfort was within about thirty 
Kiiles of his newly purchased estate, when they 
were overtaken by a violent storm of thunder and 
lightening, which continued with increasing 
violence as night came on.-—" If we can find any 
dwelling near here, ah* please your honour,** said 
the postilli6n, *' I think it would be prudent to 
alight, for the horses are* startled at the flashes, 
and it seems as if it would be a night to terrify 
the stoutest of uj.'* — " With all my heart, 
William," replied Sir Elwin, " for your sake as 
well' as ours \ but we are upon an open road, and 
I fear there is no shelter to be met with." — ** No 

* * ■ 

house quite near, Sir ; but I think I spy a feiv 
yonder, a single one at least." — " Let us hasten 
onward then, 'my good fellow."— The rain now 
fell in torrents ; there was not a tree to save them 
ffoni Its fury, and it was with difficulty they pro- 
' ceeded. The faithful 'Robert who attended his 
iozaiert exclaimed every now and then, trenibding 
wiaifedr, ««0h! Sir, how dreadful!"— "That 
th^re is something awful, I allow," said Sir £1 win, 
" in this conflict of the elements ; but to encou- 

xtfc needlefs apptehensions is ridiculous and 
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cbildish. We are not just now in the most agree- 
able situation^ but many haye experienced a worse ; 
what is this to a shipwreck, Robert ? — z mere 
nothing.** — ** Ah ! Sir, but we often hear of ac- 
cidents by lightening//—** Not half, so frequently 
as by numberlefs other casualties } and the blefsing 
we derive from the tempest^ far overbalance the 
evils of its effects ; there is the same Providence 
to protect. us here as at the Castle.'* The kind 
conversation of his master dispelled, in some de« 
gree, the servant's fears. After braving the storm 
. for twenty miqutes longer, the postillion at length 
drove towards a small cottage, the only object in 
view beside the bpundlefs ocean j the waves of 
which now rose to a tremendous height ; by^ the 
flashes of lightening they perceived a vefsel at a 
distance. " Look, Robert,** said Sir Elwin, " how 
she is tofsed upon the mountain waves ! Let us 
check our fears ; pray for the preservation of our 
fellow-creatures beyond the reach of human aid, 
and blefs the Power that in such a night has led 
us to a place of shelter.'*— -They alighted, aiid 
Sir Elwin gently lifted up the latch of the^ cottage 
door.— -A small lamp was burning on ^ ^able^ 
beside which was seated a venerable peasant, at* 
tending to a rosy little, girl who was reading.r«* 
. << Let us not interrupt you,** said the Baronet, 
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'^ we are traTellers, and induced by the badnefs of 
the weather, to ask the favour of you to let us 
pafs the night in your cottage."— «The old man 
arose, his looks seemed to exprefs astonishment 
and doubt ; the girl closed her book, and crept 
closer to his side, as. if to ensure his protection. 
*' I see," resumed Sir Elwin, <' you are not ac- 
customed to receive such late visitors \ but, for 
whatever inconvenience our stay may occasion in 
your mansion, you shall be handsomely rewarded/* . 
" Oh ! Sir," replied the old man, " I have no 
doubt of that ; if we can but accommodate you 
and these two gentlemen,'' looking at Robert and 
the postillion who were behind.—" I beg your 
pardon ; for indeed your great coats are made so 
large, that at first I could not help suspecting you 
wer e ^ " Smugglers, hey, my good friend I" 
•^^ Dear I how could you think so !" exclaimed 
the little girl, who now ventured a nearer gaze at 
the strangers ; ** Smugglers have such naughty 
looking faces, but these gentlemen do not look 
as if they were wicked *, beside, they seem so 
good natured; and this gentleman, (taking hold 
of the Baronet's coat,) has spoke so kindly to 
you.** — ^During the child's observations, Robert 
had whispered to the cottager, that his master was 
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a person of rank and fortunci who perhaps would 
make his, if he received them hospitably. 

The peasant apologized for his freedom, and 
insisted on giving up his bed to Sir Elwin, pro- 
posing at the same time, making up another for 
Robert and William. — '* What shall we do with 
the horses ?" demanded the latter.—" A very ne- 
cefsary consideration," said the old man.—** I 
like the man who would shelter his cattle before 
he thought of his own refreshment. I do not 
keep horses ; when I want one, a neighbour is so 
kind to lend me his. I have therefore no stable^ 
but there is a shed, where I sometimes put the 
cart, the chaise will stand under that v there is an 
out-building adjoining it, which we have converted 
'into a hen-house, there I think the horses may rest 
upon some clean straw till morning ; your honour 
will excuse their pacing through the parlour, it is 
the shortest way ; and it is the wisest plan to leave 
the farthest way about till fair weather. Throw 
a faggot upon the fire, Rosa, and make the skillet 
boil» we wilt put in an egg or two ; his honour 
may fancy them with a bit of bacon for supper ; 
' had we better refreshments to offer him^ he should 
be as welcome.*^ 

The humble cheer needed no long preparation $ 
the peasant and his noble guest were just going 
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to sit down to the frugal repast, when they were 
startled by the noise of footsteps, and several peo« 
pie were heard pafsing the door, uttering the 
loudest exclamations of joy. Upon inquiry, they 
found that the crew of a fishing boat, which had 
been out since day break, was safely landed. It 
was the same bark driven about by the tempest 
that had attracted Sir Elwin's notice, on their ap- 
proach to the cottage \ who now as they pafsied, 
attended by their joyful families^ thus addrefsed 
the wearied owners. — " Thank God that ye are 
safe, my honest fellows, it is terrible work to plough 
the ocean in such a night as this ; the peril over, get 
dry clothes, and celebrate your preservation with 
^ your wives and children, and thus let a. stranger 
share their satisfaction j" putting a guinea into the 
hand of the nearest. The liberal donation was re- 
ceived with shouts of gratitude. *^ Forget not your 
condition, my good fellows,'* resumed Sir Elwin, 
** hasten to your fire-sides, and be thankful to 
Providence that has thus miraculously restored 
you to its comforts. Good night, brave mariners 1'* 
" I am very glad," said Rosa* " they are safe. 
How much must the mothers and children have 
suffered, whose friends were out at sea ! I told 
Simon, two hours ago, there was a vefsel in dis- 
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trefs^ and • he said. Heaven protect the poor 
wretches, smugglers or fishermen !—* for he has 
not a hard heart, although he spoke so roughly 
just now ; he is very good to every body, very 
good indeed to poor Rosa," — ^^ And who is Rosa,** 
said Sir Elwin to himself, as they took their places 
again round the oak table ; her addrefs did not 
seem to be that of a low bred cottager. '* Your 
daughter is a feeling little girl I" said he to the 
old man. '^ Ah ! blefs your honour, she is not 
my daughter ; no such comforts remain for me, 
I'have'outlived them all. I have seen fourscore 
years ; am almost worn out with poverty and in- 
firmities ; but in Heaven's good time we shall 
meet again ! I tell Rosa I must soon leave her, 
and then the tears come into her eyes ; she can- 
not help it ; you see, Sir, the dear creature has so 
much affection." — " She is a lovely child," resum- 
ed Sir Elwin, ** and I must know what relation- 
ship she bears to you \ for I am interested in all 
that concerns you both." — *^ She is neither my 
grandchild, neice, or cousin," returned the cot- 
tager ; ** Rosa's i . a little melancholy history ; I do 
not like to think of it at night, it disturbs my re$t : 
but if your honour wishes to hear it to-morrow 
at breakfast, I'll tell it with all my heart" Sir 
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Elwin politely co^S^nted to suspend hb euriosity 
till the morrowi 

The dim embers of the extinguished faggot 
showed the latenefs of the hour; the favourite 
spaniel, his constant attendant, had taken up its 
station on a bench in the chimney comer, which 
Rosa carefsed till she fell asleep. *' Oimei Sir/' said' 
the cottager, taking up a small lamp, '* allow me 
to conduct you to your chamber ; would I had a 
better to take you to, after the fatigue of an un« 
pleasant journey." 

Mrs. Lymington paused. " Oh dear !'* ex- 
claimed Edward, '^ That is not the end of the 
' story i I would not give any thing for such a short 
one } I do not like it at all : I expected it would 
have been such a long one^ I am quite dtfsatisfied \ 
why did not you write more. Mamma?" — *^ Your 
present impetuosity does not merit my indulgence 
in having written any for your amusement. I 
had hoped, in the course of the last six months, 
you had become sensible of the absurdity of 
throwing yourself into a pafsion upon every trifling 
occasion, or giving way to your ill humour in a 
flood of girlish tears. Your hastinefs has render- 
ed you undeserving of a reply on my exertions to 
afford you entertainment. You will oblige me 
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by going to bed ; U is late ;•— and were it not 
pafsed the usual hour^ after such behaviour I 
should request your absence/'— ^Edii^ard made an 
attempt to take his mother^s hand— it was not 
withheld ; he kifsed it, knelt down, but unable to 
speakj sensible of his misconduct, silently with- 
drew. Mrs. Lynxington, after embracing the 
other childreuj said, '' Tou shall hear the re« 
mainder.of the story, my loves, the first evening 
we are alone ; I am now too tired to continue^ 
and you too sleepy to attend to it. Good night." 
A few evenings after, at the request of the little 
party, Mrs. Lymington took up her manuscript 
and read as follows : 


CHAP. V. 

' T 

Jl T was a delightful morning, and Sir Elwiii, 
according to his usual custom, arose at an early 
liour ; he found the active Rosa already busy, 
preparing breakfast : to avoid giving any interrup- 
tion to the domestic concerns, in which she was 
afsisted by a little villager, apparently some years 
older than herself, he took a walk upon the sands 
for a mile beyond the humble habitation, and was 
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pleased to perceive no apparent ravages of the last 
nig^bt's storm. The air was calm, and the sun 
rose in full majesty upon the world of waters* 
He watched its rising splendour, the vefsels that 
diminished in the distance, and the barks of the 
fishermen, who were just unfurling their small 
ixrhite sails to the gentle breeze,-— and had con- 
templated the pleasing scene perhaps much Jonger, 
had not the striking of the village.clock induced 
him to turn his steps towards the cottage ; the 
hospitable inhabitant, in all probability break- 
fasted early, and curiosity to be acquainted with 
Rosa's history, made him hasten his return. 

Simon was already seated in his arm-chair, and 
the bowl of bread and milk smoked upon the table. 
After the usual inquiries of the morning, he thus 
began his promised narrative : 

•^ The father of this dear child was the son of 
a respectable merchant, who left- him young in 
life pofscfsed of an ample fortune. He had been 
indulged, as only sons toq often are, in every 
youthful folly, but with his property he inherited 
neither his father's sense nor caution ; businefs be- 
came a fatigue to a man worth thousands, and he 

resolved to relinquish it. A set of vicious com- 
panions led him to the gaming-table ; notwith- 
standing the diminution his fortune had sustained, 
4 C 
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he could not abandon their society. I have often 
lamented he had no relation living to warn him of 
the dangers to which he was daily exposed : — ^His 
father was dead i among the circle of his acquaint- 
ance were a number of pretended friends^ but not 
one real one ; I have sometimes thought that he 
deserved the bleieingi fcnr in spite of all his failings 
he had a geneious heart, and was ever lefs the 
world's enemy than his own. His estate was in 
this neighbourhood, and L had frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnefsing his benevolence, as I lived 
in one of the small farms belonging to it, then 
happier than a monarch. My wife was every 
comfort to me at home, and my children^ the 
sharers of my labours, produced all my pleasures 
abroad. If an unfavourable season prevented our 
making up the quarter, he would say, " Do not 
be uneasy, Simon, I have no doubt of thy honesty, 
pay thy rent when thou canst, nor fear being 
troubled by my steward -, those who opprefs the 
poor arc undeserving of the gifts of fortune.** He 
was down here on a shooting party, when he mar- 
ried our rector's daughter, a most lovely and 
amiable young woman, who could not be long 
kept a stranger to his imprudence ; her little for- 
tune was soon squandered among midnight sharp- 
ers f but she loved too well to reproach him ; the 
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paternal mansion -still remained untonchedi and 
the truth was for a while concealed from her aged 
father. She remonstrated when they were alone^ 
but the failing had taken too deep root ; her ar- 
guments could not persuade him to break off those 
connections that had led him to the brink of ruin* 
Etreiy year seemed to involve him in new difficult 
tiesj while it lefsened mine, for the cfot>s of our 
little farm became so abundanti as to enable me 
to pay my rent punctuallyi and to lay by a small 
matter beside. It was about the time that Rosa 
was bom, hearing by chance of a considerable lofs 
he had sustained at play, in compafsion to her 
mother and the worthy Rector^ I sent as from an 
unknown hand| all our little sayings, and I rejoiced 
to find it had been sufficient to save him from de- 
struction. It was long a source of heartfelt satis-' 
faction to me, and at that time I stood in need of 
comfort ; a malignant fever raged in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which my dear Lucy, and our young- 
est darlings fell lamented victims. My two eldest 
sons were at sea; a worthy Admiral, a friend of 
my father^s, had obtained commxfsions for them. 
—Brave fellows ! they fell in defence of their 
country. Pardon me. Sir, is there a parent who 
can reflect unmoved on the cruel consequences of 
War i What recompense is the wreath of vie-- 
I C2 
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tory to those who lament the slaia ? Old people 
are tedious^ I fear I shall exhaust your honour's 
patience ^ I will hasten to a conclusion. — It \s two 
years^ about the fall of the leafj when Mr. Bellamy 
was expected to return to the manori to pafs the 
shooting season, according to annual custom. He 
had written to Mrs. Bellamy to prepare for his re- 
ceptioU) -^ipointing a day when she might expect 
him, having left the metropolis a few weeks before 
to attend the Rector, whose declining health had 
long given her secret uneasinefs. On the day her 
husband was expected at the manor, she left the 
rectory, promising to return the following moTn<« 
ing, and taking with her the little Rosa, then five 
years and a half old, to beguile the tedious mo- 
ments of expectation. As evening approached, 
she became uneasy, fearful that some accident had 
happened, after having seen her darling child un- 
drefsed and put to bed, she seated herself, regard- 
lefs of the chilly air, at an open window, and gave 
way to her dejection in a flood of tears. The, 
moon shone with its brightest lustre, illuminating 
objects even at the farthest extent of the lawn ; 
she watched and listened to every distant sound 
till the village clock struck twelve. At length, by 
the repeated persuasions of a faithful attendant, 
she was induced to accept some refreshment and 
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go to bed. Affc^er pafsing a sleeplefs nighti she 
arose early the ensuing morning, and endeavour- 
ed to stifle her apprehensionsi which every mo« 
ment became* more alarming, by imagining what- 
ever was probable to occasion her husband's ab- 
sence, and looked forward with apparent compo^^ 
sure to the hour when her suggestions might be 
realized by a letter. Breakfast was brought in-— 
Rosa followed, and difsipated for a while her mo* 
ther's anxiety. As the tea-equipage was removing 
the footman was heard to ring at the servants' 
gate. The footman brought in a letter ^ it was* 
from Mr. Bellamy, confefsing his former errors^ 
and dated from a prison. He had suffered him- 
self to be prevailed upon once more to visit the 
gaming-table, where he had lost even the paternal 
estate, from whence he desired his wife to remove 
instantly with her child. She obeyed, and sought 
consolation in the arm^ of an expiring parent, 
from whom she concealed the real cause of her 
sorrow, and to a husband's illnefs attributed a de- 
jection not to be disguised ; her agitated mind 
became unable to support the death of one so just- 
ly dear \ her fortitude was unequal to this last 
stroke of afliiction 5 a rapid decline, in the course 
of a few weeks, terminated her misery j and the 
remains of the amiable, lamented Mrs. Bellamy 
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were interred in the same vauU wUh her father's. 
— ^The rectory,, with the property of its late worthy 
owner, devolved to Mr* Bellamy. It was suffi- 
cient to release him from confinement, but before 
his distracted mind conld form a plan for the fu- 
ture provision of his child, a disorder. he had 

■ 

caught in prison put an end to his life. The little 
Rosa was left without a friend. The new owner 
of the manor, who had obtained impiediate pofses- 
sion, to extend his prospect had made known to 
me his intention of pulling down my cottage^ and 
gave me notice to quit it. I had to seek a new 
abode, and, poor as I was, determined this child 
should be the sharer of it, till some unexpected 
turn of fortune might enable me to place her in a 
better. Her mother had taken uncommon pains 
to instruct her ; I had a few books, and resolved 
to continue the. pleasing task to the extent of my 
abilities. I purchased this lowly cottage, which 
i had chosen, not only for the easy terms on which 
I had it, but for its distance from the scene of 
happier days. I laboured abroad for our support, 
as long as my health would admit of it ; but I am 
now grown old and feeble— Heaven only knows 
what will become of my poor Rosa.'*—** She shall 
not want a protector nor you a friend/' ex- 
claimed Sir Elwin ; ** allow her to finish her edu- 
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cation with my own daughter ; I will be a father 
to her ; you shall supply the place of a grand- 
father. I have a cottage vacant^ on the pleasantest 
part of my estate — it is yours. You must ac- 
company us to Northamptonshire. We will lefsen 
the fatigues of the journey by going only a few 
miles a-day.'* 

The gratitude of Simon was beyond the power * 
of verbal acknowledgment ; he kifsed Sir Elwin's 
hand, and wcpt^ who, after desiring him to pre- 
pare for their departure at the expiration of three 
days, set out to visit his newly purchased estate. 
On his arrival at the first inn. Sir Eiwin wrote to 
Lady Elfort, a circumstantial account of his ad- 
venture at the cottage ; a description of the lovely 
Rosa t and concluded, with endeavouring to in* 
terest her in the history of the friendlefs child he 
had adopted, whose afTectionate heart he had no 
doubti would soon become attached to Jefsy as to 
a sister ; and Jefsy might derive many advantages 
from Rosace amiable disposition and engaging 
manners. It was thus he wrote ; but a doubt 
stole over his mind as he folded up the letter, 
whether bis sanguine expectations would be 
realized. 

** The mother of Rosa had ever lived in solitude, 
aud in retirement had commenced the task of 
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education. Fashionable follies, and frivolous 
occupations at Higham Castle, preradcd even the 
school-room. In such a mansion was it to be 
expected, that Rosa should long retain her in- 
,gcnuousncfs and sincerity. Sir Elwin saw but 
one way to avoid the impending mischief} it was 
to become himself her tutor ; he would willingly 
have been the instructor of his daughter, could 
her mother's consent have been obtained. Rosa, 
attached to him by gratitude, he imagined would 
be attentive to his instructions, and suffer herself 
to be guided by his admonitions. The culture of 
her opening mind seemed to present many pleasing 
hours to his future prospects, wheh the fashion- 
able circle, to which he ever refused his society, 
should render him a recluse in the apartments of 
his own fdte-de voted mansion. With such pleasing 
anticipations, he left the inn, and soon arrived 
within sight of the object of his journey,, which, 
upon inspection, answered his highest expecta- 
tions. The house was of an ancient structure ; 
he would have wished it modernised, had there 
been a probability of inducing Lady Elfort to have 
resided there only three months in the year ; but 
he knew its varied prospects had no charms for 
her ; there were no neighbours with whom she 

ft 

would afsociatej he therefore accepted an old friend 
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as a tenant, whom he promised to visit once every 
year to talk over the scenes of their boyish days, 
for they were students together, and to make 
views of its environs. At the end of three days 
he returned to the cottage, with such clothes and 
necefsaries for Simon and Rosa, as could be pur- 
chased at the largest market town he had pafsed 
through. The lattery as soon as drefsed in her 
hew attire, ran joyfully up to Sir Elwin to thank 
him ; after kifsing his hand respectfully, she said : 
** I wish. Sir, I could be as good as you are.**— 
" What do you mean, my dear ?'* demanded the 
Baronet, " Why, that I could do a quarter of the 

• 

goojd you do. I think if I was rich, I might ma- 
nage to do something that would make me S9 
bappyJ^ — " And what is that, my little friend ?"— 
** Susun has been very kind in- comitig to a&ist 
us, since we lived here ; she- is tall and stronger 
than I am, she did all the hard work that Simon 
would not let me do. I wished to acknowledge 
her kindncfs before we left the cottage, and made 
her try on all my old clothes ; none of them would 
fit her, for she is tall and lusty ; but if I was rich, 
I would give her money to buy better."— ** Would 
you indeed, andris this all that you wished to be 
rich for ?" — ** Yes ; for you arc going to take care 
of Simon 5 1 shall be so happy to see him provi4cd 
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for by your bounty, and to know that he need not 
yrork in the fielda any more/' — *' Heaven blefs 
you for your generous intentions !" exclaimed Sir 
fUwin, ** here are five guineas, give them to the 
industrious Susan." — ^Rosa knelt down to thank 
her benefacror, then flew to impart her happinefs 
to the companion of her domestic labours^ whose 
exclamations of gratitude and transport were 
repeated till the carriage came to convey her 
generous friendsi perhaps for ever from her sights 
when her emotion was increased by the worthy 
Simon, desiring 'her to consider herself hencefprth 
as the pofsefsor of his hu9i\ble tenement, to which 
she might invite her parents to rensove, if she 
thought it more comfortable or convenient than 
flieir own; sobs were then her only language, 
while with tearful eyes she beheld them drive 
from the cottage. Rosa's cheerful pfat:tle, (af 
soon as she could recover the parting spefie) 
enlivened the tediousnefs of the journey. Aftqr 
travelling several days, they arrived at this littli: 
farm destined for Simon, where every thing by 
Sir Elwin's appointment had been prepared for h|s 
reception. The journey seemed to have renewed 
his health and spirits ; the establishment of the 
little mansion entirely met his approbation i and 
the servants, who were few, seemed equally 
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pleased with the benevolent countenance of their 
benevolent master^ of whom Sir Elwin took a 
friendly leave, promising to visit him on the mor- 
row ; and lifting the weeping Rosa into the chariot, 
ordered the coachman to drive to the Castle. 
Soothed by Sir Elwin's afFecticmate attention, she 
endeavoured to regain her usual serenity : — '^ I 
will not cry any more, dear Sir ; for I see it dis- 
treises you ; but I have lived so long with good 
Simon, and love him a« I would a father, and 
though I am to live with you, and you are so kind 
to do for me what he could not^ I hope I may 
still lore him.''—" Undoubtedly, he is entitled to 
all your teuderest aBection."-— '* Not quite ; I have 
another Papa, you know ;'\ (taking Sir Elwin'$ 
hand) *^ and though a new one, I feel that I must 
.love him also, and the sister he has promised to 
give me/' They were now at the upper lodge \ 
it was getting^ dusk, and Sir .Elwin . expected to 
find at the chateau, an illuminated drawing-iroom, 
crowded with fashionable . guests ^ the . ensuing 
Chapter shall . unfold . his pleasing disappoint* 
meats. . 
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It happened this evening, and it might be re- 
corded as a wonder^ that Lady Elfort was alone 
with her daughter, and Madame Frivole; they 
were at tea when the strangers were announced. 
Sir Elwin, after affectionately embracing his wife 
and Jefsy, recommended to their protection his 
little charge, who, although fatigued and embar- 
rafsed by the presence of her Ladyship^ lost no 
portion of* her usual good humour. Sir Elwin 
seated her by his daughter, to whom she began 

describing the beauties of the country they had 
pafsed through, and the pleasures of travelling $ 
but, finding her observations unattended to^ she 
soon became silent. Lady Elfort had taken her 
hand, when Sir Elwin introduced her, and said 
^he was a pretty little girl ; but there was a 
haughtinefs in her Ladyship's manner, that seemed 
to check all farther familiarity. Madame Frivole 
had not deigned to notice her ; Jefsy, at the re- 
quest of her father, had honoured her with a kifS| 
but it was evident she thought too meanly of Rosa 
to make her a companion. — ** I cannot think/' 
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unpolitcly whispered Jefsy to her mother, ** why 
Papa, brought that little country girl home with 
him ; I shall never like her ; she has just the face 
of my large wax doll." — " One infinitely hand- 
somer, I think>" replied Lady £lfort» giving at 
that moment a fashionable stare, that deepened 
the blush of Rosa's confusion.—" What fine hair 
she has ! you must not hate her Jefsy, she appears 
very good humoured } I cannot much wonder that 
your father was struck with her. I suppose the 

little innocent has never been to school i" turning 
to Sir Elwin. — ^^ She has not," replied the Baronet^ 
'' a mother was her first instructrefs, and who so 
fit for the employment."—." True y very true. Sir 
Elwin, interrupted the French woman, " but 
Ladies have not always time to instruct their 
children, nor always able to bear the fatigues of 
it ; such a delicate constitution as my Lady's could 
not support it : most children are spoiled who are 
taught by their Mammas \ that young Lady inay 
be able to read, but I know several of her age that 
can scarcely tell their letters." — "Rosa is not one 
of those," said Sir Elwin ; " will you oblige me, 
my love, by reading a few pages aloud ? I have 
the book in my pocket, with which you amused 
yourself in the carriage."— She took it gracefully, 
and standing* opposite to Lady £lfort| read two 
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pages with great feeling and correctnefi.-— *^ You . | 
have been well taught indeedj my dear/* said het 
Ladyship, as she closed the book.—'* Pt^Jf can A 
you work ?"— ." A little Madam, I can hem i 
muslin.*'— *<' Oh ! I am glad of that/* interrupted f 
Jefsyj ^' for you shall afsist in making my new >] 
drefs ; may she not, Mamma ?"— *« No Jefsy, that 
is your servant's employment, it is your father's 
desire this child should be treated as your sister ; 
if, upon a more intimate acquaintance, I find her 
as deserving as she appears to be, / shall esteem 
her /ucb ; she has already half won my affection.*^ 
Jefsy sullenly seated herself beside her Govemcfs. 
A $hort time after. Lady Elfort desired her to 
fetch a work basket, that stood on a table at the 
farther end of the room.-<-** La, Mamma, why 
cannot you ring for Bcnner/' peevishly replied the 
mortified Mils Elfort,— «« Will your Ladyship 
permit me to fetch it?" demanded Rosa, nor 
waited for a reply ; placing it on the table, she 
added, '* can I get any thing else for you, 
Madam ?" — " No, my love, I am much obliged to 
you."'— Rosa did not return to her scat, but re- 
mained standing by Lady Elfort, to whom she 
presented her scifsors, and sought every oppor- 
tunity of continuing her attentions.—" Do yo*- 
not blush, Jefsy ?" said Sir Elwio, " at being tM^ 
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»u%x>arsed by a stranger; let her conduct be a 
feon from which you may derive improTement* 
Lady Elfort, for the first time this evening, felt 
her heart upbraid herj for the plan of education 
she had adopted ; she beheld a little stranger stand 
by to anticipate her wants, when her own childy 
vrhose every wish had been gratified from her 
cradle, thought it a trouble to oblige her in the 
smallest instance; she was never so much inclined 
:q^ think Sir Elwin in the right, or to so severely 
censure her own conduct; she even applauded 
him in her mind for his generous friendship to- 
wards the lovely orphan, and resolved to take upon 
herself the expenses attending her education ; and 
Mr hen she became of age, to give her a fortune 
equal to what Sir Elwin intended for MifsElfort ; 
her Ladyship was by no means selfish, and her 
pride was rather an afsumed than a natural failing ; 
from the time ^he had received Sir Elwin's letter, 
^he had felt an interest in Rosa's fate, and secretly 
hoped with him, that bringing up an amiable child 
>vith Jefsy, might prove of more real benefit than 
all their admonitions, and hereto uselefs remon-* 
airances. At ten o'clock, Madame Frivole>was 
desired to attend the young Ladies to their apart- 
mffits. Rosa, as Sir Elwin embraced her, asked 
^ ", Jie might QQt visit SimoB in the morning ? her 
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affectionate request received his entire approba* 
tion. After respectfully bidding her Ladyship 
good night, she cheerfully retired. Mifs Elfort 
begged to sit up to supper, and being refused, left 
the room in tears. 

" Lady Elfort was particularly agreeable this 
evening, and Sir Elwin thought he had never ex- 
perienced home so comfortable.—** Has my Amelia 
any engagement for to-morrow ?" demanded the 
Baronet, as they were sitting alone after supper. 
** Not one," was the reply. ** We shall then 
have to-morrow evening to ourselves." — ** Wc 
shall ; and I think I. begin to like a family party ; 
only it is so unfashionable.** '^'^^ However un- 
fashionable, it surely has its chsCrms, the charm 
of happinefs ;— and why should happinefs be sa- 
crificed to fashion ! Believe me, Amelia, difsipa- 
tion may destroy, it never can produce felicity. 
Let us henceforth live not for the gay world, but 
our children ; be ourselves the directors of their 
pursuits, the inspectors of their improvements, 
and thus render ourselves worthy their confidence 
and friendship, nor in future trust the formation 
of their minds to the self-interested and the artful. 
We vrill receive parties, continue to partake of 
every rational amusement ; but let not such fri- 
volous occupations be in future the chief businefs 
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of our lives.-—** That they have ever been soy 
I now think of with regret/* said Lady Elfort,. 
'* and deplore too late the hours thus lost to hap- 
pinefs, my husband and my child."-—** Say not it 
is too late ; if you have independence to renounce 
the errors that have so long imbittered our do- 
mestic peace." — ** I do renounce them," replied 
Lady Elfort, ** and for every moment of un- 
easinefs my thoughtlefsnefs has occasioned, solicit 
your forgivencfs."— -** The happinefs' of this 
evening shall obliterate the remembrance of the 
only error I ever thought my Amelia's preference 
to the foibles of the fashionable. We are rich, 
and there may be some few still among the great, 
who may feel inclined to follow the fashion, given 
in dur example of conjugal attachment and do- 
mestic happinefs. At least, it would be worth 
the trial. Lady Elfort, from that evening} resolved 
to take an active part in her daughter's education. 
The servile flattery of Madame Frivole, during 
Sir Elwin's absence, had not been unnoticed, and 
she received her discharge a few days after his 
return. Freed from such a pernicious monitrefs, 
Jefsy's heart, naturally affectionate, when left 
to the guidance of its own feelings, became 
sensible of every maternal exertion, repaid every 
attention with gratitude^ ^^^ in time derived im- 
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pTovement from the example of an adopted sister ; 
happinefs was restored in the family of Sir Elwin, 
and the worthy Simon lived several years to wiN 
nefs the reward of virtue and benevolence in the 
scene of their merited felicity.'* 


Edw. What a pretty story ! How I love Sir 
Eiwin ! 

Isai. And the charming little Rosa^ I like her 
character the best of all. 

Har. I wish Master Cliflbrd could have heard 
k ? Will you favour us, Mamma, by reading it 
again the first evening we have the pleasure of his 
eompany* 

Mrs. Lym* No, my dear ; for I think 'I have 
one that will ^mmto hfm better. 

EJm. What is it, Mamma ? When will 70U 
tead it to us ? 

Mrs. Lym. To-morrow after your rehearsal, 
when the Twelfth Cake is introduced. 

Jos. Gh ! I am so glad ! Shall we-have a holiday, 
Mamma ? 

Mrs. Lytn. Yes, Josephine ; and I hope it will 
prove a day of real pleasure, free from peevishnefs 
and difsatisfaction, and that in your various games 
you. will accommodate yourselves to each others 
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incliqations. I have -done all in mj power to 
make you happy ; but the good humour of the 
party will alqne render my efforts succeftfuL 

Carol. I am sure. I shall not quarrel with any 
one. I like Crambo^ Crofs-purposesj and the 

House that Jack built, 

Edno» We shall have fine fun^ Til cry the 
forfeits. 

Jos. No indeed ; Harcourt said he would. I 
am sure we shall have no clever things to do if 
you cry them, and I am resolved not to play unlefs 
Harcourt is the crier. 

Mrs. Lym. To avoid all dispute^ it is my re« 
quest that the boys take it by turns to cry them. 
I advise you to be careful, Josephine ; the first 
that displays any peevishnefs or ilUhumourj is 
immediately banished our society. 

Joi. Then pray say something to Edmund j I 
am sure he will be rude and troublesoxne. 

Mrs. Lym. He will, I am surcj endeavour to 
behave well. We must consider he is a little l9oy» 
and play at something Which he can enter into 
the spirit of. When tired of our gambols^ he 
may retire to the nurseryi and draw the King and 
Queen again with Lucy and her party. {Taking 
apaper from her pocket-book^) I have looked over 
the Poem you gave me last night, Harcourt i it ia^ 
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Tery well for a first attempt. Will you allow me 
to read it to your cousins ? 

Har* If you think it will afford them any 
amusement, Mamma, but- 

Mrs. Lym. You arc going to innumcrate its 
errors to obtain a compliment. I understand you^ 
Sir, I am not in a humour to flatter this evening ; 
excuse therefore the interruption, and suflTer me 
to read unmolested, the first poetical production 
of a school-boy, called the 

BIRTHDAY. 


'• No cheering sun the clouds disperse^ 

•* Or morning mists dispel ; 
•' And in the night, oh T ten times worse [ 
What heavy rains have fell.** 
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•Twas thus the youthfal Lydla spake. 

Absorbed in childish grief; 
And urg'd Adolphus to partake. 

The wo that claim'd relief. 

His counsel sought, whene'er distre{s*d^ 
Reproofs that might amend. 

For in the hoi^ she addrefs'd. 
Was ever found ihe/riend. 
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Tho* older he by years a few. 

Her converse ne'er .could tease ; 
The chief enjoyment that he knew 

Was Lydia e'er to please* 

And now, by tendernefs he sought 

To soothe her iniant grief; 
To ev'ry sorrow fancy wrought. 

Administer relief. 

"•• What tho' by rains, or foggy air, • 

*' We're forc'd at home to stay ; 
•* The weather should not form a care 

«^ On Bella's natal day. 

** With smiles let's greet the cheerful hour, 

'f A source of joy supplies ; 
" Nor by ill-humour'd murmurs sour 

" The holiday we prize." 

•' In summer had her birthday bgen — " 

Said Lydia with a tear ; 
•' We could have danc'd upon the green, 

" Or gambol'd with the deer." 


•* And need we seek so far around, 
** Dear girl ?" Adolphus cry'd, 

** At home is pleasure always found, 
«' Howe'er elsewhere deny'd. 
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*< Not to dry walks or clondlefs skies, 

'* Is happtnefs confined ; 
<^ Good Htjuova oft its cbarih supplies^ 

'< The suiuhaie of the mM. 

" Ah ! Lydia» spoit not thus oar nirth^ 

** And evVy sport destroy ; 
*< The morn that gave a sister birth 

" Let's celebrate with joy/* ' 

** Begone," she cry'd, " the sullen tear, 
" All peevish contest cease, 

<< That might drstrefs a sister dearj 
*' Or wound a brother's peace.^ 




And now the presents they prepare, 

Afiection's tribute send. 
In evVy little treasure rare. 

To please a darling friend. 

A rose had yet escapM the blast 
That in November blew, 

And evVy garden sweet surpafs'd 
That near the arbour grew : 

Now recollected is the flow*r 
That own'd their fost'ring care ; 

They hasten to the favVite bow'r, 
Nor heed the chilly air. 
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Returning from the lovM retreat, 

With spirits light and gay, 
Within tlie portico they meet 

The Heroine of the day. 

** Accept the rose/' Adolphus cries, 

<' Unshaken by the storm, 
** This sweetest birthday-present prize, 

" The emblem of thy form. 

*^ While yet life's fair unclouded spring, 

*^ No distant tempest fears, 
'^ Let the sweet flow'r a counsel .bring, 

" T' improve advancing years. 

** Soon shall its withering leaves display 

** How transient beauty's pow'r, 
" By nature subject to decay 

•• With ev'ry pafsing hojur. 

^ Be thine more lasting charms than these, 

** To life's gay spring confined 
** Such as at^'fy age shall plbasb, 

*' The beauties of the mind. 

*' Improv'd in reason, knowledge, sense, 

*' As rolling years increase, 
' Thine still be virtue^ innocence^ 
** The bosom's lasting peace. 
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'^ So shall return thy natal day, 
" Till childish pastime o'er, 

«* We shall not venture to display 
*^ Such birthday trifles more. 

** Yet still the season we'll enjoy, 

<* In happinefs be gay. 
^ And share a tender mother's joy, 

•« On this thy uatal day." 


CHAP. VII. 


I 


T was their annual holiday, and the children 
afsembled at the breakfast table in high spirits and 
good humour. At ten o'clock, according to ap- 
pointment, their little friend arrived ; at twclvci 
the rehearsal began, when the juvenile performers 
acquitted themselves to the entire satisfaction of 
Mrs. Lymington and Mifs Neville. It was agreed 
that Harcourt should again invoke his Muse for a 
Prologue, and that the grand representation should 
be that day fortnight. Various diversions fiUcd 
up the time till dinner. Josephine wasso much 
interested in each, as not to care who cried the 
forfeits. As soon as the cloth was removed, the 
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Twclfth-cakc was introduced. Joscphiuc and 
Edward rctmnded their Mamma of the promised 
8fiory» vho took a paper from her pocket and read 
as foUoflsrs: 

The fairy of tob CAKE; 

OR, 

Twelfth-day Monitor. 

(Written fir the CbMreffs Magazine.) 

It was the sixth of January, and the youthful 
families of Amand and St. Villeroy, met accord* 
ing to their annual custom, a day devoted by the 
parents to the happinefs of their children. 

Their estates were within half a mile of each 
Dther, and the festival was celebrated either at the 
chateau of Amand or St. Villeroy ; the latter this 
year claimed the honour, where a large room had 
been fitted up for the occasion, for it had been 
agreed the amusements of the evening should com- 
mence with a dance, which was continued with 
great spirit till eight o'clock, when the doors of an 
elegant saloon were thrown open, where, at the 
farther end a throne had been erected for the mo- 
narchs of the night, and on a velvet cushion lay a 
crown and sceptre, the ingenious device of the 
4 D 
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elder daughters of each illustrious mansion. The 
canopy above was ornamented with artificial flow- 
crs from the hand of the youthful artists ; festoons 
of coloured lamps, intermixed with the same, were 
hung round the apartment, from the centre of 
which was suspended a glafs chandelier ; the 
lights of its numerous branches reflected in the 
mirrors that adorned the pannels, enlivened their 
eflPect^ and gave an air of cheerfulnefs to all the 
decorations. Cane seats of the most curious work- 
manship, surrounded an oval table, which sup- 
ported a large twelfth-cake ornamented with a 
variety of figures, that attracted the children's ad- 
miration, as they took their several stations around 
it. ** Dear I how beautiful !" exclaimed the eldest 
St Villeroy, " I never saw any thing so handsome." 
•— " What a pity," said Mademoiselle de St. Amand, 
** that this day comes but once a year !" — " Do let 
us sit up till twelve, Mamma," said a little girl of 

about six years old, whose wish was repeated by 
her sister, though two years younger. *' I have 
given you permifsion to sit up till ten^^ replied 
Madame de St. Villeroy, '* and that is late 
enough.** 

A murmur of discontent was heard throughout 
the juvenile afsembly, till a figure that was placed 
foremost upon the cake attracted universal notice. 
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It represented a gueoi ; for it wore a crown : it 
was extremety beautiful^ appeared to be made of 
wax, and was placed in the attitude of playinf 
upon a harp. 

The children indeed fancied that its slender 
finders touched the strings ; what was their ^to- 
nishment when they heard it sing distinctly^ and 
with the sweetest voice^ the following verses : 

* When evening twUight fades away, 

<' Descending on the lunar beam, 
" Instructive precept to convey, — 

" We fairies act as mortals dream \ 

" Now resting on the closing flow'r, 

'• Or on the dewy molehill meet, 
<* In dance to pafs the midnight hour, 

•^ And cheer with songs the frugal treat. 

** Start not«^no evil sprite am I, 
<^ For fairies e'er the good attend ; 

*' Correction's part by sport supply, 
*' And prove of innocence, the friend." 

The music ceased— 4he figure thus continued \r^ 
** My name is Harmonia^ the queen of the fairy 
world. I lo(^ with pity on the failings of mortals^ 
3 Dt 


their animoskkt zud self-^fvoi^fat ^lievaiices di^ 
treft me } whenerer my presence cam be of any 
«enrice, I present myself before theau The yomg 
are more particularly under my infiiieiicc} far 
mhen ill habits ate streagtfaeDcd by years^ h is not 
in the powerof a '&iemlly .nonitor to eradicate <te 
jHMSon. I come net to ioterropt die'fesdure^ceaa, 
but to draw an important leftoo horn its effiscts. 
I have said I am a fairy ; this little afsembly are, 
no doubt, well acquainted with the properties at- 
tached to an aerial character. They will, doubt- 
lefs, expect to see some wonderful specimen of niy 
power, perhaps the table converted into a garden, 
or the apartment into a palace ; but every thing 
here is so weU arranged for this eve of frolic, that 
f urth6r art would be superfluous, i^t me see how 
far I can contdbute to the^general pkasuarQ,"-^lay- 
ing aside the harp, and by theaisiatance^a wand, 
leaping o^ the cake, and advancing to the eldest 
young lady—" I feel disposed to-graat oHe request, 
to oblige each of my little friends. What do jw» 
most wish for, my dear '?'—** Oh f that twelfth- 
cakes were produced every iny^ — ** If,** replied the 
fairy, •* at the close of this evening, the wiih is 
instrumental to yotn: happineis, it •shall be com- 
plied with. Well, young gentleman,'' addr^ing 
Master St. Amand, who sat ofipositOj ** what is 


yonr whh ?"•— <^ That I had a nice little hof 8e to 
Tide on.''-^*^ The wish is not unveaeonable^ I grant 
it with pkasure." 

A beautiful whiite poney was immediately led 
into the room, to the surprise and delight of the 
whole company, each left their places to stroke 
and carefs it* Twenty minutes elapsed before 
Monsieur de St. Amand could persuade them to 
let it be conveyed to the stabk. 

As soon a& order was restored, the fairy accosted 
Lonisa de St. Villeroy, ^ What shall I do for you, 
nxf lote ?"«-** Be so good to persuade Mamma to 
kt us sit up till twehpe o^clodc.'^-^*' A bold <k* 
mand indeed i but as I ant the fifst queen of the 
cveiung, I suppoA I may take upon me to grant 
the request,'^ bowing gracefully to the ladies at 
Ac top of the taUe. ^ Oh i how hsappj you have 
made ns, dear Madam,'' said Iioiusa. ** The ef* 
feet of immoderate indolgenee wiU prore the 
reality of that/' rcpiied Harmonia, who then turn* 
ed to a little boy on the kft, saying, ** What 
should you like. Sir ?" — ** A twelft}>>cake twicb 
as large as this.'' — ^ Indeed f — ^Make room< for it 
then, young gentlemen and ladies. Yon are sa* 
tisfied, I hope— here it is."— «* Thank ytni, thank 
yott, kind fairy, I shall now have cake till the day 
comes again !"— He cut off a piece immediately, 
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and began eating ir, without offering any to the 
company* Suddenly he perceived it diminieh, 
and, for fear of not having enough, hastily cut off" 
another slice, and put it into his pocket. The re- 
mainder instantly disappeared, and its place was 
supplied by an immense rod. <* WeU,'' said he 
to himself, the fairy is not quite so kind as I thought 
her ; however, I have still a piece in my pocket.'* 
— ^He felt for it, but found only a small folded 
paper, on which was written, an emetic, or a re- 
medy for Greedinbss. Ashamed of. his conduct, 
he made a thousand proitiises of future generosity^ 
and intreated the fairy to permit him to. wish' 
again. <^ That I cannot do,'' said she, " the com-* 
pletion of one wish is sufficient. The paper, on 
your apparent contrition, I commit, with the rod^ 
to the care of your mother ; the present mortifii 
cation will, I hope, prove the further use of both 
unnecefsary. Your friend, I imagine, will edify 
by your example, and form a better wish. On 
what have you decided, my little fellow ?"*— " To 
have, if you please, an open carriage, with two 
live horses, small enough to drive about these 
large rooms, when the weather will not let me go 
abroad."—" You might have made a wiser wish, 
as the event shall prove; when young people's 
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desires are unreasonabki they must blame only 
themselves for the consequences." 

The equipage immediately J||||isaredj the pret- 
tiest that was ever seen ; the colour of the horses 
was a bright chesnut, and the harnefs silver ; on 
the handle of the whip was engraved, " Let youth 
with caution guide the steeds." The active Henry 
read the words, but paid no attention to their im- 
port. Vain of his new employ, he wished to try 
their swiftnefs ; but, unable to manage what he 
had never before attempted, he was soon thrown 
from: hi& seat, and the carnage broken into a 
thous^d pieces, as the nimble-footed steeds dis- 
appeared. ** Had you asked," said the fairy, 
" for what had been proper for a child, this ac* 
cident would not have happened ; it is but a slight 
one, yet let it leave an imprefsion on the mind, 
that our wishes and pursuits, if not adapted to our 
ages and capacities, may ofcen lead to difficulties, 
but never conduct us to hap{finefs." Then turn- 
ing to Emily de St. Amand, " One should not 
think, to look at this little picture of health an4 
satisfaction, that she had any request to make." 
— •" Only this one wish, dear Madam, for a drefs^ 
and cap with feathers, like Mammals, it is so pret- 
ty !"_" For a lady, no doubt, though ridiculous 
for a child." — So saying, Harmonia struck her 
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white wand upon the tablcj and instantly four 
pages, clothed in blue and silver, brought in a 
drefs like that of Madame de St. Amand. Emily 
Capered about the room for joy, and could scarcely 
be prevailed upon to stand still, while they put on 
her new aUire. She attempted to dance again, 
but found the train extremely inconvenient, and 
the head-drefs, with feathers as long as her arm, 
very troublesome ; she coul4 not turn from side 
to side, without incommoding some one who was 
near her ; and in half an hour would gladly have 
exchanged her inconsistent apparel for the simple 
frock. " Young gentleman,*' said the fairy to 
the younger St. Villeroy, a boy of eight years oldf 
*' from what you have seen, you will, no doubt, 
wish with more precaution, take one moment 
more to recollect before you speak.**—** All I wish 
for,** said Clement, " is a set of large goJJen nice*- 
pifts."— ** A very splendid request, indeed, behold 
I ieep my promise, they are here, amuse yourself 
till you are tired.'*—** That I shall never be, with 
such churming playthings,** resumed the delighted 
boy. *^'What has this good child to ask for.^ 
demanded Harmonia, addrefsing Isabel dc VS- 
leroy. ** A purse CtpiTfi fttll of goid.**— *« And 
may it prove to you what riches seldom are to the 
pofsefsor, a blessikg.***— Isabel received, xn the 
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most grateful manner, heriraluable present, hastily 
left the Saloon, and returned soon after widi a 
cotrntenance animated with joy. ** Tou appear 
the happiest of us all," said her elder brother.-^ 
** TTic close of the evening,*' interrupted the fairy, 
^ must <letermiae who is entitled to that appella- 
tion ; at present I admit of no inquiries, here is 
still a young lady to make her chcHce/'-^*' Pray 
let me have a purse twice as large as Isabers.**— 
** It is yourSf be careful of its contents, and re- 
membcrj that gold is not always a blefsingi it may 
be productive of much misery and mischief.**'^ 
** But not with me, Madam, I will not buy any 
thing but what is useful,— books, caps, thimbles^ 
pencils, rulers, housewives, work-baskets, and 
pocket-books. Oh ! what pretty things it will 
purchase.** — ^** I have now done my part,*' resum- 
ed the beautiful Harmonia, and leave you to the 
pleasures of the evening. Should any one of you 
be desirous of seeing me again, tap three times 
upon the table, as the clock strikes twelve, and I 
will return.** So saying she disappeared, and the 
young people betook themselves to their annual 
sports ; king and queen were drawn by the elder 
St. Villeroy and Emily de St. ^mand, who were 
immediately conducted to the throne, from whence 
they received the homage of the cheerful afsembly. 
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The cake was then divided, and presented to the 
company. It was so rich with sweetmeats, that the 
young gentleman who had wished for one twice 
as large, for a while forgot the incident of his con- 
fusion, and ate of it immediately. — Forfeits were 
continued till nine o'clock, when the dance was 
renewed, but not with former hilarity. The 
queen, unused to a flowing train, could scarcely 
move without tearing her drefs, and her head be- 
gan to ache with its load of finery, unaccustomed 
to any ornament but its natural auburn ringlets* 
The younger St. Villeroy was so delighted with 
his golden nine-pins, that he left his partner every 
five minutes to look at them. The little boy, who 
had eaten so much cake, felt a sicknefs which re- 
minded him of his failing. The lady, who had 
received the largest purse of gold, was so occupied 
with the ideal disposal oi it, that she frequently 
made mistakes, or went down the dance with 
another's partner, and before the clock struck 
eleven, all was confusi(Hi, peevishnefs, and ill- 
humoyr. The party was broken up; each com- 
plained of being tired ; the owner of the golden 
nine-pins fell asleep upon one of the benches, and 
the young lady who wished to sit up till midnight, 
with the one who had desired a twelfth-cake every 
4ay, feU it difficult to keep themselves awakc« 
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Never did an hour seem so tedious s each unwilling 
to testify their impatience or fatigue, secretly wish- t 
ed it away* 

At length, the clock gave warning, when 
Mademoiselle de St. Villeroy, asked her Mamma's 
permifsion to summon the fairy, that they might 
have the pleasure of bidding her good-night.— 
The signal given, she re-appeared, and thus se- 
parately addrefsed the little society ; " Will you 
have a twelfth-cake to-morrow, young lady?"—- 
" Oh ! no, dear Madam, I am quite tired of the 
festival^ once a-year is quite often enough." — " You 
who would sit up till midnight, have, I hope, suf- 
ficiently enjoyed the entertainments of the even- 
ing/' — *^ Not much since ten," they all replied^ 
" we became so sleepy."—" Give this gentleman 
his powder," saidHarmonia, pointing to the greedy 
child^ who was rolling upon the floor, " a few 
strokes of the rod will be necefsary after he is in 
bed. Correction' is the only remedy for his illnefs. 
And now> young ladies of the golden treasures, 
I hope you have not purchased your pleasures too 
dearly." — " I have not bought any thing as yet," 
replied the owner of the largest purse, ** to-morrow 
will do, I have it all in my head."—" Perhaps so," 
said the fairy, ^^ but wherfe is your money ?"— 
She felt for it, but the purse was empty. *• What 
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can be the meaning of this ? who can have rob- 
bed me ?** — " No one,'' said the Monitor ; ** I re- 
called the treasure which you would have made 
an improper use of. Look in this mirror^ and be- 
hold the good jott might haiFC doncj when your 
selfish mind sought only to gratify its vanity.** — 
** Oh ! what '•Tetchcd beings !** she exclaimed^ 
'* here is a father and six children in prison, and 
a group of our villagers apparently starving. Ah ! 
if 1 had thought of their distrefs, I would have 
sent them half my riches. I would have rescued 
this man from confinement." — ** Then will I over- 
look your former thoughtlefsnefs/* resumed the 
fairy, " and restore the purse. Whatever you 
take from it for benevolent purposes shall be re- 
placed, but when you think only of selfish grati- 
fications, you shall find it empty. Behold now 
the eflFects of real generosity,'* presenting the mir- 
ror also to her sister. '' Did you ever see this 
poor boy, ladies ?'* — ^^ Yes, many a time, and he 
was one of the musicians to-night, but I mifsed 
him at our second dance." — " Observe in his hand 
the purse of Isabel ; with her generous present, 
he saves from perisliing a widowed mother, and 
six helplefs little ones. We see from this, that 
the acquisition of fortune is sometimeT a blefsing, 
and the source of happinefs \ the satisfaction of a 
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liberal heart can proTc it. As my last donatioiiy 
worthy Isabel, accept a second pnrse, which will 
ever be a source of sdf-felicity, while you make it 
instrumental to the blifs and welfare of the deserv- 
ing and unfortunate. Let the events of this even- 
ing teach 700 the folly of indulging unreasonable 
denreSf and the uneasinefs that must ever be the 
result of acting contrary to a parent's better judg- 
ment. We must be frugal of pleasure, if we 
would taste its real enjoyment.^'-— Should the 
'twelfth*day party of my little friends, even at a 
more advanced age, seek happinefs throu^ the 
medium of moderation^ good humour, and filial 
obedience, the Fairy has not been a uselefs mom- 
tor, nor the wishes accomplished In vain/' 


CHAP. VIII. 

JljLt nine o'clock the following mornings little 
Edmund tapped softly at the door of Edward's 
apartment, '* Get up brother, Mamma has sent 
me to call you, breakfast is going in. 

Ednv. Well, did not Mamma say we might 
ileepas lodg as we chose this morning ? 
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EJm. Till eighti Edward ; but it is now nine 
o'clock, and she will be angry if you do not come. 

£ilw. Teazing little fellow, go along. 

£Jm* You need not speak so sharply, Mamma 
sent me. 

£dw0 Weill well, say I am coming. 

£dm* Let me then advise you to make haste, 
(and be tripped nimbly down stairs again) '* and so/' 
continued Edward, turning again to his pillow, 
*' our holiday is over, and we must again to bu- 
sinefs. I hate the vacation fag ^ I am sure it is 
not practiced any where but .here, yet Mamma 
will have it so ; she is very good, knows what is 
. best for us, and her commands should be obeyed; 
{rising) I will try then to do all she desires with 
cheerfulnefs, and good humour.*' In a short time 
Edward made one among the little party in the 
breakfast parlour. — " I was extremely pleased 
with your behaviour, my dear children, yester- 
day," said Mrs. Lymington ; " Josephine and 
Edward were more condescending and agreeable 
than usual. 

Ednt. And will you not reward them. Mamma? 

Mrs. Lym. With what, my love ? 

Edm. You have some nice little sweet cakes. 

Mrs. Lym, Which you would have no objec- 
tion to, I suppose y for your good behaviour, you 
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-shall have onCj it is a recompense for a little boy ; 
but your brothers and sisters, who by their ami- 
able conduct^ contributed as much to my happlnefs 
as their own^ are entitled to something more. It 
is their part to choose, mine to furnish ^he enter- 
tainment that will reward them best. 

J?iw. How good you are, dear Mamma, will 
you favour us then with' another story ? 

J/ex. Or some poetry. 

Har. Do, dear Mamma. 

Mrs. Lym. For the sake of variety, suppose I 
read a drama. I have one which I believe will be 
new to you all. You must not expect, Harcourt, 
that it will abound with incident or novelty of $i« 
tuation. When I dramatized a domestic tale, I 
wrote not to please the multitude, but to improve 
the hearts of niy children^ 

Har. And such a drama, I am sure, will give 

us more pleasure than any that have been per- 
formed 5 for it will be devoid of those improprie- 
ties which I have heard you censure in, at present, 
the most celebrated. 

Mrs. Lym. You aUude to the abhorrence I^ 
exprefsed the other day, at the invocations so fre- 
quent in the German pieces. I have not yet read 
one that I can acknowledge myself pleased with ; 
the moral tendency of all appears to be bad \ and 
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8uch prodactionsi I bopej I shall nerer become 
fashionable enough to zdmire, while our own 
country can produce dramatic getkiusesi whose 
works might improre the age, and do honour to 
posterity. It is late, we must suspend our con- 
versation to another opportunity. Edward, I shall 
hope to receive a good account of your behaviour 
from Mifs Neville. 

Edw. Why of me particularly, my dear 
Mamma ? 

Mrs. Lym. Because you are most apt to forget 
to practise the restraint so requisite over a too 
troublesome and restlefs disposition. 

Edw. I will endeavour to be quiet, and make 
myself agreeable, indeed I will. {Tbe children 
retire.) 

Edward, desirous of obliging, sat down in a 
great bustle to his drawing, but found no time 
gained by precipitations ; for, in placing his board, 
he overthrew a cup of water over his sister's copy, 
and full twenty minutes elapsed, before things 
could be again arranged in their proper order. 
The accident had ruffled his temper, and the 
drawing which he sought to do, with so much 
eagernefs, now appeared replete with difficulties ; 
a tear more than once glistened in his eye, he 
strove to supprefs it ; the promise he had given his 


mother^ and the kindnefshe had experienced since 
his return, subdued the rising emotions of ill 
humour i not having lost all command of himself, 
he tried to correct his failings, and for once suc- 
ceeded ; for what we wish to do dneenlyy we can 
generally accomplish. By twelve o'clock die out- 
line was correctly finished ; the lefsons had been 
repeated to Mifs Neville's satisfaction ; and Mrs. 
Lymington, when the tea things were removed, 
read to her little circle the following Drama. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 

Sir SiDKBv Some AviLL£* £mj ly, 

Alberiu & Steward* Louisa. Some&villk. 

Sambo, h Negro Boy. Mrs. Bknhamokd. 

Henry Sombrville. Laura Benhamond. 

Farmer Woodi*by. Mrs. Woodjley* 

CONSTANTIA. LuCY. 

ACT L 

ScEHE \."^An elegant apartment at Mr» Sidney*! 
Vilhy njoith folding doors opening to the garden^ 
and a variety of choice plants placed up9n tripods 
in different parts oj the room* 


*•». 


Sir ^ID^^^I follonved by ALBERT. 

Alb. I am happy, Sir Sidney, that hereto you 
have found every order executed to your satisfac- 
tion. Some of the apartments are not yet finished, 
but the upholsterer has promised the furniture 
without fail the latter end of next week. Tour 
honouB gave us rather short notice \ so short in- 
deed, I feared from the beginninning it would be 

impofsible to have the old mansion entirely m^' 
demized by the time of your arrival. 
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• Sir SiJ. Tis all rtry well, Albert ; I had long 
found the warm climate of the Indies disagree 
with mei and resolved to quit it on the death of 
Sir Edward Somervillei my Constantia's father^ 
to take pofsefsion of this paternal mansion, for he 
had no son to inherit the large domain ; the name 
and title, as you may remember in this case, was 
to descend to the husband of his daughter. You 
were Sir Edward's steward for thirty years, en- 
titled by your fidelity and honest services to his 
confidence. You knew, you carefsed, that daughter 
in her lovely infancy ; you remember the day la 
which she exchanged a parent's for a husband's 
protection ; you beheld the joy that agitated his 
aged bosom at this ; the completion of his - most 
sanguine wish, and witnefsed the increase of our 
mutual felicity, during the years we resided one 
happy and united family beneath this paternal 
roof. 

ji/b» Would that my worthy master had never 
persuaded you to quit it ; but he meant all for the 
best. 

Sir Sid. He did. The appointment to India 
was an advantageous one \ iand in exhorting me to 
accept it, he sacrificed his feelings to my interest, 
and knew not, till we had left himi the lofs he 
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had ta amteiiQi from being deprived the maeij 
of Us amiable daughter. 

jilb. Often when he has lamented her absence^ 
have I endeavoured to urge the neceftity of your 
speedy return^ he would not hear of it ; and said, 
the future welfare of his children required a longer 
residence ; that in a few short years^ he hoped to 
embrace again his darling child ; till such an iiv- 
terview could take place, be would comfort hioi* 
self with his grandchildren. It was his intcntioa 
to have had them home every vacation. Their 
mother's death was a stroke of affliction asi unex* 
pected as insupportable y my poor master mevcr 
held up his head after the melancholy news ar- 
rived ; more than twelve months be lingered in a 
declining state of health, yet would not suffer one 
to write to you } whenever he felt a little bettcrj 
he would take up a pen hnnseif, his letters were 
always cheerful, for he made me read them, lest 
any exprefsions might have escaped him, that 
could convey to you any idea of his sufferings; 
and they were written with an endeavour to ad* 
minister that comfort to you he stood so much 
in need of. Twenty times a day, would he tra^ 
verse my young lady's apartment, lean upon the 
eld harpsicord, and burst inco teats. Pardon me^ 

dear Sir, the sad scene still hangs heavy on mj 
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tnind. I would testrain my grief^ if it were 
pofsiblo, that I might not add to your affiiction. 

Sir Sid. Words arc not wanting to convtnoe 

loe czf yottr attachment, good M man ^ yours are 

not teavs to give ofibnoe, they speak your afieotion 

te -my OonstatitU and lier fattier ; mine ihAl 

mngle with -^em s we^l tpay this last tribute to 

ibeir 4oved vespeded mesyiory in this mansiim, 

where CAFtery apartment will long excite the in* 

da%ence^ >our sorrows. Soon as your letters 

reached we wirfi the «ad intelligence, here I re- 

9<Aved ta fix my ftittTre residence, yet felt a re- 

^ucmnee Vy revisit it, in its fiormer state. The 

atteffaticms .have been judiciously executed, and in 

these I have to acknowledge your judgment and 

feeling ; atas 1 they avail but little. When I left 

England, Albert, I had a wi£e ; this, the native 

mansion ef ntyConstantia, however altered, how- 

€var modernk&ed, must bru^ back to recollection^ 

4ihq scene of long lost happinefs. I had hoped the 

suggested pisui, would have robbed remembrance 

of its poignancy, but it is still the same, and I 

diall lament with my children tlieir mother's lofs, 

^who died soon after our establishment at Madras. 

jllh. It was your wish, Sir, that Master Henry 

and my dear young ladies who were at school, 

should be fetched home. They arrived a week 
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^gOi but you have not seen them. They were in 
bed when you came last nighty shaU I go for 
them ? . • 

Sir Ssd^ Presentlyi good Albert ; first. let .nie 
acquaint you with my intentions respecting them. 
If I am ever to drink again of the cup of happinefs, 
it must be presented by my children. They are 
my all $ the only treasure that my heart acknow- 
iedges> and in their society I seek an alleviation 
of my sorrows. Here, henceforth, under my own 
inspection, shall they receive their education. My 
son shall find a tutor in his father, and for my 
girls, I have been recommended to an able in* 
structrefs. In my way hither, I stopped a few 
days with my old friend Lord Belmore, to whom 
I related my intention ; jier ladyship immediately 
made inquiries, and has been succefsful ; an ac- 
complished but unfortunate woman^ having just 
completed the education' of the daughters of an 
intimate acquaintance, has undertaken that of. my 
Constantia and her sisters ; but let me not forget 
toask after our poor neighbours. 

jtli. They will rejoice to see your honour 
again, though, thanks to your generous remittances, 
they have all cheerfully borne the burden of labour, 
without sinking under that of misfortune. 

Sir, Sid. To continue to each the comforts and 


conveniences of life, shall be the thought of my 
leisure hours ; and when, Albert, I behold once 
more the sun of happinefs arise on all around me, 
one cheering ray may reach again the gloomy 
confines of my heart. 

jilb. Ah ! doubt it not. Sir, time will wear 
away the remembrance of the deepest sorrow. 

Sir. Sid. Yet not the stain of conscience^ one 
little speck therCf will blot out peace for ever. 
Albert, to you I speak with confidence, you re- 
member my sister, have heard me speak of her : 
Bhe married— the deserving object of her choice 
was not of noble or illustrious family ; and for 
having dared to give her hand unsanctioned by a 
brother's approbation, was banished his Society 
for ever. Cruel pride — unfeeling prejudice ; had 
it not been for this, I still had lived in my Amelia's 
affection, and could have found consolation^ for 
my lofs in a sister's presence. It was some months 
after I renounced her, Albert, that I became a 
husband. I could then have pardoned her at- 
tachmenti and sought to effect a reconciliation^ 
but it was too late. 

Jit, Have you not heard, then, since of the 
idear lady ? 

Sir Sid. Once, by chance, the circumstance of 
the husband's death, and widow's misfortunes. 
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was mentlosied by a friend^ wko had lately been 
in France^ biit was acquakited wUh no further 
partioiilan dun that she had left Orleans with her 
infant, as soon as thdr debts were discharged ; to 
effect which, she had deprived herself of exery t^f 
luaUei a long and expensive iUjaefs having put a 
stop lo i^ hk oiercantUe pursuits, and induced 
diem almost to beggary. The brother, who could 
have proved himself a £rxec^ at this trying period} 
had xenounced all affinity. Too late, Albert* mj 
jieart relented of its unkindnefs, for never since 
have I been able to obtain the slightest tidings of 
my injured sister. (He retires to a distant part ^ 

the room in great emotion^) 

• I 

SC£NE II. 

Henry* (Peeping in J Papa is here» I am «»«> 
I must venture in.— -JPapa, my dear Papa» how 
glad I am to see you ! Cantwell toid .me yoa 
was come, and I have been hunting for you m 
every room but this ;— how do you do^ my ^^^ 
Papa ? i&tit Albert. 

Sir Sid. (Emhrucing Henry) Well, very wclJ,- 
thanks to my dear boy ; run for your sisterSi ^1 
love, I am impatient to see them* 

Hen. Oh f they are just at the door, for tbcT 
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followed me almost through every room ; but if 
you was really so impatient to see us, dear Papa^ 
why did you stand talking so long with Albert ? 

Sir SiJ* I had a great deal to say to him^ my 
dear» as I have to yoa and my dear girls. 

Scene III. 

Enter Albert with the children. They run to Sir 
Sidney^ nvho ^affectionately embraces them. 

Const* I am very glad to see you home again. 
Papa. I was so tired of being at school ; but you 
will let us have long holidays now^ mil you not ? 

fijr Sid. I. am sorry to hear you say you were 
tired of school; the govcmefs with whom you 
were placed, was in your dear mother's opinion, 
a most imiable woman ; she ,was lalso extremely 
accomplishedj and from her attentions I had hoped 
you would have derived every wished improve- 
ment. • ^ " 

Const. I did try to learn, Papa, but she was so 
particular, and then it was hard to sfay so long at 
school; to be there three years, learning every 
day, and for the last twelve months, no holidays 
allowed us as the others had. 

Sir Sid. 'This was indeed an unavoidable hard- 
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ship;^ for, after your good gnndfather^s deattii 
You had no relatioos in England who could rt» 
ceire you at the dificrent vacations* From Mrs* 
ManscFs society yoii might have derired pleasure 
and instruction^ and^ should hare submitted to the 
necefsity of pafsing the holidays at school without 
repining. 

Emtlj. Bttt| Papa» it was so ill-naturedj when 
the Mifs Trifles asked us to go home with themi ! 
with their Mamma's consent, not to give us per^ 
jnlfMon. 

Sir Sid, You attach in undeserved cdisure on 
your govemefs's character. It was my exprefs 

command that you should not pafs a day out of 
her sight ; she therefore did her duty in xcfusing 
any invitadon that might be given you. 

Lou* You know, Constantia, she told us, she 
could n6i consent to it, because she had our 
Pa4>a*s command to the contrary. You should 
not say Mrs. Mansel was ill-natured ; we had not 
any lefsons to learn i in the holidays we always 
drank tea with her, and she gave out a number of 
toys for our amusement. 

Comt. Yes y you hav^ reason to talk of her 
kindnefs ; you was her favourite. 

£mi/y. Not more than I was : and you might 
have been her favourite als0| if you had not been 
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so fond of Mlfs Lawlefs i but you tupuld follow 

her eicample^ and you know what a wicked girl 

she was> and that Mrs. Mansel said she dioutd I 

expel her as soon as her mother returned from 

Scotland. 

Sir Sid. I am greatly concerned at this account, 
Constantia, that you should prefer the company 
of the undeservingi to the society of the amiable. 
Mrs* Mansel I am certaini was entitled to all your 
ailcction and gratitude* 

Emily. Indeed she was. Papa; you cannot 
think how kind her behaviour waS) after she knew 
our dear Mamma was dead ; she talked so tender* 
ly to Constantia and all of us. I do love my 
governefs> and shall be sorry if we stay away from 
her very long. 

Sir Sid. , I hope you will ever esteem her, 

Emilyy as your Erst instructrefs^ and be grateful 

for all her attentions. This Jarge mansion would 

be a gloomy place without society ; in that of my 

Constantia and her sisters, I had promised myself 

still some happy hours ; this made me determine 

on continuing their education at home. Mrs* 

Mansel deserves my warmest thanks : it is not 

from difsatisfaction of her conduct, but for an 

alleviation of my own affliction, that I remove 

you from her maternal care. 

Ea 


CcMt, I am ture» I am very glad : we sliall do 
much better at home.— We can have masters, and 
I can teach in their absence. 

Sir Sid* That is a task you are too young to un- 
dertake, however you might be capable of itj 
which I at present have many doubts of. You 
must prepare to receive a new instructrefs ; to 
whofe lefsons and requests, I hope, it will not be 
necefsary to enforce obedience and attention ••• 
Disappoint not a father's fanguine expectations* 
Constantia, you are my eldeft daughter, add not 
to my present trouble by being the most unami- 
able. Say that you will endeavour to make me 
happy, by correcting the errors of a too giddy dif« 
j)oGtion ; I Will not attribute them to the heart— 
your's, if formed after that of the best of mothers, 
must be worthy. I will hope you have been in« 
fiuenced by a .pernicious, though too powerful 
example ; and, that removed, you will fufier a fu« 
perior mode to regulate your future condu A. 

Hen. I am fure Conftantia will be good, 
and fo will I, and Emily, and Louifa ; for we shall 
rejoice to sec, and make you happy. Time will 
pafs so pleasantly ^ I shall like to say all my lefsons 
to you. Will you let me come with you into the 
library, and read some Latin, Papa ? 
Sir Sid. Not noW| my love } I have a little -btt« 
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sinefs in the village.-^To-morrow wc will com- 
mence our studies^ you may now go and amufe 
yourfclves. 

JEmi* Thank you, dear Papa. (Running out.) 

Const. Where are you going, Emily ? You arc 
abfolutely as rude as a ploughboy : You do Mrs 
Manfell great credit, indeed. Did you ever fee 
the young ladies run acrofs a room, in that vul- 
gar manner^ at Piermont-placs.^ Come back, if 
you please, and walk with elegance. C'Smi/y stops, J 

Sir iid* I prefer the lively step^.of my little 
charmer, to a more formal deportment; and, if 
elegance is accompanied with haughtinefs and ill* 
humour» as in your example, it is an acquirement 
I do not wish her to pofsefs. Tou have mistaken 
the term ; whatever is natural or eafy, cannot be 
inelegant. 

Const. I thought I might be allowed to tell my 
sisters their faults ; there is nobody else in the 
house to set them right : Cantwelt may be a good 
housekeeper^ but she is certainly extremely vulgar. 
I suppose you would not have them thought rude 
and iU-mannerly, by their new governors. 

Sir Sid. Nor should I like to have my eldest 
daughter thought ill-humoured or imperious. 

Const. Do you mean to stsmd all day at the 
door, Emily^ in representation of a statue ? 

Ej 
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t Emily returns, goes up to her PapOy then walks in a 
stately manner acrofs the room.) 

Emu It was rude to leave my dear Papa fo ab- 
ruptly J but he is not angry, and I will behave bet- 
ter in future. Now for the elegant step of a hall- 
room. I was so overjoyed, dear sir, at your arri- 
val, I forget all Monsieur Pasgrave's graces — ^Ict 
me try to recollect them. Will that please you, 
sister? 

Const. Better.*— Stay at the dooj, and observe 

how I leave the room. Louifa, do you follow jse. 

(Constantta leads her sister to her father, makes an of' 

fected curtsey, and, with a stately air, leaves the apart* 

ment. Henry mimicing them.) 

ffen* Boarding-fchool graces ! — Do,Papa, let me 
pra£iice a few of them ; Constantia will be grieved 
if no one follows her elegant example. But, feri- 
ouily, Papa, do you not think it a great pity that 
my sister is so conceited ; she makes herself very 
ridiculous. 

Sir Sid. She will in time, I hope, bec6me sen- 
sible of her errors : however her conduct might 
attract the ridicule of strangers, it should have 
efcaped a brother's ; at least, while the failings of 
youth in your own character stand in need of cor- 
rection, you should rather conceal than expose 
those of a sisten Leave me^ my dear boy, I ana 
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not in ^Irits. to talk more with 7011 this morning. 

ScsMfi IV. 

Sir Sid. Thia interview with my children has 
shown me all the importance of the task I have un- 
4ertaken : a public education was not calculated to 
improve my Henry's too volatile disposition -> but 
he has a good hearty and this turn for ridicule may 
be cor reeled .*^My Constantia's conduct gives me 
a severe disappointment : she was a fond mother's 
darling ; andj I had hoped to have found her, all 
that was amiable and lovely.— Alas ! how seldom 
is it we obtain the expected satisfaction from thofe 
objects to which we attach the most extensive ideas 
of bajppinefs ! (Exit J . 


CHAP. IX. 

ScsNE V. Mrs. CantweWs aparfment:»^Mrs» 
Cofttivell at work. Const antia standing by her^ 

Emily and Louisa amusing themselves with 

mrranging her work'basket* 

Const, And are you sure^ Cantwell, all is quite 
true that you have been telling us about go* 
yernefses ? 

•• E 4 
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Caftt. Pcrfcftly true, my dear young lady : I 
could give you fifty instances more of their ill- 
treatment of their pupils. — ^Thpy arc a set of cruel 
mifchief-making beings ; the upstart half-educated 
daughters of some broken Englifli tradesmen, or 
artful, insinuating, hypocritical Emegrees, who 
come over for proteftion, and who exercise their 
genius and flimsy accomplishments to the injury of 
the truly deserving among our Own sweet country- 
women: fori do not mean to say that all governefset 
are half-educated, I speak of the generality of those 

"whd look out for private situations. ^ 

' * •. • , • • 

EmL The one,*theni Papa has chosen, m^y be 
a" good one. * •' 

' C'arit. She w^ry, to be sure ; but the contrary it 

• * * * ■ 

more probable. My master is aworthy man, but 
no great judge of these matters : he had better 
have employed me to have looked abSut for him; 
we should soon have heard of somebody. 

Const' 1 will not obey her, I am resolved ; for 
I am sure I cohM have taught my sifters very well. 
Do not you think so, Cantwcllf and we could 
have done without.. 

Cant. Yes, my good young lady ; you would 
have taken great pains with them, and it would 
have been much better than letting a stranger into 
the house, who, perhaps will be a spy upon us all i 
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and make a world of mischief, with the tales she 
will carry to your Papa. 

Lott» Papa will not listen to her: he ncYer 
would suffer us to tell tales of one another. 

Cant. Very likely^ Mifs.«— But your having no 
Mamma, this person will have great authority ; 
and, no doubt, the full command of my master's 
car, at all times. Poor young ladies ! how I shall 
pity you.— Confir. d all day long to your studiea# 
permitted only to walk out when your governefa 
pleafes, and never allowed to come into the 
housekeeper's apartment. 

Lou. I shall be sorry for that \ for you have 
been very kind to us i though I do not believe, all 
governefses are so cruel as you would have us ima« 
gine them. 

Emi. We shall lose all our nice cake and sweet- 
meats. 

Cant, No, my love \ PU endeavour to watch an 
opportunity to bring you all you have been accus« 
tomed to. 

Const* You are very good, Cantwell } and be 
afsured I shall ever love you. The contents of my 
purse may not be always at my own difpofal, but 
while it is, allow me to beg your acceptance of thi» 
little trifle, for all your attentions to us Cnce we 
came home (Offering her halj-a^guima.) 
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CanU Blefs mc» dear Mifs> what are you think- 
injT ^^\ ^^^ S^ld would buy you a number of 
pretty ornaments ; I beseech you not to think of 
thu& rewarding my poor services. 

Const. Papa will supply me with all I want ; 
and I must insist on your taking it : Do, dear 
Cantwell> oblige me. 

tant. I would not displease you for the world ; 
dear young ladyj I know your generous heart 
would be hurt at a longer refusal \ and thus wit!: 
heartfelt gratitude^ accept your favour. 

Emily. And now, Constantia^ you have not a 
' sixpence remaining. 

Const. Is that your concern^ Emily ? 

Emily, No; but I think you w^I be sorry» 
should we walk out, and meet with any poor 
beggar, that you have given all away. 

Cant, Your sister has certainly a right to.dis* 
pose of her money as she thinks proper. It is not 
always charity to give to vagrants ; they are pro- 
vided for by the parifh^ and the country abounds 
with impostors^ Allow me to persuade you to 
check a too liberal disposition. 

Const. Indeed I did not think of the poor just 
now ; but I will ask Papa to give me some silver ; 
should we meet any one who appears deserving of 
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relief^ I should not think it right to re£use them i 
trifle. 

Cant. YoB are too good indeed, my lore \ I 
fear your kind heart will meet with many imposi* 
tion$ ; let me persi&de you not to ask your Pftpa 
for any more money at present; he might think 
you had been extravagant* or demand an account 
of what he gave you. He might be displeased at 
your liberality to a poor servant ; for all people do 
not think alike. 

Lou. He wcmld not be displeased, I am sure, 
at our giving to any one who wanted afsistance( 
nor to you, if you was rea//y poor. 

Const, It is true you have good clothes, high 
wages, and many things to make you comfortable ^ 
and as Louisa impertinently observes, are not ab* 
solutely poor; he therefore might be displeased 
should he inquire hq;i¥ I have spent it ; what shall 
I answer i 

Cant* Tou might make a thousand excuses % 
^d if he insisted on knowing, you could fay you 
had lost it. 

Const. And do you think I wooid impose oil 
my father by a falsehood, Cantwell? No; it 
would be very. wicked* Mifs Lawlefs told stories,, 
and it was the only part of her conduct that really 
displeased me ^ for our dear Mamma, when we 

E6 
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vrcte very youagy had Inspired u$ with a !of e of 
trmh| even in the most trifling transactions. 

Smify. (aside* J Cantwell is a naughty woman^ 
I am 8«re. 

Cant. I did not mean . that you should tell • 
story to your Papa^ if it could pofsibly be avoided i 
you might say you had made it a present to a 
friendi and perhaps he would not ask further about 
it $ butj dear ladies^ I must leave you> I have a 
thousand things to attend to ; take all the pleasure 
you can ; run about this large house^ and amuse 
yourselves tiU the time of your confinement 
arrives. (E^it Cantwell. 

Scene VI. 

Leu, I wonder grandpapa was so fond, of 
Cantwell.; she could not be deserving of his kind* 
nefs, how naughty it was to wish Constantia.to 
tell a story. 

J^mily, Grandpapa might not know much of 
her } she was attentive to him in his.illnefs> in 
hopes, perhaps, he would make :her an elegant 
present) he was a strangier to her, motivC| an4 
therefore pleased with her civilities* 
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SCENB VIL 

Hen. (runnlfig in.) Oh ! what fun ! I cannot 
help laughing* to think how droll he looks. 

Const. Who i What is it you mean* bursting 
in upon us in this ungentlemanlike manner. 

Hen. Come* come this way, and Til show you 
such sport ; nerer had such fiin in all my life ! it 
will surprise you all !-— such a sight I 

Emily. Where, brother i 

Lou. Do tell us what it is. 

Hen. No| no ; come into the garden ; I would 
not spoil your surprise for the world ; here* this 
is the shortest way. (Exeunt through the folding 
doors.) 

ScEKB vin. 

The Garden.^ ■ Sambo discovered hstrnefsed like m 
dog, and fastened to a large garden chair. 

Emily, (starting back. J Oh I what is that ! 

Hen. What should it be but my new horfe; 
now you shall see how Fli make him fly. (Stating 
Umse^inthe chair, and flourishing a hntf; nvbip.J 
What* you are sulky ; yon won't stir % hey ! 

Const. It is SambO| I declarct 
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Siam. Tis lodeedf Mifsa v l^ambo do any thing 
to please young Mafsa ; — Sambo no horse. 

Hm. We shall see that : you are as black as 
one, I am sure^ and as strong for ought I know* 
Comei none of your air&--go on I say* 

Sam^ Sambo no go on^ Mafsa; young Mafsa 
coach so heavy ; Sambo no draw more ; Sambo 
die^ . cords so tight ; leather strap cut so. — Oh ! 
dear, if old Mafsa was here ; Sambo no be young 
Mafsa's poney. (Samffo looking up^ receives a lash 
ffthe nvhip.) 

Emily. How can yo^ laugh, and be so crueli 
Henry. Poor Sambo will be killed, pray undo 
the hamefs* 

Hen* YeS| to be sure, that has cost me and 
Ned so much trouble \ not I truly. Sambo's my 
horse, my plaything, my slave. 

Const. Fie, brother, I cannot bear to see you so 
bard hearted. I cannot bear tahear him cry so. 
{Going.) 

Lou. Do not go, Constantia ; I am as much 
shocked as you can be \ but instead of leaving 
Sambo to be the sport of our miscbietons brother, 
let vs endeavour to set hioi at Hberty. I have been 
tryinpf to undo these cords, but it ie loiisofsible 
without cutting *, lend me your sctfssics« 

Const. How unfortunates tbey are in my 
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*virork-boX| what shall we do ? I will ran in and 
fetch them. [Exit Constantia. 

' Scene IX. 

Emily, Pray) brother, undo these cords \ Sambo 
will die, indeed he will. 

Hen. No danger of that ; he is not hurt, not- 
withstanding all his blubbering, 

Lou. It makes me quite unhappy to hear him 
cry so. 

Hen. His noise adds to the sport ; what are a 
negro's tears. ' 

Sir Sid. (nuho has entered unperceived*) The 
tears of a fellow creature ; unfeeling boy, afsist 
me to unloose these cords, and then prepare to 
receive the correction your inhumanity deserves* 

Sanin Oh ! dear, dear \ good mafsa, pity poor 
Sambo. 

Sir Sid. Yes Sambo, most sincerely do I pity 
you i never should you have accompanied me to 
England, could I have thought my son would have 
treated you with such unfeeling cruelty. {Taking 
the cords and harnefs out of Henrys hand*) Put 
yourself Henry into the same position of the poor 
object' before you, and whom I have released *, if 
you dare to hesitate, this shall coQimand obedience, 
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when f ou feel the weight of the carriage, you will 
be able to judge whether Sambo complained with* 
out reason 

Hin. Indeed I cannot move it^ dear Papa ; I 
had no idea it was so heary \ the cords are so tight. 
Oh ! pray take them off. 

Sir Sii^ Why should I be affected at your com* 
(laints> you were deaf to those of Sambo i you 
could laugh at torturci and exult in cruelty. 

Sam* Young mafsa mistaken, thought poor 
siegro no sufier, no feel pain ; old mafsa very good, 
but not all white men % some very cruel beyond 
sea to poor black people ; young mafsa know better 
now, no make Sambo horse again. 

Sir Sid. Tou can forgive him then^ and you 
wish me to release him I 

Sam» Oh yes I cords cut, chair so heavy \ but 
all forgot, now cannot bear to see young malsa 
sufier de torture. 

Hen. I am very sorry indeed. Papa* 

Emily* Pray, Papa, forgive Henry, he will never 
be unkind to Sambo again, I am fure* 

Sir Sid. {Taking of the cords.) Since you inter- 
cede, and he appears sensible of the inhumanity 
of his conduct, I will release him ; and tell me, 
my son, is there that being in creation, that man 

is authorised to treat with contempt or wanton 
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cruelty ! The same Almighty Power tl^tt allotted 
a fair comjAexion to the Europten^ OFdained 
sable tints to the skin of the Indian ; and to the 
negro gave a soul^ perhaps as spotlefs as that 
which would ransom a fellow creature from 
slavery;* I can never reflect on the cruel traffic. 
without shuddering; the disgrace of a Christian 
countrj, where the luxuries of life are purchased 
at the price of human sufferings. Sambo is not 
a slave^ the freedom of his parents was obtained 
soon after my settlement in India ; they died in 
my service, and to their orphan child I promised 
my protection. Were he even of the number of 
those unfortunate beings, I shotild insist on your 
asking pardon for the insult and cruelty of which 
you have been guilty. 

Hen* (fibbing,) Pray forgive me, Sambo, I did 
not think dow much such a play could hurt you, 
or I would not have persisted in it. 

Sam. {kifsinghis hand.) Dear mafsa, do not say 
any thing more about it. I know you will be kind 
to Sambo,— *Sambo love you dearly, because 
Sambo love Sir Sidney. 

Sir Sid. 1 will yet hope Henry has a heart to 
reward your attachment by the kindest treat- 
ment, and that the incidents of this day will check 
in future every inclination to sport with the feel* 
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inga of a feddw creatuic. The gfoom who a&isted 
w preparing these InstnUnetits of torfttrti thall 
be instantly discharged* You, Hehry^' shall be 
indulged in every innocent reercattoo that can 
contribute to your health or vtiracityy but avoid 
pastimes to which the feelings -of biirfiamltf are 
sacrificed^ as the basis of dl that is Yicidus aad 
hnmoral* 


CHAP. X. 


ACT. II. 


SCEMB I.— ^ rcom in Wooikfs cottage.-^Mt' and 
Mrs. Woodley^ JMr's* Benhamcnd and Laura. 

Mrs* Ben. You agree^ then, to take my httlc 
girl as a boarder ? 

Mrs. Wood. Why^ yes Madam; but as wt 
never saw you before^ and Mifs is so nicely 
drefsed) folks may perhaps be inquSsitive^ and 
country neighbours are always ciurious} if you 
could give us reference to any friend in town^ it 
would be more satisfactory. 
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JUrs. Ben, I have no friends in the metropoKs^ 
nor any that I could trouble on such an occasion % 
but to remove all your apprehensions, which the 
singularity of wanting a lodging for a child of 
this age has excited, I will inform you I am a 
widow, now obliged by misfortunes, to support 
myself and this dear girl, by my instructions to 
others. I am now going as governefs, into the 
family of Sir Sidney Somerville. 

Mrs. Wood. Sir Sidney Somerville I The wor- 
thy gentleman that b just returned from India, 

and who lives at yonder great house ? 

Mrs. Ben. The same* I ordered my luggage 
to be carried tliitheri and when the mail stopped 
in the village, the neatnefs of your cottage attracted 
my attention, and its vicinity to the castle seemed 
to excite my farther inquiries y for I would place 
my Laura, at least where I could have the bap^ 
pinefs of pafsing a short time every day with her ; 
we have lately lived together, and the thoughts of 
a reparation will be painful to us both. {Laura 
takes her mother's hand^ kijses it, and endeavours /# 
reftrain her tears.) 

Mr. Wood. It is a pity. Madam, the young 
lady cannot go along with you. Sir Sidney is a 
nobk minded man. I could venture to affirm hQ 
would have no objection. 
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Mrs. Sen, I am a perfect stranger to his per- 
son and family^ and could not make such a re- 
quest with any propriety. I will see my Laura 
every day^ and the hours of my absence^ rely on 
the care of those whose honest countenances havt 
induced me to place a confidence in strangers. 

Mr. Wood. We will do our utmostj dear 
Madami to deserve your good opinion. My dame 
is fond of young .people^ and I am sure will be 

happy to have so lovely a companion. 

{EmH Mr. Woodley. 

Mrs. Wood. That I shall> and endeavour all in^ 
my power to make the young lady comfortable. 
Summer is coming on^ and our little gardeq wiH 
soon be all in its beauty. Are you fond of flowers^ 
Mifs? 

Lou. As fond as I am of the country. 

Mrs. Wood. That is fortunate; for Joseph 
takes great pains to keep ours in nice order. 
Enter Woodley with wine and biscuits* 

Mr. Wood. Do Madam> accept of a biscuit and 
a glafs of wine^ as a little refreshment after your 
fatigue ; sit down and rest yourselfj I will see you 
safely to the castle* 

Mrs* Ben, I am greatly obliged to you for 
your attentions ; you must excuse my accepting 
pi any thing« Laura will take a biscuit. 
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Mrs* Wood* And this sip of wlnfi I hope 
Madam, it will not hurt her^ I am sure ; we made 
it ourselves from the gooseberries that grew in 
the garden. 

Mrs. Ben* Take it> my love. 

Lau. Mamma, you have scarcely taken any 
thing since breakfast \ you are not well ; do let me 
prevail with you to have only the half of this nice 
little biscuit. 

Mrs. Ben. Be not uneasy about me, my Laura % 
a change of situation is ever unpleasant, and par« 
ticularly soj situated as I am, though I could not 
expect to have you always with me % yet Lady 
Melville's kindnefs in permitting you to receive 
your education with her daughters, makes me 
now feel the affliction of a separation more acute- 
ly ; but it is wrong to give way 'to uselefs dejec« 
tion ; you must be cheerful, my dear girl \ indeed 
you must\ I will see you again as soon as pofsible. 
Adieu, my love ! {embracing her,) And now, Mr 
Woodley, as it is nearly dark, I will accept your 
offer of accompanying me to the castle. 

{Emt Mr. Woodley and Mrs. Benhamond. 

Scene IL 
Jfr/, W99d* {taking Lauris hand) Be com» 
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posedi nay dear young lady^ you will soon see 
your Mamma again ; in her absence, we will pafs 
our time as cheerfully as we can. You shall go 
with me into the hayfieldj and then we will come 
into supper upon some strawberries and creami or 
gooseberry fool, which do you like best ? 

Lau* Whatever you please. Madam ; I have no 
choice, but I shall like a walk to thie hayfield* I 
am extremely obliged to you for all your attention^} 
and will endeavour to raise my spirits, and per* 
haps you will have the kindnefs, as we go along, 
to tell me something about the family of Sir Sidney 
and the young people. 

Mrs. Wood. Willingly,' my love'; I fear there 
are none of them so amiable as you appear to be; 
they have been here with the steward, but they 
trod upon the borders, and did a power of mis- 
chief both to our house and garden. {Exeunt* 

• 

Scene III. 

Ttfe Library at the Castle, Henry and his sisters 

amusing themselves with books ofprittts* 

Sir SydnIet and Albert. 

Sir Sid. I have been round the Village, Alberti 
and atn happy to find all my )»y poor neighbours 
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ait comfoftable^ I haye to thank you for all your 
kind inspection of their premises, and attention 
fx> their ease and convenience during my absence. 
Alt, It tiras my greatest pleasurCi your honour^ 
after my dear master's death, to see that they were 
as well off as during his H&-cime. His delight 
was to behold' a happy, peasantry, and to defiyeen** 
joyment fvoitL the felicity of. his fellow-creatures i 
he fdt the blefsing of an ample fortune, as 
it enabled him to relieve their wantis, or en« 
courage the deserving. In my evening walkt 
round the castle, reflectinj^on bis virtues, I have 
wondered at the many, who, in a found of trivial 
fitnusements, ot shameful difsipa^Ion, spend almost 
a whole life and fortune in thej r.rsuit of pleasure^ 
shunning thq very scene where :t might be most 
enjoyed ; for the rich man, living with frugality 

upon his paternal estate, has ihe power to raise ^ 
little paradise around him, and draw upon behi&* 

volence for the surplus of happinefs; but niy re^ 
flections lead m^ astray. I was going to tell your 
honour of a poor traveller, who, with her childi 
was found a little beyond the upper lodge, tx*' 
hausted with fatigue and hunger.^ Th6 porter 
took hisr'in ; for some time we ddubted if she wa» 
alive, but, by- the humane attentions of Mr Potion^ 
we have now sOin« hopes of her recovery. She 
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was at last able to inform u%, that her husband 
was a soldier ; that when the regiment was sent 
off to Scotland J being too ill to accompany hioii 
she had set out to follow as soon -as she was able, 
in hopes to come up with it at York $ that, greatly 
distrefsedy she had been obliged to ask charity 
more than once to support her child, afinb ruddy 
boyi as your honour ever beheld^ but scarce a rag 

cover him. 

Sir Sid. You did right, honest Albert, to send 
for Potion ; he is a worthy man, and an honour 
to the profe£siion; he never yet staid to finish his 
dinner when the poor required his aftistance, nor 
slighted the case where he knew his . attendance 
could only be requited by the thanks of a grateful 
heart. You must ask Cantwell to make up a few 
things for the child. 

jilt* Alas I your honour, they will be fnUf if 
-she has the making of them. I am not accustomed 
to speak unfavourably of my fellow-setvants, but 
I have lived too long with her, seen .too much 
during St Edward's illnefs, not to perceive that 
self is the idol of her idolatry. 

Sir. Sid, I am SQriy to hear tbis« bowever^ 
another time we will talk more largely on the 
subject. You have a granddaughter . ao^ong th( 
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housemaids^ who, I am sure, will not think her 
time ill bestowed in. clothing the vagrant traveller. 

Alb. She will be proud of the commifsion, 
your honour ^ I'll hasten to tell her of your kind 
intentions. (Exit Albert- 

(During this scene ^ Constantia appears greatly 
agitated, and as Albert leaves the apartment^ timidly 
approaching her father.) 

Scene IV. 

Ccnst, Papa, will you give me leave to go, and 
see the poor little boy ? 
Sir Sid. Certainly, if you wish it. 
Hen. And I will go too, Constantia. 
Loui. and Emily, And we also. • 
Hen. I will give "the poor woman my half 

crown. 

Lotd. I a pocket piece, and this new sixpence. 

Const, (aside J I too would give something ; I 
must ask, let what will be the consequence. 
(Aloud) Papa, will you have the goodnefs to give 
me a few shillings ? 

Sir Sid. What, you do not like to give so 
much as half a guinea ?— Hey ! Constantia. 

Const. Would you not think it too much at 
once. Papa ? 

F 
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Sir Sid. The merit of the object might de- 
termine that ; but if you wish to give a part, I 
can change it ; here is ten and sixpence. 

Const, (in tears.) But I have not the half 
guinea — forgive me, dear Papa— I have— 

Sir Sid. Lost it? . 

Const. No — I was desired to say so, but I will 
not tell a story. I have given it, and I fear to an 
undeserving object. 

Sir Sid. To whom? 

Const. To Cant well, (sobbitigO and I do think 
her un-de-serv-ing, because she persuaded me to 
tell a story, and I am sure, from what Albert has 
just now said, he thinks so too. 

Sir Sid. If such is your opinion, why did you 
male the present? 

. Const. :I thought her very good then, and 
wished to acknowledge all her kindnefs to us 
since we came home, for we thought our new 
governefs might not like us to see or speak to the 
housekeeper. Pray, dear Papa, forgive me. 

Sir Sid. I cannot be displeased, since you acted 
from a generous motive, and have told me the 
truth. This woman, I fear, has more art and 
difsimulation than we are aware of. I shall dis- 
charge her as soon as pofsible. Keep secret my 
■ knowledge of this little transaction, and as a re- 
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^ard of your sincerity, accept the double value 
of the gold you have parted with j spend as muck 
of it as you please^ to render the poor woman and 
her child more comfortable. 

Const. Thank you, thank you, dear Papa. Come 
Henry, let us go directly to the lodge, and when 
we return, we will look up something to make 
them clothes of ; I know I have two old frocks 
and a morning drefs to spare. Good bye, Fapa> 
till we sec you again. 

Sir Sill. Good evening, my dear children; 
when you come home, I must beg you to go into 
your own apartments, as I have arrangements to 
make up with Albert that will not admit of inter- 
ruption. As it is now dusk, I request you not to 
make a long stay. Get your hats on, and when 
ready, William shall attend you. (Scene clous. 


CHAP. XI. 

Scene V. — The children*s apartfnenty Mrs Ben^ 
hamond followed by Cant well. 

Cafit, Welcome to the castle. Madam ; this is 
the young ladies' study, Madam ; it was a favourite 

Fa 
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apartment of my old master's. He was singular 
in his taste^ and liked it because the windows 
looked towards the village, and he could see a few 
shabby cottages, that he had injured a princely 
fortune to repair. 

Mrs^ Ben. And for which doubtlefs he receiv- 
ed the blefsings of the poor inhabitants. 

Cant, Tes, Madam, he had blefsing& enough, 
(the empty sounds of the sycophant and the va- 
grant;) more's the pity I say, fewer would have 
pleased his relations better \, though one should 
think he had bequeathed ^his. heart with the estate, 
for the present owner is just as busy among the 
poor as he was. 

Mrs. Ben, May I trouble you to inform Sir 
Sidney of my arrival f 

Cant. John shall tell him when he takes in 
supper ; at present my master is very busy, and 
certain persons must not be intruders ; he is clo- 
seted with his old steward. He knows you arc 
expected, you may therefore take the liberty of 
sitting down. You can amuse yourself. Madam, 
with the ladies books till they return. 

Mrs, Ben. Are they walking so late ? 

Cant. Only gone as far as the lodge, they will 
soon be back ; but if ypu are timersome. Madam, 
at being alone, you can come iuto the house- 
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keeper's room and have a cup of tea, I was just 
going to pour it out. 

Mrs, Ben, I beg I may not detain you, I had 
rather remain here. 

Cant, (asidej Some proud upstart, V\\ be 
bound for it. (Aloud) I will leave you ; good 
evening, Madam. (Exit. Cautwell. 

Scene VI. 

Mrs, Ben. And this is my reception ! Vet 

could I expect a better. Wliat is there, in the 

name of governefs, to entitle its pofsefsor to the 

attention and civility of a stranger. I must not 

think of what I was^ but what I am^ and accom* 

modate my mind to present circumstances. Should 

my situation here prove otherwise than agreeable, 

I have still the consolation of Lady Melville'a 

friendship ; she is the only being now in England 

acquainted with my sad history. (Going to the 

window) Yonder is the cottage in which I have 

left my child ; could I have brought her with me, 

1 should not have felt thus dejected. (Hhe sits 

^own and bursts into tears. J It is wrong thus to 

give way to my feelings. Should my little pupils 

wturn, what would they think of me ! an air of 

F3. 
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melancholy is not calculated to interest them in a 
stranger's favour. 

ScEKE VIL — Enter Sambo timidly. 

Sam. Sambo beg pardon, no like be rude ; see 
lady as she pafs, look so pale, so ill ; wish to 
know what he shall get her ; all at tea below, so 
merry, no think of stranger lady •, Sambo bring 
up one cup, one little piece of toast^ fly in de 
moment 

Mrs. Sen. Not any ; I am much obliged to 
you. My journey has fatigued me, but I shall be 
better presently. Sir Sidney is engaged, t am in* 
formed, and the ladies are out. 

Sam. Yes, Mafsa little busy just now ; so good, 
so much to do ; treat all poor neighbours as he did 
father and mother in India. Sambo run tell 
young ladies to make haste home. (Exit. 

Scene Vlil. 

Mrs. Ben. It is certainly a proof of the good- 
nefs of a master's heart, when his dependents 
speak well of him. This poor negro has inspired 
me with a favourable opinion of Sir Sidney. 
Perhaps tiie cottage in which Laura is an inmate, 
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has been repaired at his expense, and its honest 
inhabitants made happy by his bounty j it will be 
a satisfaction to have constantly in view the man- 
sion that contains my child. Music has often re- 
lieved my mind when opprefsed with melancholy ; 
I will again try its effect. Here is a harp, appa- 
rently much out of use, that the tuning of will at 
least afford me some employment* 

Scene IX. 

AGMery of thi Castle, Enter Constantia, Henry ^ 
Ltouisa^ and Emilys followed by CantwelL 

dmst. And you have seen her, Cantwell ? 

Cant. Tes, Mifs ; a very smart lady I afsure 
you 5 her travelling drefs is fit for aDuchefe, and 
I warrant she is as proud as she is pretty. 

Emily^ I shall like her if she is handsome. 

Lou, I hope she is good natured. I long to 
see her. 

Const, So do I ; yet I do not much like the 
first appearance. Hark ! what music is that ? 

Cant. Oh! I suppose she is amusing herself 
vith the old harp that belonged to your Mamma. 
Sir Sydney had it put into that room, in hopes 

F4 
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tome of you might in time become as great a pro* 
ficient as she was. 

Emily. I wish I could, play ; do you think the 
new governefs will teach me ? 

Cant, Certainly, my love ; she is one of those^ 
I could answer for it, whp pretend to teach every, 
things for which no doubt she will receive an 
enormous salary. 

Hen, Well ; and if deserving, what harm is 
there in an enormous salary ; but Cantwell, why 
would not you go and see the poor woman ? 

Cant. Me, young master, go to see such 
sights ! I have too much feeling — too much sensi- 
bility of nerves, as the doctors call it, even to take 
a thorn out of the maid's finger,— J should have 
fainted dead upon the spot. 

Hen, My opinion is, Cantwell, you have too 
little feeling, since the delicacy of your nerves 
would suffer you to let a wretched object expire, 
rather than make you hasten to its relief. If you 
had not liked to have seen the poor creature, you 
might have sent her a trifle, that would ha^ve been 
doing some good. 

Cant. It is all vastly well. Sir ; if rich folks 
like to throw away their property upon vagabonds 
and beggars 5 but those who work hard for their 
money, have other uses to put it to. Had not 
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you better go in and welcome your governefs^ 
young ladies ? 

Const. Since we must see her^ it may be as 
well to go in now. Louisa be attentive to your 
behaviour; Emily hold up your head. 

Hen. And Constantia, observe me walk 
elegantly. 

Const. Teazing. boy ! I wish you was at school. 

{Exeunt* 

Scene X. 

The Children's apart ment^^^-^-^Mrs. Benh'amoni 

playing on the harp* 

Enter Cantwell and Children. 
. Cant. My young' ladies, Madam. 

m 

Lou. (to Cantwell) She looks very good 
humoured. (Exit Cantwell. 

(Mrs, Benhamond affectionately embraces them.) 

Mrs. Ben. You have had' a pleasant walk, E 
hope, my dears ? 

' Const. Yes, Madam, the evening was pleasant^ ' 
, but we have been to see a poor woman who 19 
so ill. 

Hen. And the' sweetest little boy; but they 


will soon be well now ; the doctor says tRcf 
were only ill from want and fatigue. 

LoM. Poor woman, how happy she will bc» 
when she gets to her husband. 

Mrs. Ben. Is she then very distant ? 

Lou. Oh ! yes, he is a soldier, arid in Scotland ; 
she tried to follow, had travelled many days, till 
at last she could not get any further, and was 
taken up almost dead just by the upper lodge. 

Mrs. Ben. And her sufFerings have evidently 
dcprefsed your spirits,, and made you look so 
grave. 

Const. I cannot indeed help thinking of her. 
Had you been there, you would have been as 
sorry for her, 

Mrs. Ben. '^hy should you think so ? You 
'do not know me. 

Const That is true ; but I am sure you are 
good to the poor ; Sambo told us how kindly you 
had spoken to him,, beside you look so— so kind. 

£mL Yes ; and I expected you would be so- 
crofs; T quite trembled wheal came in, but I am' 
sot afraid of you now. {isking ker hand.) 

Lou. C«intwell is a great story-teller, for all^ 
fOvcnicUes are not haughty and ♦ ill- tempered.- 
You will, I am sure, be kind to us ; will you not,^ 
Madam l 
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Mrs. Ben. Undoubtedly, my love ; I am very 
fond of young people, particularly those who are 
good ; regard me not aa a govcrncfs, but as a 
friend, and we shall be happy. 

Hen. And when ^c are happy, we wiil make 
Papa so : poor Papa grieves so, since ^e lost dear 
Mamma. My sisters, £ am sure, will endeavour 
to be goody and so will I. Cantwell has been 
trying t6 set them against you, but it won't do ; 
we shall love you, I am sure we shall, and we 
shall be happy ; and Papa will be so pleased, that 

he will forget his sadnefs. You look sorrowful^ 
dear Madam, what is the matter ? 

Mrs. Ben. Nothing, my dear ; I have travelled 
ihany miles to-day, and feel a little fatigued. 

Qynst. Pray be seated then ', I beg your pardon 
for not observing you were standing so long. I 
h6pe you have taken some refrediitient. 

Mrsi Ben. I did not choose any, I am much 
obliged; to you y I shall be perfectly recovered 
to-morrow, 

Lou, I hope so ; for I am sure you look very 
ill this evening. 

Mrs* Ben. Fatigue, and parting with my 
friends, has affected my spirits. There are few 
Auidd that can support a separation from all that 

V9 
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18 most deari without the countenance displaying^ 
some emotion of grief. 

Consf. I knew you was not happy : Who hare 
you left to come to us ? 
(Mrs. B^nhamond endeavouring to conceal her temrs.) 

Mrs. Ben. I have left a daughter, who>. since 
her father's death,, has been my' only comfort* 
For six years accustomed to her engaging so* 
cietyi every hour that I pafs without her, will 
now appear, I fear an age of sorrow. 

Const. Oh I why did you not bring her with 

you ? 

Mrs. Ben, It was a liberty I could not think 
of. L have therefore engaged an apartment for 
her at farmer Woodley's. They seeoi worthy] 
people, and I can have the satisfaction of seeing 
her. every day^ 

Hen. Albert speaks highly of them, I am glad 
she i9 there. I will obtain Papa's permifsion to> 
fetch her to breakfast with us to-morrow mornings 

Mrs, Ben. Thank you, my dear. 

Scene XL 

Enter Sambo with wine and cakes. 

Sam. Good Mafsa so busy, Cantwell link he 
300 like be disturbed dis evening. Sambo tink^ 
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Lady so tired, advise her to take de wine and go 
to bed. 

Const. A little warm whey would be better; 
desire some to be made direatly, and Mrs. Bcn- 
hamond's apartment to be got ready. 

&am. Yes, Mifsa^ mi fly ; mi know Mifsa like 
new lady. (Exit Sambo* 

Scene XII. 

Mrs. Ben. I am extremely obliged to you for 
this attention^my dear, but I do not wish to give 
any trouble* 

Hen. Do not think of it, Madam r all our 
servants are not like Cantwell* Sambo will make 
it himself, rather than ask her \ for the honest 
creature is the best nurse in the universe. 

Enter LuCT. 

Lu» It is nine o'clock^ ladies. 

Const. We will come in a moment, Lucy*- 
Good night. Madam,. I hope you will re^t welL- 

Mrs. Ben. (embracing them) Good night, my 
deaw ; to-morrow, I have no doubt, we shall mecfe^ 
in better spirits. 

Lou. Lucy, call us very early, that we may 
^ntrive the things for the poor woman. 


Hen. And call me too» Lucf \ I will go earif 
to WoodIcy*s, and fetch Mifs Benhamond to 
breakfast* Good night, dear Madam* 

Eptfunt Children* 


Scene XHL 

Mrs, Ben^ The little specimen I have sceff 
of my pupils* characters, is very flattering ; they 
seem to be pofsefsed of amiable dispositions, and 
a natural goodnefs of heart displayed itself, in 
their visit and attentions to the poor wandcrcn 
Mifs Somerville appears about the age of my 
Laura. Confirmed as I am in my good (pinion 
of the Woodleys, yet I shall await the mornini^ 
with impatience, when I may again embrace my 
child. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv, Madam, will you allow me to attend 
you to your apartment. 

Mrs. Ben. Most willingly; the fatigue of mf 
JDttmey has made me feel q^te unwell. 
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GHAP, xir. 

ACT. III. 

Scene L — Tie Garden at the Cottage; 

Lau. What a charming spot this is ! hoM<r 
various and delightful are the prospects around^, 
and what a number of pretty flower-beds ! not a 
weed to be seen \ every thing so neat, and in such 
nice order ; how industrious must the owners o£ 
it be, vtrho, notwithstanding their daily occupa- 
tions, make time to cultivate the garden. Now^ 
I am here, I will afsist them. Mamma will be* 
pleased to hear I have made myself useful, and- 
found, at the same time, an amusement. Dear' 
Mamma ! I wonder how she has slept. I wish I- 
could see, for one moment, to know if she is 
well. Were Mamma here, I do think this cottage 
would be the most charming place in the world :- 
without her,.I cannot realiy enjoy any thing, and> 
parted from every friend j it is a hard task to be^ 
ttheerfuL I cannot help wishing. myself again at 
Lady Melville's, with dear Juliana, Florentia, and-' 
Sophin. What pabis did they take to a&ist- me^ 
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in my lefsons. I shall never see them again f 
Mow kind was it, to favour me with this remem- 
brance* (Rtfsing a locket,) Yet the hair of 1117 
dearest friend is wanting ; it shall be added^ and 
then the little treasure will be complete. 

Scene IL- 
Entef Mrs. Woodlet. 

Mrs, Wood. Good morning to you, my dcarj 
you are up early. I went into your room, tor 
afsist you in drefsing, and was surprised to find 
you had left it. 

Lau, I am greatly obliged to you, Madam, 
But Mamma, when I was very young, taught mo 
the independence of waiting upon myself. 

Mrs, Wood, And in that showed her good 
sense. It is an error in education, to make younf 
ladies helplefs. I fear you have not slept well ; 

the beJ, though perhaps clean, was harder thaD 
the one you have been accustomed to* 

Lau* No, indeed ; every thing was^ extremely 
comfortable. I could not help thinking of Mamma, 
but, at last bleep overcame me, and I did not wake 
till morning ; when the sun shone so bright, it 
induced me to take a walk in the , garden. I am 
m the habit of taking exercise before breakfest*- 
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Mrs. Wood. And a very healthy custom it is^ 
I am sure I should be dead without it \ why, there 
is Joseph now strong and healthy, who, before 
we cartie here, and turned farmers, was in a deep 
decline, as the doctors said ; but I have always 
thought, and I'll still maintain it, that labour is* 
the best physic, and air the ablest physician. 

Scene III. 
Enter Woodley <»«</ Hekry. 

* 

W90JL Here they are, young gentleman.. 
Master Henry has taken the trouble to come OY,er 
this morning, to inquire after Mifs Benhamond^ 
and request the pleasure of her company to 
breakfast at the Castle. 

Lau. With Mamma ! — Oh ! how does she do ? 
let us go this moment} but did Sir Sidney really 
«ay I might see my dear Mamma ? 

Hen. Yes j I went to Papa's drefsing-room, 
and obtained his permifsion immediately \ he was 
extremely displeased that Cantwell did not inform 
him last night of Mrs. Benhamond's arrival. 
Sisters are impatient to see you. 

-Lrtw. Allow me only to slip on a white frock, 
and I. will attend you in a moment; Mamma. 
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would not be pleased were I to go in thi5> as it ii 
rather dirty. 

Mrs* Wood* Master Henry will do us the 
favouri perhapSi to come into the house, and take 
a bason of new milk ; I have just brought in the 

piggin. 

« 

Hen. I thank you, friend ; as I have been up 
some time, shall have no objection to accept the 
offer. (Exeunt to the cottage^ 

Scene IV.— S/r Sidnefs Library. 

Sir iSjDNET and Albert. 

Sir Sid. Have you ?een the poor woman at the 
lodge, this inonilng, Albert ? 

j^ib. I have» your honour ; she is better, and 
desires to return you the most grateful thanks for 
all your kindnefs. 

Sir Sid. I am glad she is in a f«ir way of re- 
coyery ; but do not let her attempt continuing her 
journey too soon, we must contrive some method 
of conveyance for her, at least part of the way. 

J[/b> Heaven reward you, Sir, for all your 
goodnefs to the poor 1 sure never gentleman took 
up their interest so warmly. 

Sir Sid. Forbear this language, Albert ; flattery 
does not become your years, and sincerity has 
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ever marked your character. The gifts of fortune 
are a treasure lent by Providence to mankind, 
duty and feeling equally impel us to distribute 
them for the benefit of others ; and when our 
actions are influenced by natural inclination ; what 
do they display that deserves commendation ? 

jilb. Forgive me, Sir, I meant not to flatter j 
I would see you in better spirits, and wished you 

to partake the happinefs that you had imparted to 
all around you. 

Sir Sid* I know your friendly motive — I spoke 
too hastily. When the mind is overwhelmed 
with uneasinefs, exprefsions too often escape us, 
which may wound the feelings of those we most 
esteem. Need I tell you, Albert, I am still un- 
happy; my recent affliction has deepened the 
wound, that one cruel act has left upon my me- 
morjs and filled my bosom with increasing an- 
guish. My sister, Albert, — ^what may be her 
fate— -her sufferings, doomed to a life of hardship ; 
alas ! e'er this, perhaps, has death clo^ied up the 
scene of misery ; and her last words were up- 
braidings on the brother who had renounced her. 

J/b. Indulge not the melanclioly idea, good 
Sir, endeavour to be cheerful ; at least, if not for 
your own sake, but for my young master's, and. 
xny dear young ladies. S 
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Sir Sid. They have indeed a claim to my exer- 
tions. Thank you, honest friend, for having re- 
minded me of my duty. Some one, I think, 
beside Henry, it was Sambo, told me their 
governefs was arrived. 

y^/^. She came last night. Sir, while we were 
looking over the accounts^ and Cantwell thought 
you would not like to be interrupted. 

Sir Sid. Such were Arr ideas of propriety ^ and 
I suppose her reception of the stranger was of a 
piece with her usual poiitcnefs. Have you written 
her discharge^ Albert ? 

^Ih. I have your honour ; and paid her up to 
the next quarter, as you requested. 

Sir Sid. We miist endeavour, then, to find 
some worthy woman among the villagers, to sup- 
ply her place ; znA Lucy, till we are settled, shall 
inspect the domestic concerns ; for I do not wish 
Cantwell to stay another day in the family. When 
Mrs. Benhamond and the young people are readfi 
we will have breakfast in the parlour. Henry is 
gone to fetch her daughttr ; had lady Belmore 
mentioned the circumstance, I should have re* 
quested the mother to have brought her here ; if 
amiable and accomplished, she will be a great 
acquisition, and excite a spirit of emulation in the 
minds of my children.. Exmt*- 
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SCENS V. 


The Children's apartment .'^^^^Constsntia, Lucy^ 
Louisa J and Emily at wor\ y a 'variety oflinen^ 
Isfc spread abeut in different parts of the ro$m. 

Const. You think then, Lucy, this gown will 
make two frocks for the child ? 

Lucy. Yes, I am sure it will, Mifs. 

Const. Do you cut them out, while we go on 
with these things. See ! I have almost made a 
petticoat. 

Lou. And I a pair of stays. Emily has not 
done any thin^ •, how can you be so idle. 

Emi. Indeed I am not idle \ but you know I 
cannot work very fas% I am not so old as you arc. 

Const. Suppose y ;u jrc not, you might make 
a little better use of your needle. Look what 
5titches, and see how slight ; it will come to pieces 
in the wash. 

Emi. Dear Constantia, how particular you are, 
as if the poor woman would examine the neatnefs 
of the work. 

Const. It signifies little whether she will or not. 
Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well, 
Emily, Mrs. Mansel used to say, and I am sure 
Mrs. Benhamond i§.of the same opinion. 
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JLou. Oh I Lucy^ have you heard liow she does 
this morning. 

Lucy. I went in not long rince to open the 
shutters^ Mifs, and she said «he was better. She 
seems a .very pkasing Lady, 1 hope you will like 
her. 

Conjt. That I am sure we shall ; I am quite 
delighted that bhe is come. Do you knowj Lucfi 
she has a daughter, and Henry is gone to fetch 
her to breakfast with us. I long to see if she is 
like her mother, she must be very handsome ! I 
hope Papa will let her live with us, it would be 
such a comfort to Mrs. Benhamond^ and give us 
so much pleasure. 

Scene VI. 

Hett. (tapping at the door) May we come in ? 

Const. ' Oh ! dear ! it is Henry and Mifs 
Bcnhamond ; I wish we had thought of putting 
all these things away before she came ; however, 
it catinof be liflped. CLucy opening the door* 

Hen, Mifs Benhamond ; my sisters, Constantia, 
Louisa, and Emily. fExit Henry. 

Const. How do you do, my dear, pray walk 
in. We did not expect you quite so soon, but 
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-you win excuse this conf usiouj I am sure. Lucy^ 
clear a chair. 

Lau. I beg I may not interrupt you. How is 
my dear Mamma ; will you permit me to see her ? 
when I return from her apartment, I will afsist 

you. 

CoHsU I am much obliged to you. Do you 
love work ? 

Lau. Yes, very much. 

Lou. And reading? 

Lau. Books are my delight. 

End. And you can play and draw* 

Lou. I can play upon the harp, and draw in 
water colours. 

Lu£y. You are detaining Mifs Benhamond, 
ladies '9 you forget^ she is anxious to see her 
Mamma ; allow me to show you her apartment^ 
Mifs. 

Const. Do so, Lucy. We shall hope to see 
you again very soon. Give all our loves to dear 
Mrs. Benhamond. (Exit Laura with Lucy. 

Scene VIL 

Const. What a charming girl ! what beautiful 
eyes and hair she has, and so elegant in her man- 
ners. She must be very clever to play upon the 
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bar Pi and draw in colours. I cannot sketch an 
outline correctly, although I have learnt so long. 
I wish I had paid more attention to every thing 
while I was at Mrs. ManseFs ; Mifs Lawlefs's ex- 
ample induced me to treat with contempt, all that 
was said for my advanuige. She is an undeserving 
girl, and I will not think of her any more, but 
endeavour to make amends for former failings by 
my present ^ood intentions, and future improve- 
[ ments. 

Emi» If you are determined to alter your be- 
haviour, Constantia, I hope you will not speak so 
hastily to me again; you might have said my 
work was ill done> without colouring with anger. 

Comt: (embracing her,) Forgive me, Emilyi 
I will be more gentle. You know I love you, but 
when any thing vexes me, I cannot help exprcfsing 
myself f rofsly ; but 1 will try, indeed I will. 

Lou. And if you will be good ngtured to usj 
we shall do all we undertake with double satisfao 
tion ; you shall see how neatly 1 will put these 
strings on. 

Emi, And you shall not have to find fault with 
the length of my stitches any more. 

Const. I wi^h I could get this cap finished* be- 
fore breakfast ; when Lucy returns, she shall hem 
the border, and then it will soon be completed. 
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Scene VIII. 

Enter Mrs. Benhamond and Laura. 7he 
children throw down their work, and run i$ 
embrace her. 

Mrs. Ben. Good morning to you, my deats. 
Tou are busy, indeed. You seem to have more 
employment than you know what to do with ; for 
it not only occupies the chairs and tables* but the 
ground has a share of the materials. 

Const. Indeed, Madam, we have been so de- 
sirous of finishing the things in hand before break- 
fast, that we did not think of arranging the 
remainder till Mifs Benhamond came in. Lucy 
had cleared away a little^ bat Emily has tofied 
them upon the chairs again. 

Mrs. Ben. Tou should accustom yourselves 
to put every thing in its place as soon as it is done 
"With; the pieces and gowns you had no further 
occasion for, might have been folded up, and re- 
placed in your drawers ; but I am sure you will be 
more attentive to order and regularity another 
time. "Xaura, my love, afsist the ladies in the 
arrangement of their apartment^ and then there 
will be room for us to afsist in their occupations. 
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Emu Are you going' to work with us, and for 
the poor woman ? 

Mrs. Ben. Certainly : you w^ll give us leave 
to partake of your pleasure. 

Const* Willingly, dear Madam y but do not 
think any more of our untidinefs, or my wishing 
to lay the blame upon Emily. I do speak too 
hastily — but I am^oing to correct myself, and I 
hope you will do me the favour to tell me of all 
my faults. I have a great many, and am very 
sorry for having made Papa so uneasy since I 
came home, but it is my wish to be good. 

Mrs. Ben. Then there is no doubt but you 
will soon become so. 

Enter Hemrt. 

Hen. Good morning. Madam ; Papa sent me 

to say he should be glad of your company to 

breakfast j allow me to show you the way to the 

parlour. (ExeunU 

Scene IX. 

The breakfast parlour, — Sir Sidney^ Mrs, Benhameftd, 
Lauroy and the childrent who run in eagerly tt 
embrace their father. 

AIL Good morning ; good morning,, dear Papa* 
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{Sir Sidney ^ disengaging himself , rises to receive Mrs. 
Benhamond.) 

Sir Sid, Permit me to apologize. Madam, fbr 
the negligence of my servants, in not announcing 
your arrival to me last night. 

Mrs. Ben. (Aside.) My ear is surely ac- 
quainted with that voice. (Aloud,) I beg you will 
not think ef it, Sir. May I be permitted to ask, 
if you are any way related to Mr. Selwin of 
Staffordshire ? {With emotion.) There is a resem- 
blance in your voice — your manner so strong, 
I could almost fancy \ yet it cannot be pofsible* 

Sir Sid. Tou are not mistaken. Madam. I am 
the same. The name of Selwin was exchanged 
for that of Somerville, on the death of my Con- 

stantia's father. Why this emotion — this sur- 
prise? Your features, too, present me with a 
faint resemblance of what were once a beloved, 
an injured sister's. Oh ! speak, can you inform me 
of her fate ? were I not almost afsured sKe no 
longer existed, I should say I now addrefsed her, 

Mrs. Ben. You do — I am your sister, forgive 
the intrusion — for twelve years a stranger to the 
transactions of my family, I did not know Mr 
Selwin and Sir Sidney Somerville were the tame. 

Sir Sid. My sister, my Amelia ! Can you for- 
give my injustice, and receive me again as % 

Ga 
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brother? overlooki in some degree, my former 
cniclty, and supply their mother's lofs, to these 

my darling children, l^he act was too unkind— 
I fear you cannot pardon it ; and well should I 
deserve the misery were you to leave me> and for 
ever shun the presence of him, whose unfeeling 
conduct robbed you of years, of merited felicity. 
Amelia, I am unworthy your attention ; sunk in 
my own esteem to the level of the basest vUlain^ 
yet has this interview given some alleviation to my 
sorrow-- ^or I have still a sister, 

Mrs. Ben. {Throwing herself into his arms,) And 
/a brother. Restore me but his friendship, and 
all is pardoned. Tou, Sidney, area parent*, in 
you permit me ^o find an uncle's protection for 
my child. Yours shall share with her a mother's 
tendernefs : our reunion yet presents a portion of 
happinefs; let us not then, for those that have 
been resumed, reject the present blcfsings. 

Sir Sid. My Laura, my niece, my daughter; 
Constantia, Henry, Louisa, Emily, embrace her 
as your sister. 

Emi. She is my sister, and I will love her as 
well as you. 

Mrs. Ben. How Httl6 did my anxious mind 
presage this tide of joy. Unwilling to disgrace 
my Edward's family, when I became a governefti 
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I afsumed the name of Benhamond ; in that ca- 
pacity, a stranger to their origin as they to mine, 
I came to educate a brother's children : nor will 
I resign the pleasing task ; the duties of instruc- 
tion will wear away the poignancy of reflection j 
and, when united to a brother's, their tender 
friendship blunt the remembrance of misfortune. 

Sir SiJ, My Amelia^ How could I ever in- 
jure so much excellence ! — ^Had you known the 
days, the years of anguish I have pafsed,— for 
ever the hours of connubial blifs were poisoned 
with remorse and repentance, — ^when every do- 
mestic comfort seemed to reproach me^-^for hav- 
ing done my utmost, to destroy a sister's felicity, 
you would long since have looked with pity on 
my sufferings, and have forgiven the cruel pre- 
judice that deprived you of my affedlion. 

Mrs. Ben, Embitter not the joy of this mo- 
ment with a retrospect so gloomy I You had my 
forgivencfs, e'er you became sensible of the in- 
justice of your ^opinions. While the plant of 
happinefs shoots forth its tender biofsoms, as we 
pafs the thorny paths of life, let us gather with 
satiefaction, and pofsefs the or* '• j sweets with 
gratitude ; since on hunan soil its Rosea never 
yet attained perfedion. 

End of the Third AH. 

G3 
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CHAP. XIIL 

T 

X HE following morning at breakfast, Mrs. 
Lymington again received the thanks of her youth- 
ful audience, for the entertainment of the pre- 
ceding evening. " I fear you fatigue yourself 
too much, Mamma, in reading that pretty 
Drama," said Edward; "for you are not so 
cheerful as usual this morning." 

Mrs, Lym. I received, my dear, last night, a 
% letter of unpleasant intelligence \ this may have 
affected my spirits, as I am greatly concerned for 
my friend's distrefs, whom I^ intend to visit im* 
mediately after breakfast. 

Har. Is it any one we know. Mamma ? 

Mrs. Lym. A great favourite of yours when 
you first came to England, Mrs. Edgecombe* You 
may remember, she spent nearly six weeks with 
us .in London. About three years since, Mr. 
Edgecombe purchafed an estate in this neighbour- 
hood. He was a man of the strictest probity, 
and highly esteemed in the commercial world; 
though now, by the unexpected failure of a fo- 
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reign banking-house, (with which he had consider- 
able correspondence) reduced almost to the brink 
of ruin. 

Edw. How sorry I am for them. 

Jos. And I too. — ^Poor Aurelial What will 
become of her ; so accomplished, so amiable, and 
brought up as she was, to have a large fortune ! 

Mrs, Lym, That her parents have a cause for 
dejectioH, if I »m at all acquainted with her 
heart, would fill it with more sorrow than the- 
lofs of future wealth, even had she been of an 
age to have lamented the deprivation. 

Jos, May not we go with you, Mamma, ta 
Mrs. Edgecombe's i 

Mrs. Lyntn No, my dear ; your presence at 
such a time as this, would be an intrusion. I 
shall hojjp to receive a good account of four be- 
haviour from Mifs Neville. If pofsiblc, I shall 
endeavour to prevail on Mrs. Edgecombe to return 
With me ; as I think a change of scene might re- 
lieve the opprefcion of her spirits. 

Edw. But, Mamma, you will be back by the 
time school is over. 

Mrs. Lym, Such is my intention ; but should 
Inot return alone,, you must excuse my furnish- 
ing any entertainment for the evening ; as my 
friend will probably demand all my attentions. 
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Alex. And on such an occasion, vrt would 
willlngl7 dispense vrith them. 

The carriage drove up to the door, and the 
children returned to the occupations of the morn- 
ing. Mrs. Edgecombe's villa was but four miles 
distant; they had just finished breakfast as Mrs. 
Ly mington was announced ; they were, alone ; 
for Mr. Edgecombe's businefs still detained him 
in London. ** How kind was it of you, dear 
Madam," said the unfortunate lady, ** to favour 
us with your society thus early. We have been 
very lonely of late ; and when the mind is ill at 
ease, it is apt to upbraid solitude with an aog« 
mentation of its suiFerings." A tear fell upon die 
friendly hand she afiectionately prefsed ; no wild 
exprefsion of grief escaped her; and, however 
affected with her husband's misfortunes, she en- 
deavoured to sustain the hard trial with resigna- 
tion: for imprudence had not occasioixed their 
sorrow, nor self*re proof increased the miseries of 
approaching adversity. After having conversed 
some time on the melancholy state of their af- 
fairs, *' It is not on my own account I feel the 
most," said Mrs. Edgecombe ; *^ Aurelia's situ- 
ation is truly distrefsing, thus to become the 
sharer of our troubles." " If I may judge," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Lymington, " from the specimen 
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I have ohfervcd of the goodnefs of her heart, it 
18 for those of her parents she is so much af- 
fected. 

Mrs, Edge. They, perhaps, need not her ten- 
der sympathy. Aurelia is not our daughter j 
from you I shall no longer conceal her interest- 
ing history, which, till this morning, she washer- 
self unacquainted with ^ when justice, in con-^ 
sideration of our misfortunes, urged a disclosure 
of the secret. About nine years since, as we 
were travelling into Devonshire, to visit Mr. 
Edgecombe's father, within a few miles of his 
villa, we were startled, in a narrow lane, by the 
feeble cries of an infant. The postillion stopped, 
or it had been ran oyer ; for it was too young to 
be sensible of danger. The evening was damp 
and cloudy ; no human being but ourselves ap- 
peared near the spot. Mr. Edgecombe alighted, 
and brought to the carriage a very fine child,, 
which seemed to be about three years old, and 
almost naked. After exprefsing his surprise at 
the inhumanity of those who could have thus ex- 
posed it to such a dangerous situation, he said, 
** We must not leave this unfortunate infant to 
perish with cold and hunger. Let us tafe charge 
of it, at least for to-night ; and to-morrow make 
«iiligcnt inquiries about its parents. I immedi- 
4 Gs 
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atcly took it in my arms, endeavoured to sooth 
and wrap my shawl about it, in hopes that when 
warm it would become more composed. 

When we arrived at our father's, I observed its 
face was exceedingly swelled with crying ; and 
though apparently in want of fogd, it seemed too 
ill to accept much of the nourishment that was 
offered. Notwithstanding every attention, the 
indisposition increased 5 and the physician who 
attended the family, scarcely gave any hopes of 
its recovery. We made the most diligent in- 
quiries, but could not procure any intelligence of 
its parents ; that they were people of rank, we 
were led to imagine by the finenefs and make of 
its chemise. Often have I wept over the little 
stranger, when its life was despaired of, at the 
thought of what must have been ibeir sufferings 
at its lofs. In a few weeks, we had the pleasure 
to see a naturally good constitution get the better 
of the disorder ; and our little charge regained 
every day a larger portion of strength and spirits. 
There was a respectable school for orphan chil- 
dren established in that neighbourhood, and we 
now entertained some thoughts of procuring a 
recommendation from the Patronefs, who was an 
intimate acquaintance of our friend's ; yet every 
*day Its manners became more engaging, and the 
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mote we saw of them, the lefs we seemed dis- 
posed to put our design in execution. Its feeble 
attempts at articulation, could scarcely have af- 
forded more delight to a real parent, than they 
did to us. Our. attachment hourly increased ; all 
thoughts of a separation were soon excluded; and 
after unsuccefsful inquiries, for more than fiva 
months that we remained in Devonshire, to dis- 
cover those who had a superior claim. At our 
departure from my father's, Aurelia became our 
adopted child. I roust not omit to inform you,, 
that we were more strongly confirmed in our 
opinion of her being the otFspring of illustrious. 

parents, who probably had been kidnapped, by 
the crest and initials^ which were marked upoa 
the cambric, (her only covering) when we found 
her.'* 

" Can you recollect," said Mrs. Lymington^s 
with evident emotion, " with what crest and let- 
ters the line was marked ?" " I have it still,'* 
replied Mrs. Edgecombe ; '^ the initials were 
L. C. and the crest, that of an Eag/e.'' " L. C. P^ 
exclaimed Mrs. Lymington, with astonishment, 
" it certainly jnust have belonged to Lady Clif- 
ford ;. allow me to look at it."' ** With the 
greatest pleas u re, '*^ replied Mrs. Edgecombe.- 
" Excuse me for a moment, and I will fetch it**** 

G6 
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Mrs. Lyminglon, at her friends's return, examined 
the marks attentively, and then exclaimed, *< There 
can be no room to doubt it. Aurella is the 
daughter of Lady Clifford. Let us hasten to re- 
store her long mourned, long lamented child.** 
Aurelia wept, and threw herself into Mrs. Edge* 
combe's arms : *' I cannot leave yns^ indeed I 
cannot/' said the affectionate girl,'' sobbing aloud; 

** let me see my own mother very often, but con- 
tinue to reside with you." <* She wiU have a 
claim to a/I your duty, all your tendernefs,** re- 
plied Mrs. Edgecombe : " Mine is only a debt of 
gratitude, which a heart, generous as yours, will 
never refuse, to the many anxious days and 
months I have watched over your unprotected 
infancy." ** Did you not inform us. Madam,** 
said Aurelia, adidrcfsing Mrs. Lymington, *' that 
my mother was Lady Clifford ? allow me to ac- 
company you to her immediately ; she is ricfay 
and I will solicit her afsistance for these my dearest 
friends : I must ask her to make them happy." 

The carriage was ordered, and before two 
o'clock, they arrived at Lanvillin. Mrs. Edge- 
combe would not alight, till her friend had prepar- 
ed Lady Clifford for their reception. She had the 
pleasure of finding her alone, (Sir Charles being 
l^one on a visit to a gentleman in the neighbour- 
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hood,) her Ladyship appeared unusually dejected; 
it was the anniversary of Laura's birth-day, every 
returning period of which increased her melan- 
choly. The conversation soon turned on the ob« 
ject that occupied all her thoughts; which gave 
Mrs. Lymington an opportunity of inquiring into 
every particular respecting the object of her un«. 
easinefs ; confefsing, at the same time, her mo-» 
tive ; that a friend of hers had m her pofsefsion 
a piece of cambric, which, she was in hopes^ 
might lead to some important discoveries; re«- 
specting at least, those who had kidnapped the 
darling infant :^ that the^mark having struck her, 
she had borrowed it to show hen There was 
something peculiar in the make as well as mark 
of the child's linen. Every proof was eagerly 
sought that could give validity to the fact, by the 
anxious mother; who, as she examined the 
figures, observed also that the date of the year cor- 
responded, on comparison with others that had 
been made at the same period, and left not a doubt 
remaining. 

Mrs. Lymington then related Mrs. Edge- 
combe's unfortunate situation as the subject that 
led to Aurelia's history. A servant was ordered 
to desire Mrs. Edgecombe and the young lady to 
alight. Lady Clifford, impatient to embrace her 
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child, accompanied by her friend, left the draw-- 
ing room to receive them : overcome with emotion, 
at the persuasion of the latter, her ladyship and 
Mrs. Edgecombe went into a parlour adjoining 
the great hall, where Charles was amusing 
himself with his books. " Allow me to pre- 
sent you a sister, my dear boy," said Mrs. 
Lymington." ** Oh ! how I shall love her ! — ^but 

Mamma ^" ** She is indeed your sister, who 

was stolen; and see, my dear Madam, all other 
proofs were superfluous : — here is still the faint 
scar of a wound on her arm, which she received 
when a twelvemonths' old, by falling over a sharp 
edged plaything. How can I ever sufficiently ac- 
knowledge alt my gratitude for the preservation 
of this blcfsing." " My dear, my new Mamma,'* 
interrupted Aurelia, " allow me to ask one fa- 
vour." " A thousand, if you wish it ; what 
could I refuse my Laura ?" " I cannot tell you 
all now, but the first minute we are alone, I will: 
there is some little obstacle to the happinefs of my 
best friends, that I think you would feel pleasure 
in removing." *' I should rejoice to add to their 
felicity, whose tendei; protection of you, has re- 
stored so large a portion to my sorrowed heart. 
Let us henceforth, my dear 'Mrs- Edgecombe, 
make one family ^ for neither can sustain a se- 
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paration from this dear object of our maternal re- 
gard. Sir Charles^ I aoai sure, will hasten to- 
London^ to offer the services of friendship to Mr. 
Edgecombe. Till every thing can be arranged 
to their satisfaction, I 'must request the pleasure 
of your society." ** Oh ! I am so happy !" ex- 
claimed Mifs Clifford, embracing by turns her 
Ladyship, Mrs. Edgecombe, and Charles. Where 
is my dear Papa ? I am impatient to sec him.'* 
** I expect him every minute, my love." 

Mrs. Lymington waited only Sir Charles' 
return, and then took leave of her friends, pro-* 
mising to spend the following Thursday at Lan- 
villin. 
The'^ morning studies had long been finished, 

and as the carriage drove through the park, she 
observed the children at the front windows anx- 
iously watching for her return: the instant it 
stopped, they were at the hall-door^ ready to re- 
ceive her. 

Edm* What a while you have staid, Mamma ;^ 
we thought you never would return. 

Jos. We did not think any such thing, Ed- 
mund \ I wish you' would not speak at random, 
but consider if what you are going to say is truth. 

Caro> Do not be so crofs, Josephine -, perhaps 
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you or I do not alws^ys consider as much as we 
ought to do. 

£itiF. Indeed, Mamma^ we have expected you 
this half hour. Why did you stay so long ? You 
found Mrs. JLdgecombe well, I hope ? 

Mrs. Lym. Better than I expected, my dear. 

Itab. And Aurelia ? 

Mrj. Lym. Very well. 

Lab. Why did not you bring her home with 
you ? You said perhaps you might 

Mrs. Lyffu Come into the parlour, and I will 
tell you \ but I believe I had better reserve what 
I have to say for the evening; the events of this 
morning, would make quite an interesting little 
history, as you are acquainted with the parties, 
the relation would, I think, afford you more 
amusement than any fiction my inventive imagi- 
nation could produce. 

Alexis. I shall long for evening, to hear It ; 
and then there is so much pleasure in listening to 
a true story ! 

Mrs. Lym. By your checrfulncfs, I cannot 
doubt of your good behaviour ; and if the narra- 
tive does not furnish sufficient employment for 
the evening, I have the copy of a Drama, sent 
a short time since to the Editor of the Childrens' 
Magazine, that I believe will be new to you. 
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JSdtv^ Thank you, dear Mamma; you shall 
see how quietly I will sit to hear it. 

Edmund What a delightful morning it has 
been! Do you think it will be as fine to- 
morrow ? 

Mrs. Lym. There is no appearance to the con- 
trary at present. I find you have not forgot the 

promise I made you : if you continue good, you 
shall find me willing to fulfil it. I will take you 
with me to the fair, to buy a coach for your little 
brother \ but where is my darling? 

Jos. Lucy has just taken him out to walk in 
the park. Do you know, Mamma, Harcourt has 
been trying to write a play for the Children's 
Magazine ? will you permit him to read it to you ? 

Mrs. Lym. Certainly. I dare say it is a pretty 
composition. 

Har. Not so long as those you make for us, 
dear Mamma ; but I never attempted any thing 
of the kind before. As you contribute to Mr. 
M— — 's publication, I felt a desire of writing 
something also. 

Mrs. Lym. Pray produce it ; we arc all atten- 
tion. 

Harcourt took out his manuscript, and read the 
following Drama* 
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CHAP. XIV. 


THE GIDDY GIRLj 

OR, 

REFORMATION. 

Mrs. Carlton. Wiiliam Bloomfield* 

Dame Bloomfield. Robert Plane. 

Mifs Henrietta. Sally Bloompj£ld« 

Mifs Harriet. Mary, 

Mife Isabella. > Kitty. 
Mifs Julian. 

ACT I. 

Scene L — The School-Room* 
Isabella^ and her Sisters^ Drawing. 

Isab. Yes, that will do : What an easy copy ! 
I am sure Mifs Julian might have given me one 
more difficult ; this is only fit for an infant ; I can 
finish it in ten tninutes. 

(Draws carelefsly without looking at her copy^ and' 
sings the air of a favourite country dance.) 
What a charming tune I how glad I shall be whea 
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to-morrow comes,- to go to dancing;—-! hope 
it will be a fine day, there are no heavy 
clouds at present } yet it generally rains on a Fri- 
day, I observe. I hate this stupid drawing': — it 
gives one so much trouble ; for we must not 
measure even with a bit of paper. I thought this 
copy was an easy one, just now. I am not in a 
drawing humour; it, must be finished, however, 
and then I may- go to work. — I like work some- 
times, when I can make the stitches as long as I 
please ; but I prefer dancing to all — to be drefsed 
and caper about with so many young ladies !— 
Oh ! it is delightful ! 

Hen, Tray, Isabella, do not talk so; I can 
hardly tell what I am about. 

Har. Nor I neither ; and I am sure her own 
outline will be wrong. 


Scene II. 

Enter Mifs Julian. 

Mifs JuL Permit me to look at your drawing, 
Mifs Isabella. Blefs me ! how black you have 
n^ade these strokes ; and the church is falling on 
one side ! . (Isabella continues singing.) There is 
J^ot one part of the copy you have imitated cor- 
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rcctly, I never saw any thinjf so ill done. Do 
you observe, Mifs, what I say ? Please to look 
over, while I point out the faults. (Isabella 
laughs,) What is it you mean, Mifs ? I com- 
mand you to be serious \ it is extremely rude to 
laugh when you are spoken to^ particularly in the 
presence of one to whom you owe respect. I de* 
sire you will pay me some attention, and do over 
again all that I rub out. 

Isab* (Whimpers.) I shall not have done it 
again by twelve o'clock ^ I am sure it was not alt 
wrong. 

Mifs Jul. Add not to your other faultSi that 
of impertinence, Mifs Bell \ I fear you will 
oblige me to inflict ^ome severe punishment^ for 
this morning's behaviour, which you must submit 
to, if your 'drawing is not neatly finished by the 
time your sisters have done their different occu- 
pations. You surely do not presume to laugh 
again. 

Jsab. Is it any harm to laugh ? I thought you 
liked to see us merry. 

Mi/s JuL At proper timesj undoubtedly ; but 
to laugh when you are told of your errors, is un- 
seasonable, improper, and irppertincnt. Tour 
present mirth arises from a giddinefs of disposi* 
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tlon that renders you truly disgusting, and an ob- 
ject of reproof. 

Isa* You tell me I must not cry ? 

Miff Jul. Certainly not ; when you arc spoken 
to with mildnefs, to give way to tears on every 
trifling occasion, displays a weak mind : children 
have seldom any real cause for sorrow; their 
tears are therefore in general, the effect of pafsion, 
peevishnefs, or ill humour. 

Hen. Have not I quite left oS crying, Mifg 
Julian i It is a long, long time, I am sure^ since 
you saw me with red eyes. 

Mifs Jul. I am glad to observe you have en- 
deavoured to get the better of this infantine weak- 
nefs. It is ten days or more, I think, since I ob- 
served you wipe off* a tear that had startled on a 
slight provocation. 

Hen. And I am resolved not to cry again, let 
what will happen to vex me. Look, have not I 
done my drawing well } 

Mifs. Jul. Not so correctly as I could have 
wished ; you have hurrleil it too much : I must 
trouble you to rub out those trees, and do them 
in a better manner. 

Hen. I am very sorry — for I thought they 
were correct ; so sorry that I could cry, if I had 
not promised you I would not : I will sit down 
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patiently, and try if I can make it better ; then I 
know you will be pleased with me, as Virell as my 
dear Mamma. 

(Labella^ in a hurry to do her copy^ overturns the 
Indian ink,J 

Lab. (Laughing,) There fHtmietUl See what a 
pretty figure you have made of my book, by leav- 
ing your ink so near ! Now it cannot be finished, 
and I may go to work. — I am g/ad of it. 

Mi/s Jul- Not quite in such haste, young 
lady ; we will cut out this page and begin upon a 
clean one : The fault was yours, not your sister's j 
her ink would not have incommoded you, had you 
not fancied yourself in the dancing*room, and by 
kicking your feet about, jogged the desk : would 
you sit still, and be attentive as other young 
people are, half your punishments and misfortunes 
might be avoided. Carlefsnefs brings its own cor- 
rection. It is your Mamma's intention to take 
your sisters a walking with her this morning to 
the cottage, on the Heath ; your busincfs must be 
finished, consequently you will have to remain 

at home. 

Isab. They shall not go without tne ; I can 
finish, if I like : See how fast I can draw ! 

Mifs Jul. There is no merit in doing any thing 
too hastily \ nothing can be well done that is don« 
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iquick : besidcSi were you to finish, your Mamma 
would not permit a young lady who has been im- 
pertinent to her governncfs, to accompany her. 

bab. I only laughed^ and I am sure Mamma 
will not be angry with me for that ; she hates to 
see us grave and gloomy. 

Mlfs JuL Perhaps so ; yet she would be equall]^ 
displeased at an unseasonable gaiety, that prevents 
attention to your studies, or renders you disre- 
spectful and impertinent to ydur instructors \ and 
I must inform you, Mifs Isabella, that a continu- 
ance of this conduct will entirely lose you my 
esteem, and lefsea you in the opinion of all with 
whom you are acquainted. 

Isab* I will try to be steady, and then, perhaps. 
Mamma will take me with her. 

Hen, Why do you not ask Mifs Julian's par- 
don, Bell ? 

Har. I am sure you ought j for you behaved 
very ill. 

Isah, It is no businefs of yours, Harriet} I 
shall do as I think proper. 

Hen. L«t her alone } she will ask, perhaps, if 
we do not tcazc her. 

Har* I was not tcazing ; I was only advising, 
Henrietta. 
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Mifs Jul. And will not you take your sister's 
kind advice, Mifs Isabella ? 

Isab. No : — ^I will not ask your pardon^ because 
•he tells me to do so : I will beg of you to forgive 
me, because I feel as if I had not done quite right. 
I will try to be more attentive. 
- Mifs juL And if you try you will succeed ; 
perseverance can conquer the greatest difficulties. 
I am pleased with the candour with which you 
have acknowledged your faults, and for this time 
am willing to overlook them. Tour music-master 
is come, ladies, and I will attend you to the 
parlour. (EfeeunU 

Scene III. 

A Carpenter^ s Tard. 
Robert finishing m pair of Oars. 

Enter William. 

WilL You are hard at work this morning, Ro- 
bert, you seem to be preparing the oars ; pray, 
are you going upon the water this fine weather ? 

Rob. No, William ; you know I have not a 
boat : These are for one of the young ladies at 
the castle: there is a boat "belonging to their 
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Papa's canal, but the oars arc lost ; therefore I 
was desired to make new ones. 
Will. And did he give you direftions ? 
Rob. No, WiHiam : I should have been better 
pleased if he had. It was Mifs Isabella ; and I 
almost doubt whether she had any permifsion to 
order them ; she spoke to me on Wednesday, in 
the plantation, as I was going to the servants' 
hall for our weekly soup. She was as lively as 
ever, yet I thought she looked as if she would not 
like any one should know of the little frolic she 
mentioned, which is intended to take place this 
evening. She has persuaded me to come and row 
her and her sisters about the canal. 
Will. And will you ? 
Rob, I have promised. 

Will, Fie, Robert ; ought you to have promised ? 
Tou know the children are never allowed the use 
of the boat ; you should have difsuaded Mifs Isa- 
bella from the frolic, and pointed out the danger 
that may attend it ; for you are not strong enough, 
I am sure, to use the oars you have made. 

Rob. Nat strong enough! I admire that in- 
deed ; — If you was to sec all I do for father, you 
^'ould not say I wanted strength. 

Will. Then I must say you want prudence. 
Should any accident happen — Indeed you must 
give up this businers. 

Rob. And what would Mifs Isabella think of 
me, after all her kindnefs to me, when I had the 
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small pox, and her present to mj mother in the 
winter. 

Will, She cannot think the worse of you ; and 
I am sure will one day reflect on your refusal as a 
kindnefs. If she has done so much for you ; re- 
turn the friendship, by preventing her committing 
an act of disobedience, that a too giddy dispo- 
sition would have led her into : By doing this, 
you Will, indeed show your gratitude, and prove 
yourself a friend. We, know from experience 
there is no pleasure in acting contrary to a parent's 
Judgment. 

Roh* True, William ; — ^but how can I see- 
bow tell her — that I will not come? 

Will. Mother expects Mrs. Carlton and the 
young people to call upon her this morning. The 
servant came to know if she would be in the way 
at one o'clock. Do you. write a note j you can 
spell and indite prettily, and I will find an oppor- 
tunity to give it to Mifs Isabella. Here is a scrap 
of paper, the back of an old copy ; you have a 
pencil, let us sit down upon this plank, and put 
down what you have to say. 

Rob. But to such a young lady, who, no doubt, 
writes so well I 

JFill. What does that signify ? do your best, 
and when you have done that, what is there to be 
ashamed of?. 

Roh. (Takes the paper y and after stme consider 
ration y writes as follows,) 
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^' Dear afti Honpured young Ladjy 

** Let mc hope you will excuse the frce- 
'^ dom I have taken in writing, because I kne>xr 
** not haw to sec you again ; and, indeed, my con- 
^' science tells me I hare done wrong, in making 
*' the oars. I have the highest sense of gratitude 
^ for all you have done for us, and would be the 
'' first to oblige you in any reasonable pursuit that 
•' was consistent with your duty to the best of pa- 
^* rents ; but, indeed, I cannot consent to use the 
*^ oarsy unlefs I had their commands. Should 
^* any accident happen, they could never forgive 
*' me, nor could I forgive myself. Allow me then 
** to warn you of the dangers of disobedience, and 
** to decline the favour you intended mc. Should 
** any other scheme of pleasure be fixed upon, 
^< with permifsion of your good Mamma^ in which 
** I can be useful to you, you may freely com- 
** mand, honoured young lady, the services of 
** your obedient and ever grateful servant, 

•* Robert Plane." 

Will. (After having read it-) Just the thing ! 
Now go in and write it fairly ; I will wait for it* 
and, in the mean while, amuse myself with your 
tools \ I have a great incliaation,. you know to 
turn carpenter^ 

Ha 
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Scene IV. 

The Cottage on the Heath. 
Dame Bloomfield and Children. 

Sally. ScCj Mother, how neatly I have dref&ed 
Kitty ? Keep yourself clean, love, and the lady 
•will say you are a pretty little girl. 

Kitty, I will take care of my frock, and make 
one of my best courtsies, when Madam Carltoa 
comes to see us. 

Mary. I have put the parlour and kitchen in 
•nice order, and set the fruit upon the table. 

Dame. Good children ! I had rather you 
should be praised for industry and good house- 
wifery, than for the comelinefs of your persons 
Is your brother's dinner ready. ? He will soon be 
returning from school. 

Mary. The potatoes are quite borled enough, 
but he is late to-day. Can you guefs. Mother, 
what has detained him bo long? 

Dame, No, my dear : be has never yet been 
kept in disgrace. 

Sally. Nor ever, I dare answer for it ; William 
jtakes too great delight in his learning ibr that. 

Kitty. I see him coming. Oh I now we shall 
have our dinners. Not yet though : — I forgot;— 
I have a little bit more to sew, and then I shall 
.deserve it ; shall I not, Mother ? 

Dame. Yes, my darling, you have M^oricd well 
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this morning ; but I must inquire if you have read 
to-day. 

Mar^. Twice •, and paffcd several long words 
without spelling. 

Dame. Good girl ! How happy should I be to 
see you when grown up, able to give those in- 
structions to others, which your sisters, with so^ 
much pains, now so kindly bestow on you. 

Scene V^ 

£>;/^r William. 

Will. Mother, I am afraid you have been a 
little uneasy about me. I called upon 7t friend, 
Robert Plane, and staid longer than lintended. 

Mary^ You should not have played, when you 
might have thought it would make us all un-- 
easy. 

Will. It was not play that detained me. Per- 
mit me, Mother, to tell you all about it. Mifs 
Isabella had desired Robert to make a pair of oars, 
and to steer the boat on the canal for her, this 
evening: he had almost finished them, yet half 
repented of his promise ; I staid to make him 
quite repent, aii^ write a letter to the young lady 
to difsuade her from such a dangerous excursion : 
I have it ; and when she comes, I will find means, 
by taking her to see the bees, to slip it into her 
hand, while we are in the garden. 

H3 


Dame. You had good reason for staying with 
your friend, and I love you the better, my dear 
boy, for the sincerity with which you have men- 
tioned the whple affair. I should have grieved, 
had any accident happened to the dear young 
lady; who, notwithstanding her extreme giddi* 
nefs, has one of the best hearts in the universe. 
As it is half a holiday with William, we will de* 
fer our dinner, till good Madam has been wi-th us. 
Girls, take up your work, and your brother shall 
read to entertain us. 


CHAP. XV. 

ACT. II. 
Scene L^£nter Mrs. Caklton and Children. 

Mrs. Carl. Be seated, my good Mrs. Bloom- 
fitld i pray do not let me interrupt your occu- 
pations. (Sitting down by Dame Bloomfield.) 1 
came to propose a little plan of industry for the 
winter's evenings. It is good to look forward in 
time, you know. You have a young family, and 
like to have them in constant employ, as well as 
two or three more of my good neighbours. I havc 
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some friends who wish to encourage this active 
turn, and we propose buying a number of spin- 
ning-wheels, finding the hemp and flax, and buy- 
ing all that you caij spin, at a moderate price ; to 
have wove for household uses, or to sell at a 
lower rate, the overplus for the benefit of tho«* 
who are too old or infirm to profit by the insti- 
tution : Also worsted, and knitting-needles, by 
which means we shall be able to supply the la- 
bourer with warmer and cheaper stockings than 
he could purchase. You are fond of spinning, I 
know ; therefore shall have one of the best wheels 
1 can procure. Now, let me ask which you like 
best, Sally ; spinning or knitting i 

Sally, Since you favour me with a choice. 
Madam, I had rather knit. 

Mrs. Carl, And you, Mary ? 

Mary, I am fondest of spinning, Madanw 

Mrs, CarL A wheel for you then. 

Dame. Dear, Madam, you are too kind to us; 
but I hope the future services of my poor girls will 
reward your goodnefs ; they are obedient, obli^ 
ing, good tempered, and, I indulge myself in the 
hope, that these humble qualities will deserve 
your friendship, when I am in the grave, and by 
some means render them useful to their generous 
benefactors. 

Mrs. CarL There is no doubt of their being 
all you wish ibem ; for never, in your situation^ 

H4 
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did I see young people so well brought up. You 
must have taken infinite pains with them ? 

Dame. Such has been my endeavours. When 
left a widow, I found in the forming of their 
minds, the only alleviation of an affliction I felt. 
in the lofs of a worthy husband* They seemed 
to have a double claim upon, me j with A/iw. would 
have perished all means of subsistence, had we 
not mutually exerted ourselves for the support of 
each other. My elde^ girls have, by their needle- 
work, supplied themselves and their little sister 
with clothing, as well as contributed to my com- 
fort in other respects. Their brother, whom I 
was enabled by the. kindneft of a friend to place 
at school, by the afsistance he can give his master 
in writing lines, and setting copies, is favoured by 
him with a weekly allowanoe, 

Mrs. CarL That is well indeed \ but in win- 
ter, when he has no better employoxent, at the 
dusk of the evening, I shall requst him to make 
nets for my garden, which labour will be produc- 
tive of an addition to his. pocket-money. 

Will. Thank you. Madam. I shall like that 
exceedingly. I once. made one for mother^ fa- 
vourite cherry-tree. Our garden is not a fine. one, 
but our fruits are not amifs j it is prettily laid 
out, and we have bees; the young ladies would 
like> perhaps, to visit the hiyqs, before they par- 
take of the defsert that Mary ha» prepared for 
them. 
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Lab. Oh ! yes* I long to see the bees. {^Runs 
out, William follows.) 

Henri. Will you give us leare, Mamma ? 

Mrs. Carl. Certainly : but it was very right 
to ask. Isabella is gone without permifsion. 

Harriet. (To cottage Children. ) Ask Dame to 
let you put on your hatSi and accompany us. 

Dome. Oh ! surely ; they are not afraid of 
their complexions. Go, my loves, with the ladies^ 
and show them all your little favourites. 

Cottage Children. Thank you. Mother. 

Henri. Thank you. Dame. Comej dear Kitty, 
I must take your pretty little hand. 

Harri. Let me have the other. 

f Exeunt Children. 

Scene IL 
The Garden-^WiLLiAU and Isabella. 

Will. A word with you, Mifs Isabella^ before 
your sisters join us in the arbour. 

Isab. Do not let it be a long one then ; for I 
am all impatient to see the industrious creatures. 
Ah ! these are the hives ! 

JVill. I have a little letter from Robert Plane. 
Do not colour, Mifs ; I must say he did not meaa 
to offend you. (Isabella reads the note. 

Jsab. I am sure he did, though !— Ill natured 
boy ! I had promised myself so much pleasure. 

JFill. You would have had a great deal^ to be 

Hs 
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sure, Mifsi had the boat upset ; and it would, 
doubtlefsj have given much pleasure to any one, 
to have seen the tears of your dear Manvma, and 
the agony of your Papa, had you been brought 
dead out of the canaL 

Lab. Dead ! there could have been no danger! 
Robert said he would guide the boat, — ^poor timid 
fool, I detest him. ! 

With With a more skilful pilot, the danger 
bad not been lefs; for, to my knowledge, the 
boat is not fit for use ; and your Papa ha» long 
since forbidden any one to get into it. How 
could youy therefore, think of doing what he had 
forbidden ? Excuse the freedom with which I 
speak, young lady; we cottagers, who pride 
ourselves on obedience, and contributing to the 
happinefs of a parent, cannot help feeling sur* 
prised at an omifsion of duty, in the children of 
better fortune. 

Lab (Affected.) I am sure I did not lliink 
there had been any harm in our going upon the 
water. — I beKeve I did hear the use of t&e boat 
forbidden. 

VTilL Most fikely, but yoir were too giddy to 
attend to it, and your thoughtlefsnefs induced 
you to lead into danger and disgrace, one, whose 
life was as precious to his poof and honest pa- 
rents, as yours is to Madam and the 'Squire. 
You cannot be angry at Robert's letter, when 
you think of the motive. 

Lab. (With great emolionj No : I am not 
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angry ;— I was just now, but it is all gone. I 
am ashamed of having asked him to make the 
oars ; they have cost him some labour and ex- 
pense. (Giving him money.) Give him this, and 
say I thank him sincerely for the freedom of 
avowing his better principles, and I blush to ac- 
knowledge myself undeserving any future favour 
he would feel disposed to do for me. Let me 
thank you, too, for all you have said to me;— I 
am apt to be too soon angry — I ani very giddy- 
very thoughtlefs ; but if I promise in future to do 
nothing without Mamma's consent, you and. Ro- 
bert will, perhaps, think better of me> and for- 
give my having been so hasty. 

Will. We are poor children, Mifs, and our 
opinion cannot influence your actions. 

Isab, Indeed you are mistaken ; Mamma has 
ever taught us to respect the worthy; and, ia 
whatever situation they may be found> seek to 
obtain the approbation of the good. 

"^ (Isahella sobs,) 

Will. Dear Mifs, do not grieve so, I cannot 
hear to see you uneasy : I know you will corrfect 
your errors ; but dry your eyes, your sisters arc 
coming this way. Breathe upon your handker- 
chief ; in the mean while, I will divert their at- 
tention. You can go round that iiedge, and 
'"eet me at the bee-hives s the air will help to 
t^ of the rednefe. ' fExit TTilliam. 

H6 
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ScEKE III. ^Isabella. 

How shall I bear to see my dear M^ma? 
What a wicked ch^d ha?e I been ! What atone- 
ment can I make for such a fault ! — ^Had it not 
been for .these honest little peasants,, what would 
hare become of me I William bade me not to cry, 
why should I not? I can feel no pleasure, till I 
haYe made some acknqwlcdgment of my faujt. 
I am very unhappy; yet, how much more jso 
might my thoughtlefsnefs have made the best of 

parents. , 

(As she ^gotngnui of the harbour, she meets Robert*) 

SCEMS IV. 

' " • ' i . '■> , ,, ^, , , . . ■ 

,. Ufj^. Forgive, this intrusion, MIfs IsabcDa; I 
could not help asking fathet to let me come down 
to iee William, in hope I might find you here* 
You, ^re ;aot angry about the later, Xtru§t Vrrl^^ 
have been so kind to me, I cannot bear to Incur 
your displeasure ; yet I could npt finish the oars 
without, warning yoAi.of the danger of using them. 
I should be unhappy to have your a^nger. 

Jsab* It is .over now, good Robert. I was 
verya^ry at fir/^t, but now, I ^m only angry 
.with my.§olf* I cannot bear that you fhould look 
at me^ you, who are the most obedient of chil- 
dren, and I, the most inconsiderate. .William 
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will tell you all I wished to say. — ^I am unworthy 
to reward your kindnefs y but Mamma must 
knoW9 vrhatever uneastnefs it may cost me, all 
you have done for us* She is here ; come with 
me to the cottage. 

KoB» Indeed you must excuse me ; the conti- 
nuance of your friendship is all I ask : I would 
not she should know any thing about the oarsj or 
get you in blame, for the world. 

SCENB V. 

JSnter Mrs. Carlton and Dam& 

JUrs* Carh Ah ! my good little fellow :^-4ow 
are your, father and mother ? 

Roh. Very well, I am obliged to you. Madam, 
Permit me to thank you for all your kindnefs to 
them, for our delicious soup — for 

Mrs, Carl. Enough, my good boy. What do 
I sec ! Isabella grave !— for the first time serious, 
and in the midst of youthful companions, — in an 
hour of recreation ! 

Isab, I am indeed serious, Mamma : I am un- 
worthy your regard ; yet however you may de- 
spise me, I must acknowledge my faults, that you 
may love, may thank the dear children that have 
convinced me of them. I would have gone into 
the boat, — ^would have gone without your know- 
ledge this very evening ;— persuaded and in- 
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treated Robert to make the oars, and steer it }— 
his letter will tell you all, — read it, dear Mamma. 

(Mrs, CarlUn fakes the Letter, 

Rob. Dear Mifs> do not be so distrefsedv 
your repentance is so sincere. Madam, I am sure, 
will forgive you. Permit me to intercede for 
Mifs Isabella, and say that I am the most to 
blame : When she first asked me to be of the 
party, I ought, with courage, to have refused, 
and openly have pointed out the danger. It is 
wrong to suffer ourselves to be persuaded, even 
by those we most love, to any pleasure or pur- 
suit that conscience cannot sanction; for, as I 
have somewhere read, ** There is no motive of 
gratitude or friendship, that can justify a wrong 
action." 

Mrs. Carl. You are right, my little friend *, 
and, I can answer for it, M{ill never fall into such 
an error for the future: this noble represent- 
ation of your conduct, speaks your character, 
and shovirs you deserving of our most grateful at- 
tentions. You have a tafte for drawing, and 
shall receive instructions at my expend. Mr. 
Carlton has friends abroad ; they are the patrons 
of genius, who will rejoice in forwarding your 
improvements, and afsistitii^. your studies. Your 
franknefs and contrition, Isabella, have softened 
my displeasure ; you have my forgivenei'sj and 
may the errors of the day be remembered, only 
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to check in future^ the too violent effusions of a 
volatile disposition. 

Isab* Thank you, dear Mamma : not profes- 
sionsj but endeavours to follow every good ex- 
ample, shall show the sincerity of my intentions^ 
and the guard I mean to set upon those spirits 
that have so often led4ne into error. 

Dame. And you will do well, young lady : 
For, however striking may be the sallies of wit, 
or pleasing the effusions of mirth, the cheerf ul- 
nefs arising from the approbation of conscience^ 
mrill ever be superior^ as it forms the basis of hap^ 
pinefs* ( Scene closes. - 

Mrs. Lym. Your first attempt, Harcourt, does 
you great credit ; and I am pleased that you can 
employ the leisure of your holidays for the amuse- 
ment of your juvenile friends. 

Jos. It is very pretty ; he has drawn Isabella^ 
character exactly. 

Lah. That is the reason I do not like it, for I 
never was so naughty as to bespeak any thing 
without Mamma's knowledge. 

Har. I hope you are not offended, Isabella ; 
the first scene was all I intended as any re- 
semblance to you ; and, if such an occasion was 
to ever present itself, you would, I am sure^ 
imitate my Isabella in the last; for you could 
not be happy under a parent^'s displeasure. 

Jos. It is certainly a pretty little piece ; but 
I like your's better, Mamma ; you promised u» 
one this evening 5 may we hear it ? 
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Mrs. Lym. I thought. you were impatient for 
the history I have to tell about Aurelia. 

^(7/. Oh \ yes ; I had rather hear that than 
the Drama, if you cannot favour us with both: 
but the quarter bell has rung, and we must pre- 
pare for dinner. 

Har. After tea, we shall have the history, 
and to-morrow evening—— 

Mrs.Lym. A Drama, if I receive a pleasing 
account of your behaviour. 

Lab> But to-morrow is the fair, and 1 fear' 
you will not have time, 'Mamma ; it may be late 
before you return : could not you favour us with 
«the history after defsert, and read to us in the 
evening ? We have been very good, almost all 
the afternoon lefsons are ss^id, and the remainder 
can be repeated while you eat your fruit. 

Edw. Do, Mamma, grant my sister this 
quarter of a holiday. 

Har. I am sure they will be doubly attentive 
to-morrow. 

AUk. Yes, and so will I, and Edward, and 
Harcourt. 

Mrs. Lymington, ever willing to oblige her lit- 
tle circle in any reasonable request, selected from 
among the papers written for their evening's 
amusement, the following Drama. 
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CHAP. XVL 


THE GRANDMOTHER. 


IN TWO ACTS, 

PER90VS. 

CapU Smith. Isabella-. 

Mr. Frederic Smith. Hortensia. 

Cecil. Florentia. 

Charles DoBsON. Mrs Frederic SxM it H. 

Simon. Mifs Dobson. 
Mrs. Smith. 

Sc0ne throughout the Piece at the Estate of Mr* 
Frederic Smithy or at a Cottage in the lili 
of mght. 

ACT L 

Scene I. — ne Parlour of a Cottage. Mrs Smith- 
discovered with Boohs i and a number of Phials on 
a Table before, her* Isabella at Work, Simon 
attending. 

Mrs. Smith. And you think the mower's wife, 
better, Simon ? 

Simon. YeSj Madam, thanks to your kindnefs; 
I saw neighbour Hardy this morning, and he said 
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she was purely^ had felt only a slight return of 
fever laft night. 

Mrs. Smith, I am glad to hear it. You'll dis- 
tribute those medicines as they are directed. I 
am happy to find our number of invalids begin to 
decrease. 

Simon* They do indeed. Madam ; there hai 
been very little sicknefs of late, and it is through 
your means that the village has been so healthy; 
you do so much. 

Mrs Smith. No, Simon : — ^I have not the means 
of being bountiful ; yet, with a moderate for- 
tune, good management and economy, something 
may be done towards promoting the comfort of 
our fellow creatures: and surely the indigent 
have a claim to the exertions of every feeling 
heart. 

Isak I should like to cure the poor tick cot- 
tagers, yet I do not think I could perform thf 
operations that my dear Grandmamma does. 

Mrs, Smith. The operation of drefsing a broken 
chilblain, or a cut finger, is a practical part of 
surgery I could wish you to be able to perform » 
it may not be pleasant, I allow. 

Jsab, Ah ! no,— that it is not | for I feel 
almost ready to. faint when I see you drcfi 
one. 

Mrs. Smith. Perhaps so : — ^It is a delicacy of 
feeling bordering upon affectation, that I wish 
you to conquer : — ^the skilful drefsing of a wound 
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has often preserved a limb, that, by neglect, 
might have suffered amputation. To a generous 
mind, the desire of alleviating misery, will so far 
stifle the emotions it may occasion, as to admit 
of giving every necefsary afsistance :— but hasten 
mih these things, good Simon ; and in your way, 
call upon the poor woman on the Mount, and tell 
her that the christening clothes for the twins 
shall be finished by to-morrow evening. 

(Exit Simon* 

Scene II. 

LabelL Impofsible, my dear Grand-mamma ; 
indeed I cannot get them done. 

Mrs, Smith. Not if you are idle ; had you the 
inclination to finish them, exertions would not 
be wantiuj^. I am sorry to perceive, Isabella, 
that of late you have been lefs industrious, and 
seem difsatisficd with every little plan that hu- 
nianity suggests, for the benefit of others. This 
alteration, I fear, may be attributed to your re- 
cent acquaintance with the ladi(;s of the castle , 
you may remember, I admonished you not to 
form too hasty an attachment. 

Lab, Yes, you cautioned me on their first ar- 
rival \ but what could you see in their conduct to 
warrant the admonition ? They arc aiFable, and 
extremely accomplished* 
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Mrs. Smith. And is this sufficient to entitle 
them to your friendship ? 

Lai. It was impofsible not to be pleased with 
their affability and condeseension:- you recollect 
they paid us the first visit. 

Mrs. Smith. And may you never have reason 
to wish it had been the last. 

Isa^. My dear Mother, what an opinion hare 
you formed ! lam sure I shall derive improve- 
ment from their society. A London education 
has given an eastf an elegance to their mannerS| it 
is impofsible to acquire in the country. 

Mrs. Smith* Has it not, at the same time, 
given their hearts a tincture of selfishnefs and 
pride ; and, if report speaks true, a disregard of 
expense, and want of economy in all their pro- 
ceedings ? For your sake, my child, I have made 
some inquiries respecting the family; it is 
rumoured that the ^Squire is a man of broken 
fortune ; a sportsman, and a gamester ; his wife, 
a woman of weak understanding, who, till very 
lately, has suffered herself to be led away by 
every fashionable monitrefs. — Such a woman was 
the wife of my unfortunate Frederic !— - 

Lab. Do not sigh; perhaps my uncle is doing 
better than you imagine, 

Mrs. Smith. That is not very probable : 'tis 
flow near fifteen years since he rejected a mo- 
ther's friendship ; yet his imprudences never fail 


to affect me,. as Often as a recollection of them re- 
turns. 

Isab. Do not suffer them now to distrefs you ; 
I wilt be every thing you wish : let us not talk 
of the family at the qastle^; I will not solicit or 
desire their acquaintance. 

Mrs. Smith. You are every thing to mCi Isa- 
\>ella ; we live in solitude, and it pains me to de- 
prive you of any rational amusement; at your 
age, the mind thirsts -for novelty, and every 
scheme that promises variety, bears a charm of 
attraction. I would not prevent your mixing with 
the world ; I am only anxious to have you enter 
it with those whose conduct may be worthy imi- 
tation ; I dread the influence of fashionable dis- 
sipation. You have hereto acted with prudence, 
and I think, in every situation, you will conduct 
yourself with propriety.; yet I do not wish you 
to appear much abroad, till your fatlier returns 
to England : a few weeks more, and he will be 
your companion, friend, and protector/, in the 
mean time, I would not have y9u refuse all in- 
vitation from the castle ; accept that for this eve- 
ning. I am much mistaken if you do not find 
yourself disgusted with every character you will 
meet with there. I have reason to think, the ac- 
. complishraents they boast of, are very superficial, 
and from such you will not be able to derive im- 
provement. 
Jjah. It would be better, then, X did not go. 
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jif rx. Smith. By no means ; I wish you to be 
convinced of the truth of what I have afserted: 
this can only be done by visiting them, which 
you may do with safety. It is a girlish intimaqr 
I would have you avoid i and this I think you will 
not hastily form with characters of their descrip- 
tion i therefore let me persuade you to prepare 
your neatest drefs for the evening. 

Isab^ I will theui since it is your desire ; t&ej 
mentioned a party of pleasure, a ball, or a con- 
cert. I wonder which it will be ; I hope a con- 
cert, for I love music exceedingly. f7^^ go mU 

SCENB III. 

jt Room in Mr. Frederic Smithes. — Mi/j HoRTEN- 
siA, Florentia, and Cecil. 

CeciL So ! — uncle Oliver is returned to Eng- 
land ? . 

Floren. Yes, — who would have thought of 
seeing him alive, and here I I thought he had 
been dead long ago : — I cannot think what he 
came back for. I am sure we are not obliged to 
the chance, that in a stormy night led him to a 
^ brothel's house j we shall be finely criticised^ 
Papa has been particular enough of late ; we did 
not want any one to make him more so* 

Cecil. True ; no doubt our new guest will : 
the Captain and he agreed wonderfully well last 
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night, (if there Is truth in what I have heardi) 
for the Jirst time in their lives. 

Horf. Do not think any more about him, we 
have enough to do to settle the amusements of 
the evening. I wonder if the little rustic will 
be here ? 

Flo* There is no doubt of it; she said she 
would ask her grandmother. 

Hot. And will come, I dare say, drest in all 
her hst ; so shy, — 90 timid, — she will scarce have 
power to look at our drefses, or to prevent the 
tear of envy falling on her own. 

Ceci/, You are mistaken, sister ; she does not 
know what envy is ; and I am sure she has no 
occasion to envy you : for, however she may be 
disguised by unfashionable apparel, she has th« 
most beautiful face I ever beheld* 

Flo, You have always some uncivil thing or 
oth/er to say to us ; the girl is a mere rustic, and 
must be considered as such by every one : she is 
very well, but would soon be spoiled by flattery. 

Ced/, Not half so soon as you; — ^I wish either 
of you had as good an understanding ; you would 
give all your fine drefses to gain as much admi- 
ration in the beau monde^ as she would excite. 

Hor. Nonsense ! — have done talking of her, 
and let us contrive for the evening. . Will my 
father permit us to have the vefsel ? 

CeciU No ; not uulefs we will accept his com- 
pany to steer it. 
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£#r. That will never do i it would spoil all 
our fun. 

Cecil. Entirely; 80 I have hired one of Ed- 
ward's father, and after tea you can propose a 
walk by the sea side ; and then, unknown to all 
the 3ober set at home, we can make a moon-light 
excursion upon the ocean. If Dobson and Kn 
sister should come, we shall have a delightful 
party. 

Hor. Hush ! — I am sure I hear my uncle's 
footsteps.^ let us go into the alcove, and talk the 
matter over more fully ^ the little rustic will stare 
with astonishment, and ask where she is going to 
be transported to ? Ha 1 ha I ha1— I cannot help 
laughing, to think how silly she will look. 

{Exeunt* 

Scene IV. 

Capi. Smith. Yes, I have fortunately oycrheard 
a part of the plan 5 I guefsed the water frolic 
■would not Jdc given up for a father's disapproba- 
tion. What dangers will not unthinking youth 
expose itself to, for the sake of pleasure ! Ceclli 
from his own confefsion this morning, cannot 
steer the vefsel ; — a father's company was not ac- 
cepted ; — an uncle's probably would be refused, 
yer it may be useful. I too will take a boat this 
evening and follow theirs, to be at hand, should 
any thing happen. Their giddinefs may produce 
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some accidenti that an old man's caution might 
prevent. 

Scene V. 

Enter Frederic. 

Fred* Have you seen the young peoplci bro- 
ther? 

Capt, Not lately % I heard them talking — they 
left the apartment as I entered it. I seek not 
their society ; for I observe with pain^ a father's 
IB avoided. 

Fred. I am sorry to say it is^too true 5 our 
children have been so indulged, that now wc 
find it difficult to exact obedience on the most 
trifling occasion* 

Capt* Affection nrust be wanting where obe- 
dience is exacted: I fear you have followed a 
mistaken system of education ; their present con- 
duct will neither contribute to their happinefs, or 
your own \ but if the heart is good, much may 
be hoped for ; the failings of youth are not al- 
ways irretrievable. 

Fred. There are moments when their conduct, 
and my wife's imprudence, give me the most 
heartfelt concern. But is not what I suffer, the 
just punishment inflicted by Providence for the 
errors of my earlier years, when I refused to be 
guided by a mother's opinion in the choice of a 
partner for life ?— What evils await filial disobe- 
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dience I Czn a bl^Ising attend hinv who- hzs^ in 
almost every instance, preferred the opipioa of 
the profligate, to a parent's judgment ? How of- 
ten do I reflect on my treatment of this best of 
women, whose society I shunned, whose presence 
I banished myself from for ever. Tell me, does 
she still exist ? You have merited her confidence 
and have enjoyed a eonstant- corredpondence:— 
Oh ! where is my injured mother ? 

Capt. You are then ignorant ot her place of 
residence ? 

Fred, Entirely. 

Capt Her last letters have been dated from a 
cottage in the Isle of Wight, near Chale. I ex- 
pected to have been set on shore almost opposite 
to her house, when I was carried by a tempest to 
a distant part of the country, and landed on aft 
estate, the owner of which I found to be nay 
name-sake : this circumstance I should not have 
noticed, iiad not a portrait, which hung in the 
parlour, struck me as your likenefst I was told 
the 'Squire was at his favourite seat, a few miles 
distant. Anxious as I was to visit my mother, 
a thought of being able to give inteHigencc of a 
long-lost son, induced me to ascertain whether the 
original of the picture, which had so forcibly 
struck me, was my brother. Let us set out in 
search of her habitation ; Frederic, you must ac- 
company me. 

Fred. No, my brother ; how can I obtrude 
myself into a parent's presence, till you have ac- 
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quainted her of my sorrow and repentance ; yet 
what can you say for one whose imprudences have 
driven him to the brink of ruin ? A few weeks, 
and the estate on which you landed, with this 
castle, must have a new pofsefsor. I have con- 
tracted debts, the disposal of them only can dis* 
charge. 

Capt, Indeed ! Suffer me then to be the pur- 
chaser. I am returned to England to make happy 
my mother and my daughter j 'tis thirteen years 
since I left my darling infant to her care. Par- 
don my impatience, I must inquire for th«ir hum- 
ble dwelling : from description, it cannot be the 
distance of a mile from hence. 

Fred. It is now almost six, will you not stay 
tea with us ? 

Capt, To tea ? Ohi that has reminded me : 
I will restrain my impatience, and visit them in 
the morning; for this evening, if I mistake not, 
1 can do you an efsential service. I allow no 
questions — to-morrow you shall be informed of 
all. (Exeunt. 

Scene VI. 

An Elegant Drawing' Room* Mifs DoBSOK, heir 

Brother^ Jidifs Florentia, Cecil, Mrs. Frede^ 
ric Smith making Tea. Hokteusi A playing on 
the Grand PianOy lsABEl.LA standing by her* 

Cecil, So, Mifs, yoii arc fond of mpsic ? 

I2 
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Lab, Very ; but I prefer pieces which are ndt 
so loud : what Mifs Hortensia has been playing, 
may be very fine, but it appeared to me all con- 
fusion. 

Hort, Indeed! 'tis because you are no judge. 
Pray, have you ever received musical instruc- 
tions ? 

JsaL Yes, I play sometimee to amuse mjr 

grand-mamma. 

Mifs Dobson* ** Auld Robin Grayi*' I suppose, 

and fifty other ditties that ancient ladies doat on. 

young Dobson. Or now and then, perhaps, 

when in a livelier mood, " The Soldier tir'd oif 

Wars alarms." 

Isab. She does not like very plaintive airs ; I 
sometimes sing «« The Shipwrcck'd Boy," but she 
is better pleased with cheerful tunes. 

Cecil, (To Isabella,; And will you favour us 

with a song ? 

Isab. Certainly, if you wish it, and will have 
the goodnefs to excuse mq, if I should be a little 
out of tune ; as I am not accustomed to jperforra 

before strangers. 

Mifs Dobson. Pray do not apologise to us. 
Uor. (Aside.) She is not so timid as I ima- 
gined. (Aloud.) Come, let us hear yDUi|« Ship- 

wreck'd Boy.". 

. (Isabella sings and plays with great Taste •, durjng 
the last Verse the daptain enters^ who is struck 
with surprise and admiration at herperformanH,) 
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Capt. Pray, young lady, from what master 
did you acquire that judgment ? Never did I hear 
any thing so divinely sung. 

Hor. La ! Uncle, how do you suppose she 
should have been taught by a master, in such a 
place as this 5 she has never been in London j her 
drefs might have told you that at once. 

Capt^ Will you allow her to answer my 
question ? You did not turely teach yourself? 

liak For what I know, Sir, I am indebted to 
the Kndnefs of a friend; for whose amusement 
rpractice without thc^afsistance of a master. 

Flo. You cannot play long pieces of music, I 
presume ; songs are far easier. 

hah. Same lefsona^ I am very partial to. 

Hor,' Yes, Hook's progrefsive ones you think 
pretty enough-. 

Irab. For young beginners. 

Hor, Arc you^a proficient then .^ 

IsaK Would ypu like to hear one of Haydn's, 
OP Clementi's .^- 

Flo. Which you please ;. you play cither, no 
doubt, equally welK 

Mifs Dobson. Favour us with one of Haydn's- 

Mr^, F, Smith. You had better have chosen 
an easier composer: beside, I believe we have 
not any of his compositions in the house ; for 
they require more practice than my daughter's 
health will admitl)f. 

I3 
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Uor. Andy I am sure, to look at your rosy 
cheeks, no one would think you had practised 
any thing beside milking the cows. 

CedL For shame^ Hortensiai you are ab- 
solutely rude. 

Mrs. jF. Bm'tth, Come, Ma'am, favour us with 
something ; my daughters have a variety of 
music, the works of the most fashionable com- 
posers. 

Lab. I am obliged to you, Madam ; but I 
believe I can recollect a piece of Haydn's. 
( Is ah ell a plays in a master ly^^fyk, to the astomsb' 
metit of all the Party ) . ,„^.. 

Copt. Charming girl ! I should be.ghd, young 
lady, if you would give my nieces a lefson of 
music every day. 

Her, Us, Uncle ! Who have been under the 
best Italian masters, while we were in London, 
for six months together \ they must know better 
than • 

Capt, Whatever they may hionxyt niece, their 
pupils execute in a very inferior manner. 

(Exit Capt. . 

Flo, (After having examined^ with minute at* 
tent ion f every part of Isabella's Drefs.) Do you 
never wear any thing but white ? 

Lab, Net often; my mother thinks it the 
neatest wear. 

Flo, And do yop not thinl sometimes for 
yourself ? 
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2sai* Yes, always ; but 1 am inclined to give 
the preference to her opinion, and to whatever 
she approves. 

Hor, Dear, how condescending ! but tell me, 
tlo not you think our hats, ornamented with 
flowers and feathers, much prettier than your 
plain chip bo;met, tied with white ribbons under 
the chin. 

Isal\ I do not like them half so well : such 
ornaments are proper only for a ball-room, I 
should think. 

Hor. And, pray, who has given you leave to 
tiunk. When cottagers set the fashion, we may 
expect to see stuff gowtis in the afsembly, ac- 
companied with a head-drefs of oats and wild 
poppies. 

Isay, I beg your pardon if I have said any 
thing improper v I am sure I did not mean to 
oiFend; I spoke but as 1 thought •, and surely the 
liberty of opinion, in a land of freedom, has never 
yet been denied even to a" cottager. 

Hor. Pray don't imagine it of so much con- 
sequence, child ; no one was offended. 

Isair, Will either of you, ladies, favour me 
with a tune upon the harp ? 

Hor' Oh ! you must excuse me, indeed it is 
so warm. 

Cecil. -Play us only one little air, sister. 

Hvr. Indeed I cannot 5 you kaow I bate tabe 
tcazed. 

14 
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Isai^ It is unpleasant ; and If you could plaj, 
I am sure you would not be so uncivil as to re- 
quire Mucb entreating. 

Hot. Do you suppose, then, I cannot play? 
Cecil, reach me the harp. (She plays ^ makes jeve^ 
ral blunders^ then pushes away the instrument) 
Detestable thing I there is no bearing it ; I knew 
from the first, it was good for nothing. 

Cecil Come, there's enough of music f what 
do you say to a walk ? Charles and his sister, I 
am sure, will go with pleasure. May we hope 
for Mifs Isabella's company ? 

Isab. If you are not going far \ because I pro- 
mised my mother to be at home early. 

Hor. We arc not going to walk far, my dear ; 
it is a fine evening, and 1 know you will enjoy 
it. Let us get our cloaks. {Exeunt, 

End of the First Aqt. 


CHAP. XVII. 


ACT ir. 

Scene I. — Another Apartment. 

tapl- Smith. I wonder who this little rustic is ! 
What pleasure would it give me to see my bro- 
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ther's children half as amiable: sonie prudent 
mother has, no doubti been the guardian of her 
early years ; but they have wanted a good ex- . 
ample in a parent's conduct ; — let me then rather 
pity than condemn them; should I be able to regain 
for them a grand-mother's affection, they may yet . 
be worthy : — my daughter, too, will, I hope, also 
present a model for their imitation ; my mother 
speaks highly of the goodnefs of her heart, and . 
engaging manners ; how tedious will appear 
every moment till I again embrace my child. ^ 

(Exit. 

Scene II. 

Changes to the Sea Side. A small Vefsel seen at a 

Distance. Cecil, Hortensia, Florentia, 

Isabella, Charles, and Mi/s Dobson. 

Cecil, Tes, there she is; Edward told me he 
would b^ing her down. 

Hor. What a delightful evening ! We shall 
have a charming excursion. I wish, Cecil, you 
had brought your flute ; music is so pleasant upon 
the water. 

Isab. You surely are not going out to sea this . 
evening, ladies? You told your mamma you 
were only going to take a walk. 

Fh. And have we not walked, child ? Per- 
haps you never were in a boat, or pleasure vefsel ; 

15 
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when the moon rises, you cannot think how 
pretty it wiU be ; the whole coantry wiii appear 
like an enchanted xshind. 

Isab. Excuse me, I cannot think of accompaDy- 
ing you ; my ^ear mother would be vtty uneasy 
at my going such an excursion without her per- 
mifsion: besides, it is getting late. I have<^ 
served it lighten several times, as we came along, 
and there is every appearance of a tempeist. 

Jfor. Nonsense I It is only the fightning of a 
summer's evening; if you are sa fearful, you 
may return. 

Cecil' - You cannot think of leaving us ; what 
would my mother say ? She would # indeed, ac- 
knowledge you wanted common politenefs. 

Isak It surely would be better^. if wc all re- 
turned, as she is unacquainted with your inten- 
tions ; should a storm come on, and any accident 
happen, I am certain she would censure our dis- 
obedience and imprud'^ijcc % therefore pfermit tac 
to difduade you. 

i%. Tou will not find that an easy matter, 
my dear, when wc are determined to have any 
thing our own way ; it is not in the power of fa- 
ther, mother, or any one, to difsuade us^ so I 
advise you to come along* 

//.**. Indeed I cannot thio'k of it ; I .would 
not diijplease my mother for 4he world. Good 
cveniftg to ydu. 

Cecil, f Taking her hand J No, no; that will 
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never do— wc cannot suiter you to turn informer. 
Charles, afsist roe in conducting this little 
deserter to the vefseL 

Isab. ( Breaking from them*) Dare not to in- 
sult me, Sir. What have you seen in me to 
authorize this freedom ? Tis true, the mansion 
we inhabit is a cottage ; yet I have a father^ 
who, were he in England, would not see his 
daughter thus ill-treated. 

(Tht Company surround Isabella. 
Cecil, Charming ( - you would make au excel- 
lent actrefs, my dear. 

Hot. Think not to escape us now, Madam. 
Jtftfi. Since you force me to be rude, I will, 
I MUST RfiTUIlN* (Attemptvig to make her way 
through them. Captain Smith advance/^ ivho had 
followed them unperceived.J 

Capt. And who is there shall here dare prevent 
you ? Be not alarmed, — you shall return ; and 
these disobeJient children shall follow your ex- 
ample. None but those who were as thoughtlefs 
as yourselves, would go on board a vefsel they 
knew not how to steer, or think of putting out 
to sea, when there is every appearance of a tem- 
pest. If you have any respect for me, or dread 
a parent's anger, Cecil, discharge the vefsel }ou 
have hired, and return to spend the evening with 
music, or a little dance at home ; your con'-^ent 
to this shall alone induce me to keep what I have 
s^en, a secret from your father. 

16 
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(Cecil dismlfses the Boy v)bo has care of the Vefsel) 

Cecil' There, Uncle, I know you arc particu- 
lar, yet I do wish to please you, tf I could ; now, 
Madam, you can have no objection in continuing 
of our party. 

Isab. It is late, Sir, and after what has pafsed, 
I could wish to bid you good evening h/re. 

Capt, At least, favour us with your company 
a part of the way, and when I «have seen them 
within sight of their home, allow me the pleasure 
of protecting you to yours. {^Eneunt* 

Scene III. 

flhe Cottage^ — Mrs* Smith, with a Book. 

Mrs. Smith* I cannot read any longer; my 
mind is so uneasy about Isabella; the dear child 
promised to be at home by sun-set ; it is now 
near ten, and every appearance of a tempestuous 
night ; it lightens violently, and every now and 
then I hear the distant thunder. She has not, 
however, a long way to come, the castle is not 
far from hence. 

Scene IV. 

Enter Simon. 

Sitmm Would not you like a candle. Madam ? 
It is so dark, I thought you could not «ee to read. 
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Mrs. Smith. Nor can I, Simon ; yet do not 
shut the shutters, it will make the time seem 
more tedious ; for Isabella is not returned* 

Simon. Oh I do not be uneasy, Madam , she 
will soon be here, I am sure ; perhaps they have 
a little dance, and she does not like to be the first 
to break up a party. Whpn young people arc in 
company, they are apt to forget how time goes : 
would you like I should run over for her ? I can 
take the umbrella, in case it should rain. 

Mrs. Smith. We will wait one quarter of an 
hour longer ; I wish not to appear impatient ; the 
dear child is very much confined. It is only for 
her sake, Simon, I wish myself a few years 
younger; for she must find an old woman's 
society often tiresome. Poor thing I I weary her 
with a repetition oi my pains and infirmities. 

Simon, You are low-spirited to night, Madam, 
or you would not think so : Mifs Isabella is always 
cheerful, and I am sure she is as happy as the 
day is long. (Looking out of the window.) Dear, 
Madam, I do believe I see her ; she is coming 
over the green, and an elderly gentleman with 
her. I will run and open the gate. (Exit Simon. 

Mrs. Smith. How happy I am she is safe ! I 
thought they would not, if she was prevailed 
on to stay late, suffer her to return alone. 

# 

Scene 
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SC£M£ V. 

Isabella emters^ runs up to her Mother, and em* 

hretces her* 

liub. I hope you are not displeased, my 'dear 
Mother ; we took rather too long a walk, and 
I fear you have been uneasy ; but tliU kind gen- 

• ' • 

tieman would take the trouble of seek\g me -safe 
home. 

Mrs* Smith. Ic waa kiiulj indeed ! Fray> Sir^ 
take a chair. Simon^ bring some cowslip wine 
and biscuits. 

Capt, 1 thank you, Madam^ that trouble is un- 
necefsary; I will sit with you a few minutes. 
You seem to have a delightful little cottage; I 
am a stranger in this part of the worid« bat 
already highly pleased with that part of the coun- 
try I have seen. It is much such an habitation 
(from description) as this jthat I am ni search of; 
perhaps you are acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood, and can inform me if one Mrs. Smith and 
her grand-daughter live any where near you ? 

Mrs, Smith. (Aside.) My ear is no stranger 
to that voice ; yet, by this light, I cannot recol- 
lect any features that bear a resemblance. {Akui) 
My name is Smith, and this dear child is my 
grand-daughter: may I ask your businefs, Sir; 
have you any letters from my son ? 
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CapU My Mother !•— frty Isabella I {Etniraces 
hir.) Now arti I.blestittdeed. 

Mrs. Smith* And Uefsed^ your aged Mothefi 
my son I For the^e sue months past| have we 
daily expeot<ed y oiir arrivaL But you came from 
the castle, wiiat mystery has kept you from us ? 

CapU A sudden stcrm -oVliged me to land 
upon an estate in a distant part of the island» 
which I found belonged to a (gentleman of the 
name of Smith ; a t)OFtrait I observed in the par* 
lour, ted me to think that gentleman w^s Frederic i 
I hastened to his present [dace of xtsidetice^ and 
found it was my brother! 

Mrs. Stnith. And found hi^) I fear^ the s&m« 
extravagant^ unthinking man, he ever was. I 
knew not it was him who resided at the castle ; 
the youn^ people only have called upon us; 
m them 1 traced no likenefs of their father •, their 
drefs was such, they could only be resembled 
to painted puppets. Our name is so common 
^ one, that their bearing the same, neither struck 
^^ with interest or surprise. Would that this 
misguided man could feel a portion of happinefs 
m his family, like what you will experience in 
the society of an amiable and afFsctionate 
daughter. 

Capt. Let us at least endeavour to impart it. 
Receive my brother as your son : he repeYits of 
former indiscretions, and is impatient to solicit 
your forgivencfs for c\'ery former act of disobe- 
dience ; he entreats your friendship for his chil* 
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dreiii whO| by your admonitions^ may yet be* 
come all that is good and amiable. His wife too, 
is sensible of her follies* and, I am certain, would 
be pleased to be received as your daughter. 

Mrs. Smiths If, indeed, Frederic's repentance 
is sincere, he shall ^o longer want a. parent's 
friendship : 'twas he who first avoided a mother's 
presence; yet this instance of unkindnefs shall 
be forgotten ; Simon shall take a note to the 
castle \ I will see him immediately* A parent 
can make a thousand allowances for the failings 
of her child,-— Let those, (if such there are) who 
hare never deviated from the path of rectitude, 
bear in mind an indelible imprefsion of error -, 
but let lis forgive, as for the imperfections of hu- 
man nature, we would obtain forgivenefs. 

Scene closes *• 


CHAP. XVII. 


E, 


<DMUND arose in high spirits the following 
^ morning, and applied himself attentively to his 
^cfsons, till the bell rang to breakfast. " I shall 

* Written for the Cbj]drca*« Mfgaiine^ Oct. iSoo. 
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soon be ready. Mamma/' he exclaimtd ; ^' I can 
eat very fast." 

Mrs^ Lym, I beg you will not, to eat too 
hastily is both greedy and ungenteel ; I shall not 
be ready this half hour ; for I have no inclination 
to take a medicine, for having taken food without 
chewing it ; as a young friend of mine was 
once obliged to do. 

Edm. I will not be in a hurry to finish my 
breakfast ; for I should not like to be ill. I know 
u^e shall go as soon as it was over* Should you 
not like to be one of the party, Josephine ? 

Jos, No, — indeed. What is there to be seen 
at a Fair ? a parcel of toys, and a crowd of vul- 
gar people, that can only afford entertainment 
to such a little boy as you. 

Car. I am sure you are mistaken, Josephine : 
Mamma would not go, were she certain of only, 
meeting vulgar people there. I suppose there 
may be farmers and country women> and also 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Mrs, Lym. Yflu are right, Caroline ; country 
people who go thiiher to dispose of their goods 
and cattle, gentlemen and ladies who walk round 
the booths, to please and amuse their children. 

Isab, I wish, I must go with Edmund I 

Edm, Mamma, will you let Isabella have a 
holiday ? ^^^^ 

Har. And her sisters, Mamma, as it is little 
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Hammond^s birth day, of which permit us to 
wish you many happy returns. 

Mrs. Lym» Thank you, Harcourt, you have 
madtf a bold request, vet tJsere is too much reason- 
and nffection in it to adm^5 of a refusal. Indulgence 
should ever be the rcwr^rd of good behaviour. 
Permit me to inquire in what manner you intend 
to amuse yourselves to-day. 

Alex. We have not yet settled any plan ; will 
you do us the favour to direct our choice ? 

Mrs, I,ym. Would you like to accompany us 
to the fair, young gentlemen ? 

Edw, I should, Mamma, very much. 

Har, And I. 

Alex, And I ; for I have never been at one. 

Carol, Miy not we go too, Mamma ?: 

Mrs. Lyni, I have no objection to your and 
Isabella's company 5 Josephine, who is afraid of 
mixing with the vulgar, may amuse herself in 
the library, 

Jos. What, stay at home all alone ? 

Mrs. Lym. At the fair you will meet with 
vulgar people, and your pride would prevent, 
3'our enjoying the pleasures of it. I therefore 
seriously advise you to stay at home 5 yet, with 
whatever indignity you may treat those of an in- 
ferior station, allow me to say, to them the 
higher orders of society are greatly indebted. If 
the farmer did not bring his corn to market, or 
the miller grind it into flour, what should we 
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do for bread ?.— aud why should we behold with 
contempt, the most useful of our fellow crea- 
tures ? You forget, that in the sight of the 
Almighty, all are equal. 

Jos. Forgive me. Mamma, I spoke without 
consideration. 

Edm. Then you must never blame me again., 
Josephine, for the same faiilt. Permit sister to 
go with us ? , 

Carol. I am sure she will think more justly in 
future ; she does not mean to be proud ; Josephine 
is very good sometimes $ she never pafses a beg- 
gar, without giving something to relieve his 
wants. 

Mrs, Lym* My amiable Caroline ! Your af- 
fectionate intercefsion is never wanting ; ever the 
peace-maker of our domestic circle I to add to 
your happinefs, I will permit Josephine to accom- 
pany us : and to vary the pleasures of the day, we 
will take a rural dinner at the cottage. 

Carol, What with Farmer Fairfield, and the 
good old Dame that nursed Josephine when she 
w^s little ? 

Mrs. Lym. Yes — ^we have not seen them these 
two months. I will send them a note, to inform 
them of our intentions. 

£dw. That will be delightful ! — ^but. Mamma, 
kifs Josephine, and make it quite up with her : 
she will not be comfortable if you feel the least 
displeased with her. 
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Alfpt. Do you speak from experience, Ed- 
ward ? 

Edw. Yes: for often as lam hurried away 
by the impulse of the moment to do what is 
wrong,! feel ray mother's displeasure, the severest. 
correction, the most afflicting consequence of -my 
failings. (Mrs. Lymlngton embraces Josephine.) 
Oh! now all is forgiven and forgotten, our wishes 
will be granted ; you will not refuse Jbsephine a 
little favour. Mamma ? 

Mn, Lym. Certainly not % tell me, my dear, 
what it is : yeu need not feajc a refusal even if it 
were a large one., 

Jos. You know pretty Fanny, Mamma, Dame 
Fairfield'a grand^daughter, her parents are very, 
poor ; r wished to take her some present from 
the Fair, whatever you think woujd be most use* 
ful and acceptabte. 

Mr^, Lym, Should you like to give her a new 
frock ? 

Jos, Very much. — Let me sec, she was tlirce 
years old in August last^ 1 should think four 
yards of calico would be sufficient 5 that of half 
a crown a yard, perl\aps, fine enough ; for it 
should be strong, and 'then it would be durable: 
well then, twice four is eight, and. four sixpences 
are two shillings, eight and two are ten, ten shil- 
lings \ and I have just half-a-guinea in my purse, 
if you will permit rae to spend it, dear Mamma ? 
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Mrs* Lymington*^ consent was easily obtained | 
in a few minutes the carriage was announced^ 
and the young gentlemen accompanied the cheer- 
ful party on horse-back. When within fight of 
the place where the fair was held« they committed 
their ponies to the care of a servanty and each 
took upon lytnself to escort a lady through the 
busy crowd. Edmund was the iirst who stopped 
to purchase :-^-^o fnany pretty play-thing^ pre- 
sented themselyes, — so many coaches, with two, 
four, and six horses, that he hesitated to which 
to give the preference. The little Hammond, 
too, seemed ready to jump out of his nurse's 
arms, to <get pofsefsion of every glittering object 
he beheld. After having consulted with his bro- 
ther, sisters, and cousins, Edmund at length put 
into his hand a splendid carriage, with four horses. 
The little prattler was delighted, and holding out 
his treasure, exclaimed as they pafsed along, 
** Coach, coach, Ebbo, give mfe coach !'* They 
then stepped into a linen-draper's, "^and Josephine 
made choice of a pretty piece of calico. Mrs. 
Lymington purchased a few yards of dimity, 
which she presented to Isabella, that she might 
have the pleasure of giving the little girl a petti- 
coat. Caroline begged that she might be allowed 
to purchase some Irish. " I fear/* said Mrs. 
Lymington, " you will spend all your money.** 
" Well, Mamma, and if we do," replied Jose- 
phine, " it will be spent usefully j there are a 
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number of pretty things, to be sure, in the fair 
that I should like to have ; if I had them,, they 
would soon become old, but when I think of the 
poor child,* and the clothes we have bought for 
her, I shall always feel new pleasure." 

Mrs. Lymington, after having bought a few 
more articles, which she imagined would be most 
acceptable to John and Betty Fairfield, accom- 
panied the young people to several different 
booths. The young ladies, whose liberality for 
the indigent child, had nearly emptied their 
purses, received elegant fairings from Edward, 
Harcourt,. and Alexis, who, in their return, were 
not forgotten by Mrs. Lymington. Edmund^s 
generosity to bis little brother, was rewarded by 
a new book, and a pretty set of nine-pins. So 
many happy faces attracted universal observation} 
they were accosted by several gentlemen and 
ladies, among whom were a number of Mr?. 
Lymingtoil's friends y they were soon joined by 
Lady Qifford, Mrs. Edgeconibe,Mifs Clifford, and 
Henry, who also presented their little keepsakes. 
Josephine, Caroline, and Isabella, were charmed 
with their little friends, and were greatly con- 
cerned when they had pafsed more than an hour 
in each others company, to hear Lady Clifford 
talk of returning. *' When shall we see you 
again ?" said Edmund, taking her hand j *' I hop6 
'fcTj soon, for I like you very much" ** Y6a wIU 
meet again next week, my dears/* replied her 
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Ladf ship 9 ^' Laurajt who has heard from ber 
brother all about the play^ since she cannot have a. 
part^ is desirous of being prompter. 

Edw, Oh ! we do not want one j I know every 
line, every scene ; and if the others are out^ I can 
correct them. 

Mrs. Lym» ^ttt they as perfect as you would 
have us iixiagine> some thanks are certainly due. 
to Mifs Cliiford foj her kind intentions. 

Ed'tv* I beg pardon. Mamma \ I spoke too 
hastily ^ she will forgive my rudeneCs, I hope, 
and £avour us with her company. I did not mean 
to be uncivil^ for I should be delighted it she 
would, condescend to be my partner in our dance^ 
when the play is over. 

" With, the greatest pleasure,*' said the amiable 
girl, as she followed Lady Clifford,, and Mrs. 
Edgecombe to the carriage. The young people 
had sqarce lost sight of their friends, when they 
were accosted by a boy, who besought them to 
buy a bullfinch, which he held up for their ob- 
servation, in a small and dirty cage. " Naughty 
W !" exclaimed Kdmund, " how can you keep 
the poor creature shut up in such a narrow place .' 
Do buy it, Mammat— see how it flutters ; I am 
sure you can find a larger house for it at home." 
Jos, Pray do. Mamma; it will beat itself to 
death. 

Isah. We wijl take so much care of it, indeed 
we will.. 1 
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Carol. And clean it ourselves every dafi it 
shall never want, — never be forgotten. 

Mrs* Lym. (To the Lad.) Arc you by trade 
a bird-catcher. 

Boy. Father is the greateft in the countryi 
Madam. I had this morning four fine bull- 
finchesy and six linnets : we had last Aatumn 
twenty old birds in full sdng ; but the winter, 
though they were housed, was too cold for them, 
and seven only of the set lived, (beside those i have 
mentioned,} and this little sulky, to be brought 
to the fair ; he would soon pine himself to death 
alone; but if your Ladyship likes to have him 
cheap ; while he lives, he will be a plaything for 
the young ladies and gentlemen. He can pipe 
well enough when he has a mind to it $ and the 
rest being dead or sold, it would be, as one ma/ 
say, an act of ^cbarity to take him. 

Mrs. Lym. It is a pity, my lad, yourfather 
did not bring you up to some more useful, and 
lefs cruel employment. 

Edw Yes;— for it is very Wicked to catch 
pretty birds. \Ve never suffer a nest to be de- 
stroyed in our plantations. 

Har, And more wicked to keep them in this 
state of confinement. What is the price you ask 
for it ? 

Boy. Only two shillings, young master, as it 
is the last, and not likely to live long. 

Mrs. Lym. I have spent so much already this 
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morning, that I'thiiiKit would not be right to 

iftakfe ahy more purchases; ' 
%// Mamma, f have sixpence. ' ' 
Carol. And I threepence. ^ . • . 

• • • • 

-E^w. I have sttU a shillingv "that will make 
ont 'am! ninepence: — Harcourf, lend us only 
threepence? . .^ . ^ .. : •. 

Har. No:— -but with Manii^a**8 j^nhifiSon, I 
will buy the bird-, present it to tny cousins, and 
afsistthfemtt) recover it. 

Mrs. Lym. Do so*, my dear :-^It wHl be, • in- 
deed, a charity ; for it appears almost exhausted, 

-Hot. { T'aihg the cage ivUh one hanSy and giving 
the money with the other.) I ' wish I could per- 
suade you, young lad, to leave off bird-catching. 
You are strong, and apparently healthy ; if you 
will go to plough, or drive a team, I will speak of 
you to farmer Fairfield ; if you are an honest, in- 
dustrious boy, I am sure you will be well pro- 
vided for. 

Boy, Thank you, Sir-j but I should not like 
that kind of "life; — I could get more at home with 
father, 'was' it only by making of nets ; and' then 
in an .evening, we can take a sup of good ale 
together. , ' ' ' 

*'. What an indolent being !'* said Alexis, as 
they walked on together, and the boy turned 
away from them whistling. 

hub. What. a wicked boy ! — not to like work. 

Mrs. Lyttt: I cannot suppose we ougkt to call 
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siace I left the room *» I know I should at your age; 
but t cannot run a race with you now. Master 
Harcourty nor trip it so nimbly as our friend 
Master Edward ; the rheumatism is a woful 
enemy to agility j but, tliank God, my knee is 
not quite so stiffas it was a few weeks ago.'* — The 
children surrounded the farmer, and the cleaning 
of .the cage, was an important subject of employ- 
ment to Josephine and her sisters, whose clean 
white handkerchiefs were converted into dusters, 
before Betty had thought of ofiering her afsist*. 
ance. At length the businefs was completed, 
and Bully placed in his new habitation. Every 
motion testified his approbation of the change ; 
'twas no longer the flutter of restraint, but the 
action, the twitter of ease and $atisfa£tion. As 
Mrs. Faii^eld had a favourite cat, it was agreed 
to suspend the cage by a nail, to the wall, above 
the reach of this formidable enemy. As they 
were deliberating on which side the room it might 
be placed witli greatest safety, Edmund exclaim- 
cd, ** I am sure, farmer is very good, to let this 
pretty paper be torn with a nail; is he not. 
Mamma ?'' 

Mrs, Lym. I think so, indeed. — ^I always tell 
good John and Betty, they spoil you all. 

Farm. Do not think so, my dear lady ; when 
young people are good, we do not mind putting 
ourselves to a little inconvenience to oblige them. 

AUps. Thank you. Farmer Fairfield : If you 
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and I were in India, I would ask papa to give you 
a fine house to live in, and a nice palanquin to 
take the air in. Oh ! I wish we had one here : 
^is such a charming carriage !*-how comfortable 
we could carry you along ! 

Farm. Thank you, thank you, pretty masters, 
for your kindnefs. I wish for no palanquins ;— 
we have enough in England to supply our wants ; 
and when we are weary or sick, a good bed to 
lie down upon ; and never do I step into it, 
Master Harcourt, without breathing a prayer of 
gratitude to Providence, for the blefsings we 
daily receive, and wishing every unfortunate 
fellow-creature, pofsefsed the same enjoyments. 

" Mamma,'* said Isabella, «* I should like to 
hear the history of this pretty bird. I wish wc 
had thought of asking the cruel boy how he can^ 
by it \ at least, where he caught it.** 

Mrs. Lym, Poor little creature, it has no doubt 
suffered a great deal while it was under his con« 
finement. 

Har. I think the history of a bullfinch would 
be very entertaining. Could not you write one 
about our new acquaintance. Mamma, and read 
it to us seme evening instead of any other 
story ? 

Jos, How could Mamma write any thing 
about it ? She knows not who it belonged to 
before the bird-catcher. 

Har. That is true •, but I am sure a pretty 

K3 
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hutotj might be imagined. We hare those 6f a 
eaoary, a sparrow, and why should not that of a 
bulliioch be equally amusing ? 

Mrs. Lym. I have an idea that it might ; and 
perhaps the first leisure hour I harej may he in* 
duced to make the attempt. 

Jiar* Thank you» dear Mamma« 

The children betook themselves to various 

sports till dinner-time. Mrs. Fairfield received 

their presents with the warmest exprefsions of 

gratitude ; it seemed to be a day of universal joy. 

The farmer fancied himself young again} and 

joined^ with spirit^ in every game that was pro«' 

.posedj and proved himself the loudest in the 

sport. After dinneri Mrs. Lymington and Betty 

. gave their afsistance in forfeits. John could play 

a few tunes upon his old violin, and a dance by 

the young. people, succeeded the house that Jack 

built. ** I could not have thought,*' said Ed- 

wurd, as they were partaking of some refresh* 

ilnents, ^ that the country could be made so 

agreeable in winter ; we have had such a variety 

•of pleasure since we came home, that even the 

Midsummer holidays could not have pafsed more 

delightfully.'' — " Every season has its charms," 

replied Mrs. Lymington, *' to the mind disposed 

to enjoy them. When the weather prevents an 

excursion abroad, 'tis wisdom to enlarge our 

domestic enjoymentsi and to endear by lively 
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:pa$tiin^ and bstiuctive conversation j the com- 
forts of hdmi. 

J^., If I wft« poor, I should not Hkc winter ; 
lewy thing is so desr^— coals and provisions so 
expensive.——— 

Cnroi» But if one was rich| Josephine. 

Mns* Lym* And if riebi why then gite that 
. seasl^n the preference ? 

Ci^4fl^ Because one oould .do so tmch- to make* 
die poor pec^ple comfortahk: i£ one h^d a gteat 
deal of Skoncy^ one could bay coals and bread 
for tfaein. 

Mrs. Fairs Hon are very:goed| young ladic8» 
to think of these things. 

\Jgii. : '. What „ for doing jane's .dutyrfipod nur^ i 
H I was but xich, I know what I- would'dov 

Mrs. Lym. What, nly love ? 

Jas. I would put Ittde Sally to sdiooL 

Mrjm FaiT. i?Ott aretvetyliad^my dear^^and 
1 wUiisvery i4eh lady had'a heart like yours. 

Mrr, Ljnik, When your little, ifvaiid-daughter 
is oldenough^ it ha$ always been nay inxentiDn 
to have her taught to work and read at my oWa 
expense. 

Mrs. Fair. Dear, Madaby y6U are too kindt< 
' too constderale»*-^hat hate we«done tt> deserve 
such goodnefs ? 

Mrs. Lym. Did nos you nutse my Josej^hinc 
tibough a k>ng and dangerous jlkieft 2 and must 
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m>t every mother feel a strong attdcbment' to 
those who have been careful of her childi^en ? 

J9f. Yova make meiwUh |d be iicK, Matpraa. 
If I had but a sman-sum to giv^ away{ »eV0ry 
winter— 

Airs, Lym. That you' may easily have.- In- 
stead of spending yo« wetkiy allowance in trifles 
and toys, lay apart onlV-the lialf, ^Ad m^iii 
months you wiH find yoweetf 'jftrfsfeYsed of Suffi- 
cient to gratify yotsf^ |;etieroas Wishes, tQwarrds 
any object you. niay 'Jiear of. The '^twctlcc of 
economy has made many rich, while«a turn for 
extravagance' has brought the^alHuent io.pdvcrty. 

Jos. I wish we had thought of tht&. sooner, 
MamiM|9K$ut'if I begin liow^ I hope it will not 
be tooMate- ' .. • - ;' i <(! - ti:<S :> ' - 

Carol. And I will do the same, and Isabella; 
then by next Christmas, I think. we «hall. be. able 
to purchase a Hc^ievfiriogf for oor poor, neigh- 
bours :-7-but the carrigeilsjcom^r-Oh fvdear I am 
very sonry :^.— We sihali $ce you again I hope very 
soon. Good bye, Betty; good'tiiyej dear little 
Sally. ' '- " '■' • 

Josephine topk cb^rgc of th^ir ne.'^ favpuritc, 
and the. youtig parjy. re|»rn^ d/?Iighted wjith -^z 
amusements of the day. The n^xt they wQte e;i- 
gdged "to spend at LanvilHft, wher^' parties of 
juvenile pleasure were formed for th^ remainder 
of tjie jBi'eek. It was here that Harcourt, at the 
solicitation of his friends, wrote the following 
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Prologue, for their little play ; which he also re- 
cited at the first rehearsal. 

Excuse me, ladies, if I first appear. 
To ask admifsioQ for my play-mates here. 
'^ Josepha took me from my desk just now. 

And, laughing, coax*d me I can't tell you how> 

Boldly to come, and now a something say 

By way of Prologue to their little Play. 

Ill vain I urg'd excuse; that school-boy, rude. 

Was ill adapted hither to-intrude. 

The little gipsy, with familiar grace. 

Spoke as she led, and gently slrok'd my face ; 

** An English prologue, surely you can speak. 

If, cousin, oft at school you chatter Greek ; 

When d'jubtful, trembling, and at first afraid, 
" With Edward, you the part of Belcour play*di 
" Though youthful actors rarely can excel, 
*' It must be own'd, you spoke extremely well,*' 

This flattering argument my mind pofsjefs'd. 
And led me here again to do my best. 
Suppose me then, (compelPd to something say) 
Some stage-struck student, begging for a phy ; 
As first in clafs, the first ordainM to speak,. 
And from our master, this indulgence set k: 
That mananh of \\\eJorm, with brow severe 
Whose birchen sceptre fills young hearts with fear. 
A«5 crowding in the rear my comrades wait, 
With doubtful hope, the sentence of their fate, *• 
Their appreh'^nsionx, blenaed with !ijy own, 
Like some poor culprit, I approach the t.hrofi«\ 
" Would you for onoe, kind Sit, the wish appmve, 
" Tlut, througli draiudtlc region tem^jt-; to rove^ 
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^' Admit wliat oft in former tines has beoi^ 
^* The fairy structure of a mimic scene : 
" Our books arrang'd, andjclearM the forms awaj^ 
" To entertain, this ereoing wkh a play.'* 
** A play 1— young people^ do you think me mad^**' 
Rep1y*d our sage : '' A nd t hou^ ad vent'rous lad> 
^ Shall dearly answei for this bold request| 
** The ftlrictest ruNiSHU ent is e*er the best : 
" To treble task, attention we require ; 
** And give these Ticious play-books to the fire;. 
*' With prisoners fare, your rage for acting coo),. 
** And learn to act upon the stage of school.*^ 
Here, thanks to fate, we tread no clafsic sod^ 
Nor dread an imposition, or the rob : 
Tis HOME^ dear name! that happinefs implies ; 
All that the good, and all the youthful, priae- 
In friendship's cause, I*ve ventured to appear. 
Since all shall meet a kind indulgence here: 
E'en on my first attempt, though made so free^ 
Your approbation in that smile I see : 
Kor too severely censurd. Til engage, 
Srom that will be the heroes of our stage ;. 
Ko critic here shall pop his head between,, ' 
To mark the errors of th* imperfect scene. 
Should your applause subdue our childish fears^ 
I think I may predict increasiug years : 
Increasing worth, n^ay future efforts boast. 
If those to-night can please ^ho strive the mosi^ 
Oh ! let me go— and tell them to appear. 
You look so kind, Vm sure I've nought to fear j 
ril haste to set their little hearts at ease, 
lYliose chief dejights, these partial friends to pleaser 


After the pleasures of Lanvilltny the aiattse- 
ments at home were renewed the ensuing week^ 
and Mr«. Lymingtonf the first opportanity, read 
to her youthful audience the promised history of 
a Bullfinch* 
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The Stort of the BrtLnNCH; 


W. 


ARMi commodious^ and secluded as was the 
native nest, I had scarcely drefsed six mornings 
my newly feathered pinions, than I felt an in- 
eltnation to try their p^owers, in a. larger excur« 
sion than that allowed us, avound the bushes that 
concealed our habitation:. Often would my 
mother preach to us of surrounding danger, and 
die snares spread by mankind fpr our destruction ; 
yet we felt every day the warmth of the meridian 
sun, and the green foliage of spring, sheltered 
us from the pa&ing shower. We lived in secu- 
rity, and it was not easy to excite apprehension. 
There were four of us equally impatient, lively, 
jand courageous :— Our parents daily repeated 
their admonitions, not to venture far abroad tiU 
yft were stiCKqgei^ and in fiiU plumage : they re* 
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presented to us etery (knger, every miserf^thzt 
was the consequence of every filial disobedience;^ 
we loved them with the . -ndercst afFcction, yet 
their counsels were disregarded; we saw them 
at sun-rise depart the nest^ and several tfmes a 
day return with provisions for their nestlings; 
we heard them converse of gardens^ granaries^ 
and new-sown fields % -listened with rapture to 
their relationsi andy envious of their flights, re* 
solved to taste like them, the pleasures of liberty. 
They had left, nt, as usval, 0ne morning ; we 
agreed also, to spend the day abroad, and in the 
' evening, entertain them with an account of all 
we had seen, and obtain their pardon. Such were 
oor intentions; but when we suffer ourselves to 
pats the bounds of duty, it is difficult to say whi- 
ther indiscretion may lead us. For some time 
we amused ourselves witir admiring the splendour 
of rhe sun from the tops of the adjacent trees ; 
we adjusted our feathers and bade adieu to the 
nen, resolving to keep as much as pofbible toge- 
ther in our fiightr 

The provisions we met with seemed far sweeter 
than arty we had tasted. We sipped the dear 
water of the pebbled stream, and drefsed our 
plumage on the brink of the rivulet. The sky, 
still serene and calm, every grove and meadow 
that we palled, seemed a i)c:w region of delight; 
and the diversity of objects, for some time, ren- 
dered us iitsensiblc of fatigue. Towards eveningi 


my sisters^* ^ho w«e rtiore' delicaw, "an^- Irf» 
htSLlthfthm.my bfoithfer'^Ad' lAysdf, ' bd^^cA As 
to kt them rc«t upon a-^ceti hedge,- by the road 
Side ; this to^ fcd to* a'v31age, and, for the firtt 
time in our Mves, we »aw ourselves near the ha* 
bitatioils of' men. Every parental caution rushed 
upon otir minds*, btit what-could we do ?— Dowft- 
erest attd Sparkle were: unable to proceed, and 
there appeared to be no higher- pUce of sheher; 
we therefore endeavoured to conceal ourielves nx 
the thicken part of the hedge-: here we were 
soon startled by the new and strange sounds df 
human voices* A stone -was flung among the 
bushes 'f it toiKbed me upon the wing,- and fcU 
with redoubkd violence upon Downcrest, who 
dropt lifelefd* from the bough. Imagine our alarm 
and distrefs, when* another still larger, aimed 
from> stronger hand, deprived us of the de^r 
remaining nestling, who^ from excefsive fat4gud^ 
was unable with us to quit the place of danger. 
How bitterly did we lament their lofs, and our 
impatience of liberty. The school-boy's cruelty 
had been often represented to us> and we had beeii 
warned of every snare,, invented for the destru. 
tion of -our species ^ we wished to* return^ — ^yet 
how could we appear in odr parentis predence^ 
•after having led their darlings into danger ? Yef^ 
to stay out all the night, and give them cause tb 
imagine some evil had happened to us all, waiis 
what wc could not resolve oxu Two moK hours 
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were spent in mefofii delSicniruKi v it grew dosE, 
and we shirertd beneath the cbilly dewfl of eve- 
ning* as wc endeavoured' tQ retrace, the circuit of 
our flight* One tree was so fike anotheri that 
. we could find no object to direct us to the nest^ 
Eachausted with fatigue and sorrow> we were at 
les^h. obliged to take refuge in the trunk of a 
hollow oak> where sleep put an end^ for a wbik^ 
to reflection and care. We awoke ere the sun 
rose upon the mountainsi and again sought the: 
aiofsy mansion:, we were deceived with the ap» 
pearance of many that resembled it^ till the chirp- 
ing of the new-fledged brood, convinced us of our 
mistake. As we pafsed along» we beheld hang-* 
ing loosely to. a branebj a nest that hs|^ been> 
plundered ; we shuddered at the sights and bow 
became really apprehensive of every danger that 
we had been taught to expect^ from an imacquaint-^ 
ance with the world. Nearly another day elapsed 
.in unavailing search: the country^, and every 
olject that the preceding morning had appeared 
so delightful, now ofiered not a. single charm y- 
the weather too had changed y a bleak wind 
arose, and we had often to seek a lefuge from the 
hail-storm. After a long and fatiguing excursion, 
(whidi we contianed at intervals^ at; favoured by 
a gteam of sunshine,.) we stopped to refresh our- 
.selves on the lofty branches^ of a pine, with the 
clear drops suspended from the foliage that was^ 
.atill gemmed with the partial showers 'y and herci 
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far from the abode of man, no new peril excited 
apprehension :— Alas ! danger may be nearest 
when we promise ourselves most security ! We 
listened to die tinkling of the distant sheep^bell ; 
it was a sound to which we had been accustomed, 
and produced no alarm ; we even flattered our- 
selyes we might be approaching the home where 
we had so often heard k, and that the flight of ano- 
ther morning might restore us to all its comforts, 
when the report of a gun destroyed the delusive 
dream of hope, and robbed me of my beloved 
Airy. I was now deprived of every companion^ 
and my distreis greater than can be imagined ; 
nor were my spirits recruited by repose* I arose 
the following morning unrefreshed by my slum- 
bers. I beheld several inhabitants of the air begin 
with cheerful songs, the excursion of the morn- 
ing i and among them a few bullfinches, whose 
friendship and society I solicited in vain. To all 
I was a stranger— had forsaken the nest of my 
parents, and where else could I expect or hope to 
find protection ? There were a few who pitied 
my misfortunes, and one invited me to partake 
^ith him in the yard of an adjacent farm, the 
first repast of the day. The rest seemed to shun 
my society, and bade me return to the home I 
had^ forsaken* In the farm-yard I again partook 
of abundance, and we agreed to breakfast there 
together the ensuing morning, should I not find 
^ road to our abode i of this I could not form 
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the slightest recollection, and another day pafsed 
m solitary flight and unavailing repentance. I 
anxiously looked forward to the morrow, when 
. the society of a pleasing companion might difsi- 
.pate the gloom my disposition had contracted 
from misfortune. At length the hour of appoint- 
ment arrived. At the same instant we alighted 
at the door of tiie granary. The kind, of grain we 
had before so plentifully been regaled with, lay 
scattered with still greater profusion ; but when 
we had cleared our little repast, and wished to 
remove, we found our feet fastened with a glu- 
tinous substance to the ground. We had not 
long lamented our miserable situation, when we 
were seized by a young urchin, and put into 2 
cage, (not much larger than that JFrono which 
•your generosity delivered me,) who ran into the 
house delighted with the succefs of his stratagem, 
for he had observed us the day before, and had 
spread birdlime to detain us^ should we again 
come in search of provisions. He had a brother, 
a little older than himself, whom he called from 
an inner apartment, to come and have some fun 
with us, as he termed it. Alas ! *twas torture : — 
we were taken out of our prison, and they fastened 
a piece of packthread to one of our legs, which 
seemed to threaten di.<)location to our tender limbs 
at every strugg^le to get free. They had continued 
this cruel pastime for more than a quarter of an 
hour, when a favourite cat entered the room* 
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The inbiiminljoy was then amusing hunsqifwkit 
seeing ray; udfonnnatc pompaDioa lidp upon tha 
floor, who,alarihed a.t thc.;a{jproachbfiour dread- 
ed jcnemy, attempted to make his escape by flying' 
from the pursuer, but his flight was impeded by 
the string, and I beheld him with inexprefsiblc- 
agony, expire in the torturing claws of the savage 
grimalkin./' I was jimmediately ^ecuredr, again in 
the cage,, to preserve mc from a similar fate ; and. 
here, perhaps, I should have perished wiih hunger 
and thirstf had not the mother of/.the boys (who 
pofsefsed a small share ot humanity) pleaded in 
JI17 favour... VSoi..Will," she exclaimed, "you 
have-caught the jioor birds, and have suflfered the* 
cat to run away with one of them already, and 
this, I.supposei you mean to statvc to death •, fpr 
you have not given it any things as I see, to: eat. 
You know^I hate youx barbarous sports, and your 
father was .a simpleton to giv-Q you a penny to 
purchase the birdlime ; you never should have 
bad it frQmiwe. How often have I told you ioth,. 
that.boys: who .are cruel to dumb animals, will> 
when they iare men, treat their fellow-creatures 
with inhumanity. This pretty songster shall be 
no Ipnger at your mercy : I will take charge of it 
till I can procure.it a better mistrefs ; and beware 
hoinr I ^nd either of yovt afr bird^catchinjg again." 

Saying. thiSf she topk me with her into her o^nt 
apartment^ and rejgknlshed my cage with wate^ 
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tnd provitioot. Under her care I vbould have 

' felt myself comfortablfci had not the troubles and 

* 'sorrows I had undergone^ iind the melancholy 

fete of my loved, lamented friends, rendered me 

almost insensible of every enjoyment. 

In the course of a few days» a young lady,, 
daughter to the lord of the manor, caHed at the 
farmi to whom I was presented 'with a thousand 
encomiums on the biacknefs of my hi2ad» and the 
beauty of my plumage. My now mfttrefs soon 
j^rovided me with a splendid naansion, the nicest 
f hemp*seed, and the ckstrest watery nor did I find 
in her, as in my former po&efsor, a sportive tor- 
mentor. She treated me with the greatest kind- 
titta ; I even approached the -gilded wiies^f my 
cage that I might be nearer to her liand,from 
which I frequently pecked the groundsel she bad 
gathered, and fluttered with gratitude «8 she de* 
' corated with shepherds*purse the barriers of my 
splendid prison. Could I have kitown what had 
become of my parents, I might have fdlt myself 
happy in her protection ; but ignotznt of iheir 
fate, a melancholy seized me, not to^be sirrmouiit- 
cd* The pleasing airs sHe played upon her harp, 
could not recall my cheerfulnefs ; yet in letutn 
for her indulgences, I endeavoured to ifmitate the 
most pathetic. She would frequently open the 
door of my cage, atid allow me lo place myself 
on the top of the instrumentji while from its tune-^ 
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fttl Strings she produced the most delightful 
sounds. I had here no enemy to fear ; for the 
cats inhabited the stable and the kitchen^ they 
were never seen in the parlour or the drawing- 
room ; the hours of confinement while Julia was 
engaged with company or her masters» were by 
no means irksome. I had seen too much of the 
dangers of the world to wish for perfect freedom ; 
I was only anxious to behold again my parents : 
almost daily did I meditate a flight, in search of 
their habitation } yet the thought of leaving the 
young friend, who had been so kind to me, was 
distrefsing i my gratitude for her indulgent atten- 
tion was only inferior to filial affection : this led 
me once more to brave the perils of the worlds 
and encounter the hardships of a solitary traveller. 
The door of my prison being, in the absence of 
Julia, one morning left ajar, the windows of her 
apartment were open^ and the warm sun shone 
with uncommon splendour, I once m<^e e&tended 
tny wings, and in a few minutes lost sight of the 
hospitable mansion, yet resolved to proceed with 
caution, and to observe every tree and shrub that 
might conduct me to Julia in the evening. At 
noon, overcome with heat^ I stopped to rest m 
the shade of ^ thick plantation, that seemed to lead 
to a beautiful garden, where I became suddenly 
opprefsed with drowsinefs, and turned for a few^ 
tninutcs my head under my wing» yet couI(^ 
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'scarcelf be saM tp be afleep before I was startled | 
by the shaking of the branches beneath me. 
Al<irmed at the motion^ I attempted to escape, 
. %(rhen I found myself inclosed on all sides with a 
kind of net-work» such as I had heard my father 
describe to be used by those inhuman wretches^ 
who make a profit of the miserable beings they 
thus get pofsersiou of. I soon found myself in 
the hands of the young bird-catcher> of whom 
you had the kindnefs to purchase me ; by him I 
was conveyed to an apartment where there were 
several small cages piled one upon another, which 
contained different kind of birds. There was also 
j in the centre a large one, the prison of the bull- 

) finches, and in this he placed me : judge of my 

t surpiise, to find there my long lost parents. I 

eagerly inquired how they came to be (harers of 
my imprisonmentj and was told, that, unable fo 
endure the nest without the society of their off> 
spring, they determined to set out in search of 
us ; that, having after a tedious flights ftopped 
to recruit their exhausted spirits in a green hedge, 
adjoining the bird-catcher's garden, they were 
entangled in the snare that had been placed there 
for the detection of the giddy or unwary. You 
will imagine our mutual transports, and the sor- 
row they felt, when I related the fate of Down** 
crest. Airy, and Sparkle } their deaths had been 
untimely^ but not more than what at that moment 
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Bcemed to await their surviving relations. The 
prison was so crowded, that none of our compa- 
nions, except the few who were nearest the wires, 
lived to see the. morning : we. were fortuns^tply pf 
that number, cind soon had the grated mansion 
entirely to ourselves ; for the dead birds were 
taken out by our jailor . at his first visit, whose 
chief employment was now to instruct us to pipe ; 
he played upon a flute, and we were kept without 
food till we imitated the tunes to his satisfaction';' 
had I not been encouraged by the example of my 
parents, I should soon have grown weary of this 
exertion; but the task to them was doubly pain- 
ful, and I saw them daily undergo it with cheer- 
fulnefs and patience, notwithstanding the impedi- 
ments of old age, and the natural wild note of out 
untaught species. Every difficulty ^^e had to 
surmount, seemed but to endear (is more strongly 
to each other. The imprudences of my youth 
^ere pardoned, and the sigh only that was 
breathed to the memory of their ill-fated pfF- 
spring, reminded me of my errors. Time ob- 
literated the poignancy of recollection, and we 
began to taste again of happinefs, when in a night 
of the severest frost, my aged parents were frozen 
upon their perch : it was then I found it difficult 
to practice the lefsons of resignation they had 
inculcated j rheir Jofs was the severest of my 
afflictions, and I scarcely knew how to support 
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mjrselff dcptrred of their society. In a few 
weeks after their deceasCi I was taken to the 
fair* « 

Should the events I have related, mark widi 
sufficient energy the miseries attending filial dis- 
obedientCt and teach the young, that juvenile hap- 
pinefs lies only within the bounds of afiection 
and duty, the grateful bullfinch has. not proved 
tn idle or uninteresting moralist. 


EJw. What a pretty story 1 I could almost 
fancy Bolly himself had told it. I wonder how 
you can think of so many to entertain us with i 

Mrs* LytHm And you have really been amused 
this evening ? 

E4w. Oh yes 1— the story of the bullfinch 
IS almost the prettiest you have ever read to us* 

Mrs, Lym. Indeed I then you are not in yout 
usual spirits, for you do not seem to have en* 
joyed it^ for I have at times observed you have 
been uncommonly grave. 

Edw. I was thinking, dear Mamma, that the 
holidays are nearly at an end, and in a few, 
very few days, we must leave you and our dear 
sisters ; — ^I used to be glad when the nme came 
to return to school, but you have been so kind to 
us this vacation 
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Mrs4 Lym» Not more so than I ever was ; it 
has been yoar endeavours to oblige^ that have 
made you see .my conduct in a different point of 
view ; yotl. have experienced the advantages o£ 
good behaviour^, and how- much an attention 
even to^.the, mpstr trifU^g f^rrora may contribute 
toyo^^ ewn^bappinefs, as well as to that pf those 
^th vifhom you are connected. There are scarcely 
any (;h3cactersj however, worthyj that have not a 
few rou^ {)ointa> and to such I would rather 
affection should give the polishi than the file o£ 

• • * • • • ^ 

torrcction. . . . 

• > • 

Ak:ff W« sh^U h^ve no one. to read stories to 
us at school.. 

4 

Mrs, Lfm^, But you will there partake many 
other amusements^ which will render the revival 
of our plan for entertainments at home, doubly 
agreeable, when we meet again at Midsummer* 

Jof» Fond as I am of stories, I should be as 
tired of hearing them every evening, as Mamma 
would be of writing them for us^ yet, 1 wish w# 
could have another this week ; but Sir Charles 
and Lady Clifford are expected to spend a little 
time with us. 

They arrived on the morrow, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgecombe, Henry, and Laura; 
the next, and three following days, were wholly 
taken up in a rehearsal and performance of the 
utile comedy; in which the young people, hf 
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their exertions, receive J merited ancf just applause. 
Each evening concluded with a dance. It is scarcely 
pofsible to imagine a scene of morc"pet!eet juve- 
nile felicity and good humour thanthat which 'ex- 
hibited itself at' Mount Nekton ; nor wals that of 
the elder circle interior. • Mrs. Lymington had 
lately received' letters*,' in* which she was^ informed 
that Mr. LymlhgtoA was With the father of fla^i ' 
court and Alexis oft his return to En^and. By the 
friendly exertions 'of^SirCharfes, ffife affairs of Mr. 
Edgecombe' w'erie settled 4ii a maHnet' the • most 
satisfactory. The amiable and united families 
were prevailed 'ori to tdihain^'anothcr week with 
their friend 5 who, at the request of her youthful 
guests, readi as a coticlusi'ort to thehr winter eve-» 
nings* amusements, the' following^ Drama;^^^— 
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CHAP. XX. 


THE ERRORS OF EDUCATION. 


DRAMATIS PERSONJE. 


jifry. 


Mr. Topaz. Young Oatley. 

.Young Topaz. ' Sir Charles Camelpord. 

Rantall. Hubert* 

Farmer Oatley. Mr. Melbgrn. 

troMEir. 
Mrs. Topaz. Julia 

Clementina Topaz. Madame Font ait ce. 

Lucy. 

ACT L— Scene L 

^n elegant Toyjhop at Tunbridge. Young topaz 
discovered sitting in a small Roam at the farther 
part ofitt reading aloud* 

1 O be, or not to be P—that is the question. 
** Whether 'tit nobler in the mind to suffer 
" The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
" Or 'to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
"And by opposing endthem?— To die,— to sleep—" 
(Sei>eral ladies and gentlemen enter Tom throw- 
ing away the Book) 

h 
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Young Topaz. Tis ever so, — eternal interrup- 
tion ! — And thus it must be^ while in this gay 
repository I strive to court the aid of genius. 
Where is my father I^Oatley ! — all away !— all 
absent !^-^-^then must I to the poet alone. fJS- 
vancing.) Fair Ladies^ may I crave your plea- 
sure? 

isi Lady. We wish to look at some braceletSi 
Sin 

Young Top. An article, ladies, that we can ex- 
hibit in all its extensive variety :— -Brilliants^ that 
would give splendour to a drawing-^room ;.-<-p6ftrl8 
of the fairest quality ; itaock pearly or foil, that 
on the stage would equal, if not surpafs, the 
diamond's lustre* 

2d Lady- We are not actrefses» therefore would 
choose such ornaments as would appear by day- 
light to advantage. 

jjt Gent. What is ihfc 'price of this'cane ? 

Young Top. Three and sixpence only. Sir; 
dirt cheap : you will not meet With its fellow all 
over Tunbridge ; quite a Goldfirtch, Sir \ ** That's 
your sort." You could not have a better for the 
purposfe. 

\st Gent. What, Sir, do, you suppose t am going 
to play the ** Road to kuin ?" 
' y. Top^ Dear Sir, I beg your pardon, rxumy 
gentlemen have acted it mfrinuUei I do iiot> bislteve 
me, take you for a Goldfinch of the Theatre. 

I St Lady. Sister, have you chosen the bracelets i 
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nd LaJy> Here are two pair 80 pretty, I know 
not to which to give the preference. 

Y. Top. GUve it to them hib. Madam. This 
pair would be beautiful on the wrist of sleeping 
Imogen ; or this, equally brilliant on the fair arm 
^of Cleopatra. 

J St Genu (Aside.) The theatrical Topaz we 
have heard so much of since our residence at 
Tunbridge* (Aloud.) Pray, Sir, can you inform 
us what the play is to-night. 

Y. T^p. The Merchant of Venice j Shylock, first 
time, by Mr. Rantall ;— promises to be the finest 
actor in England ^-^great in every things but super- 
latively great in Shylock ; — sold him a beard not 
an hour ago. The whole piece will be well played, 
depend upon it ; and *^ this accounts for it."— « 
Good actJftg'^good Playhouse ^Mndtr the best go- 
vernment i-— most liberal manager in the three 
kingdoms !—— Portia, by a young lady of great 
abilities, from Ireland ;»all the world on the 
tiptoe of expectation, Sir: and the after-piece 
from the pen of a new performer, that for drefs. 
Splendour, machinery, decorations, music, effect, 
and plot— leave out the last word if you please» 
Sir, it is obsolete ; you'll find it among the works 
of old authors ; — ^never seek it among the moderns* 
If a piece is hud^ striking^ and splendid^ it would 
be unfashionable to enumerate its incidents, or 
examine whether they are founded on proba- 
bility. 
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I//. Lady. What is the lowest price of ^thc 
braceletF, Sir, if I take the tiiro pair ? 

y. Top, Six guineas. Madam ! — ^any other 
article I could Tecommend to your notice this 
fine morning? 

ut. Lady, Not any : — you may inclose a card* 
I shall speak of your repository among my 
friends. 

Y. Top. My father will give you his most 
gracious thanks, fair Lady : 'tis his, this maga<- 
%ine of gewgaws; my employments are of a 
nobler cast* In yonder closet, far from the tu- 
mult of the busy world, I study plays, and turn 
my thougiits to poetry^ — You understand me, 
Sir \ prodigies should not be seen too often ; it 
damps curiosity,— half my father's businefs de- 
pends on his son's eccentricities; I therefore 
never afsume the tradesmen's character, when he 
is in the way to support it. fOpening the door.) 
Allow me, Ladies^ the lock is a little rusty:-' 
Gentlemen, good morning ; your most obedient 
humble servant. (Exeunt Lad. and Gent. 

Now to my studies, to perfect myself in Ham- 
let: I promised to perform it on Rantall's night; 
that is, if I can obtain father's consent i for, wild 
as I am, I have never yet acted any part without 
it. 
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Scene II. 

A'Pnrhur^'^Mrs. liOVkz ornamenting a fine Screen, 

Enitr Mr. Topaz. 

Top. Soj Mrs. Topazi at your usual cmploy- 
fnent, alvrays some new whim; one can never 
come home to a comfortable apartment; ihe 
house is littered from one end of it to the other, 
and you in the midst of confusion, surrounded 
with paper, paste, and medallions. 

Mrs. Top. So much as I stay at home, it is 
very hard, my dear, that Tcannot amuse myself 
as- 1 please. You must acknowledge, the well- 
fancied ornaments >of-^w* apartment, excite uni- 
vjcrsal admiration. 

Top, And, perhaps, behind our backs, univer- 
sal ridicule : believe nre; Mrs. Topaz, these are 
not employ ments . for our present station, how- 
ei'er they- might have accorded with our more 
prosperous days. 

Mrs* Top* Dear, Mr. Topazj what plebeian 
ideas ! — as if people of real taste, in every situation 
of life, were not at liberty to display their abilities. 

Top. Not if an exertion of such must infringe 
00 a system of economy, which a turn of un- 
favourable circumstances have rendered but too 
necefsary: and, let me tell you, it requires no 
great abilities to patch on medallions that are 
bought ready painted. For the mother of a fa- 
mily, it is both AVI idle and usclefs employ ; not 

L3 
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to mention the sums that are weekly expended on 
gold paperj and all sorts of coloured trumpery.— 
Unpleasant as it is always to find my rooms in 
this disorder of taste, I should not repeat the 
subject so often, but on Clementina's account. 
The girl, with a natural good disposition, at an 
age when she should be made useful in her ia- 
ther'« family, is pofsitively the most uselefs thing 
belonging to it. 

Mrs. Top. So you are pleaded to say ; because 
I do not choose she should spoil her pretty hands 
by afsisting with the pastry, which, according to 
your ancient notions, ought to be her province* 
You consented to give her a genteel education \ 
and now she has received every accomplishment, 
and left the board ing*8chool, you wish her to 
become a drudge to domestic businefs. 

Top* By no means,— ^you entirely misunder- 
stand me; to see her accomplished, would give 
me pleasure, did I not, at the same time observe, 
she was ignorant of all family coficerns and 
management. 

Mrs. Top It is time enough far her to be ac* 
quainted with such thingsi «he is not yet seventeen, 
and I hope before she is twenty, will marry into 
a family of top high rank, for it ever to be ne» 
cefsary. , 

Top. In the highest rank, sn attention to the 
use or misuse of property can never be unneces- 
sary : were it the fashion to economize, how 
many millions of their feiIow«*creatures might he 
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benefitted by iHe friigalUy of the riqh f t know 
not on whfrt yon nifiy foun4 your expectations of 
our diittghief*t$ futuf e quality i I confefs I have 
not any» nor 4 de«irc for her to share more of 
greatnefa thnn h^t p}irent« have hereto dpne. To 
wish our. children richest i^ not always to wish 
them felicity. In the middle i^nks of life, Cle* 
mentina migtft hare m^de some worthy maa 
happy; but from her cradle have you raised 
her idea ^qtc her JitatioRj and spoiled her by 
improper indulgence^ of which a little time mun 
show you the dreadful consequences- 

Mrs* Top. What is it you mean. Sir ? 

Top. That her ejctravagancej (and your want 
of economyi have led me to the brink of ruin. 

Mrs. 7ip» You are always talking in this 
lowrSj^rited manner, to afiect one's nervesi and 
make one uncomfortable. Tlou on the brink of 
ruin, indeed I with one of the most ekganc re* 
pository of jewelry in all Tunbridge, and the 
most frequented I 

2ip. What businefs is sufficiently lucrative to 
support extravagance ? When a daughter's shoe* 
maker's IhH alone, for the last half year, amounts 
to four pounds ten ? 

Mrs* 7op, It is a great deal, to be sure ; but 
it is impofsibl^ to go shabby in such a place as 
this : beside* Clementina has been to six balls. 

7op. And was it necefsary the daughter of a 
Jeweller should be present at half that number ? 

L4 
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Mrt. Top. Tott surely would not wish her to 
be confined as if she was in a convent ? — Poor 
girl^ she will never be able to make her fortune I 

Top. The fortunes that may be acquired by 
gaddingi are seldom worth the having \ men of 
principle and merit, would not choose a wife for 
her superior excellence in dancing ; and I much 
fear, it is the only real accomplishment oor 
daughter can boast of 

Mrs. Top. You forget the sweetnefs of her 
voice, and her execution on the piano, and that 
she IS perfectly mistrefs of every fashionable in- 
vention. 

Top. Transparent screens, pasteboard flower- 
stands, and varnished tables, I suppose you mean 
are the favourite and expensive objects of her 
employment. 

Mrs. Top. And why should not the dear child 
follow her innocent pursuits; they arc the oc- 
cupations of a gentlewoman ? 

Top. When the example of frivolity is given 
in a mother's conduct, it is no wonder a daugh- 
ter should think it worthy imitation ; this abase 
of time and faculties has long been a subject of 
altercation ; it is with regret I still perceive re- 
monstrance is inefiectual. 

Mrs. Top. Such it will ever be, Mr. Topaz \ 
our ideas can never afsimulate on this subject. 
Have I ever interfered in the plan of education 
you have pursued with your son ? Although it 
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has every where made him an object of ridicule 
and censure : then why give your opinion so 
freely on that which I have adopted for his sister ? 
Time^ I fancyi will show which has been.regulated 
with most wisdom. 

Tcp, In regard to Tom, the world may laugii 
at his eccentricitieSi it is all it can do, — ^his dis-« 
position is amiable, and never did he commit a 
fault that could incur my serious displeasure. He 
is fond of poetry, writing, and theatrical amuse- 
ments ; but for these, does he ever neglect his 
businefs ? No : — His study is at the back of the re- 
pository, where he can see and hear all that pafses. 

Mrs. Top. True ; when he is not rehearsing, 
or invoking the muses. Dear, Mr. Topaz, I 
wish you would be more careful; you have 
brushed away a wreathe of gold leaves that was 
to have surrounded the medallion. 

Top. No matter; it is just as well upon the 
ground, as where you were going to place it.-— — 
Matilda, would I could persuade you to listen to 
me with attention. - It is not yet too late, — ^a little 
economy would retrieve the follies of extrava- 
gance, and a change of employment contribute to 
our domestic comfort. Reason with my Clemen- 
tina; tell her a father's circumstances will no 
longer admit of superfluous indulgences, and that 
he entreats her, for his future peace, to limit her 
expenses in drefs and amusements. 

Mrs. Top, You had better tell her all this 
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yourself; I haye nerer laid any restraint upon 
her inclinations, nor ruerwlli^it is your delight 
to make us all uncomfortable. 

Top. Tar from it. Madam: — ^I would recall 
you to reason, and advert the. storm of affliction 
that is ready to burst upon us. I will see my 
daughter, — ^represent to her my situation, and do 
not despair of obtaining from her that pity a mo- 
ther's heart denies me. {Exit Top. 

SCEMB III. 

Mrs. Topaz. 

He* IS more than usually melancholy of late, 
and always out of humour; yet, what have! 
done to excite his displeasure ? There surely is 
no harm in amusing myself with fancy-works?— 
It might.be more commendable for the wife of a 
tradesman to be occupied with her domestic con- 
cerns (^at^ I have, sometimes lamented, Icannot 
accommodate myself to his taste. I believe we 
should live happier, yet, when I think of the for- 
tune I inherited, and the manner in which I was 
brought up by my fond parents, their only, their 
^darling child, it has made me fancy myself en- 
titled to a thousand indulgences, which my pre- 
sent rank in life, will not, with propriety, admit 
of. When I reflect that 1 inaxried Mr. Topaz, 
from afiection, and a sincere esteem for the 
worthinefs of his character, perhaps I am to blame 
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in not attending to the duties more • particularly, 
that ^n inferior station seem to require. Could I 
bjsUeve thero was trutih in the apprehension of ap« 
preaching misfortune, I believe I would exett 
myself to the ptmost to make him easy ; but it 
is .a ixiejancholy subject, and doubtlefs the off- 
spring of his too anxious disposition. (Looting at 
her nxttUh.) Blcfs me I 'tis almost twelve o'clock j 
\ hare three very particular visits to make this 
mprnipg, and it is time I began the busitiefs of 
the toilet. ^Exiu 


CHAP. XXI. 
Scene IV. 

A Drefsing Room, — Mi/s Top ai^ Young Topaz, 
and Julia ; a variety of Ornamenir^ Caps^ t^c. 
displayed in different parts of it. 

Young Top. So then, Clementina, you will not 
rhear the last act pf my comedy. 

Clem. You must excuse mei brother ; the four 
you have read, have quite fatigued me ; you know 
,i have no taste for the Drama :-^beside, I must 
try on these turbans ; I expect Madame Fontange ' 
every minute. 
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y. Top. I am sure you would be pleased with 
the denouement; sucb incident! such effect! — 
should not be surprised if it was to have a run 
of ninety nights ! 

Clem. Nor I, if it ever get accepted. 

Jui And why should it not get accepted, dear 
cousin ? the 'piece has certainly merit. 

Clem, So has every thing, in your opinion, that 
relates to Dramatis Personse ; I suppose you will 
be for exhibiting your tlieatrical abilities, some 
night or other, before a Tunbridge audience. 

y. 7hp. Yes} she shall j^ay Juliet, and I 
Romeo. 

'' But BoAy — \vhat light thro' yonder window breaks ; 
" It is the east^ and Juliet is the sun." 

Jul. I have not such thoughts, Clementina ; 
although I like plays, I am more partial to poetry, 
and now and then have vanity enough to prefer 
my own thoughts to that of others. 

T. Top. You shall write a Prologue, Juliet, to 
my new Comedy :-—«Ajf/, — to the purpose, — jr/i- 
ritedi — lash at the times. Eh ! — cut them up,— 
keen satire ! — ^you understand me ! 

Jul. I doubt if I understand the businefs ; 
however, PIl perhaps make the attempt. 

Clem. I wish you would be quiet, brother ; now 
will she be so entranced in the world of ideas, 
that not a living soul will be able to extort a Sf Ir 
lable on the most trifling subject, for a week to 
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come. Pray, Tom, let ihose feathers alcme ; I 
wonder you will always be coming into my drefs- 
ing-room $ you know I detest your company* 
y. Top. Thus then, fair ladies, do I take my 

leave, 

"Good nighty good night; — ^parting is such sweet 

" sorrow, 
" That I could say good night till it were morrow.*' 

(Exit Young Topaz. 

Scene V. 

Clem. 'Tis morning now, you are dreaming, 
sure : — Oh 1 now I know ; it is the stupor of 
Dramatic mania, 'that thus inverts diurnal order, 
and to. dark night transforms meridian splendour. 
Thank Heaven, Juliet, I am not one of those 
eccentric beings called a genius, who are for ever 
boring every body with the objects of their in- 
vention, or moping about the house the silent 
spectres of melancholy and Ill-temper. (Trying 
on a Turban.) Tell me, my dear, would it not 
look better with another rose in the front ? 

JuL Not in my opinion ; but I have no taste, 
you knbw:-rDo you mean to purchase cither of 
these head-dr.efses ? 

Clem. Certainly : — do you think I ordered them 
merely to look at ? 

Jul. You had a new cap at the last ifsembly. 

Clem. And could I appear to night in the same ? 
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Jfd. Without any iinprQ|irtetr» if 70U inu^t go ? 

Ckm. M I tmd i^o-T-JpllPtj \% niQt daocing my 
faToi^dte amii9Cin^i|t I mt ain I aqt at .Ul^cxty to 
do as 1 please^? 

y»/. Tott hare ever thought yourself so, jet 
it would haye I^cn more to j^our ^dys^ntsige ^.^d 
some restraint been laid upon your inclinations 
at an^earlteriige; 

C6y». JAamma herself was never contradicted, 
and I am sure she would not contradict me in 
any thing. 

9f//. It would be better if she did ; and .that 
you .went lefs into public. 

Clem* Hs^ve I not a right to frequent balls, 9s- 
semblies^^and private parties ? Mamma. was heirefs 
to a large fortue, and papa's family w^ ,one of 
i^^'x^^X. r^sfectahle^ although a younger son; 
and from the. estate being injured by his father's 
attachment^ to dogs s^nd race-hoises, he was at his 
death obliged to take. up some profefsion, which 

* • * * ' 

his father's Jiberaji^y to himj and promises of 
future, provision, had before rendered unqecefsary. 
He cho^e that of a JeMrelJer j and, not to disgrace 
a brother, who was high in the army, afsumed 
the name of Topaz. 

Jul* 1 have a faint recollection of my ,grandrfa- 
ther, although very young when papa sent me over 
to England for education^ and placed me under 
my Uncle's protection. Is it not strange^ Cle- 
mentina, that more than a twelve-month has 


elapsed since we have received a letter from my 
father ? 

C/em. It is rather extraordinary ; my father 
wrote^ I know^ on our removal from London ; 
but the letters may not have reached him, as 
gentlemen of the army seldom continue long in 
a place ; beside, diere have been several engage- > 
me'nts in those parts with the enemy. 

Jul. There have indeed ! and my dear father 
may be among the number of the slain I 

CWeep.) 

Clem. Dear how low-spirited you always are I 
He may be well, — I am sure I know nothing to 
the .contrary. I declare, one knows not how to 
speak to you, your excefsive sensibility turns 
every thing into sorrow, and renders your society 
disgusting ; for you seem to think it extremely 
becoming to^be always weeping. 

JuL Pardon me, Clementina, my disposition 
is not quite so lively as yours ; of late^ it has been 
unusually gloomy.— ^My/athcr's silence, and the 
dejection that is visible in my uncle's counte* 
nance, has thrown a deprefsion on my spirits I 
cannot conquer. 

Chm, Yes, he does look woful enough, to be 
sure ; but his ill humours are nothing to you ; you 
never get an angry word, they are all my portion, 
and you see the uneasinefs they give me.— 
(Singingt and trying on another Turban.) This 
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must be the cap for ta night *, it will be the envy, 
the admiration of the whole afesmblf. 

Jul, Fie, .cousin ! how can you be so thougbt- 
lefs $ — something^ I am sure^ is the matter ; some 
\inea&inefs of mind^J am inclined to thinki has 
made the alteratioui if there is any^ in my uncle's 
disposition. Were I in your place, I should 
seriously reflect whether any part of my conduct 
had not occasioned it. 

Clem, I dare say you would ! — you are so goody 
so xvise^ — and practice so well what you preach ! 
I suppose you would have me refuse the invitation 
of this evening) to stay at home and help you to 
Cpax papa into good humour. 

JuL I could wish you, indeed, to grant him 
your society. It is evident your present line of 
gaiety is highly displeasing^ and the sacrifice of 
one evening, to make him comfortable, might 
have the happiest effect, both on his spirits and 
disposition. Allow me to say your conduct is 
highly reproachable s to act contrary to the 
wishes of an affectionate parent, is to invite every 
ill-consequence that marks a deviation from the 
path of duty. 

Clem, You may lecture as long as you please, 
Juliet : it is to no purpose, when my inclinations 

fixed, — go I WILL Oh! here comes Fontangc 

and Lucy.' My dear cousin, you have per- 
formed your part, as Tom would say, to admi- 
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ration i but since we are interrupted^ to '^ exit 
now would be to merit fresh applause." 

- r-^AT/V Juliet. 

4 

Scene VI. 
Enter FontinGe and Lucy. 

My dear Fontange» how arc you this morning ? 
Do not I look wretched ? — my mope of a cousin 
has been talking me into the vapours. The prettiest 
turban, Fontange, ten minutes ago, — I thought 
it the most becoming 

Mad* Fon. II vous sied a ravir, Ma'damoi- 
selle>«-^ never saw you look so charmante, so 
interesting 

Ciem. Oh! shocking! — pray do not use that 
exprefsion any more.— iw/^r«/;«g- /— it implies 
all that is triste, sombrCi and insipid ; all that my 
cousin is, — and what / would not be for the uni-* 
verse. ^ 

Mad. Fon. Mademoiselle Julie, very pretty 
young lady» only a little too grave \ — bad she but 
a quarter of your vivacity— 

Clem. She would be the beauty of Tunbridgc! 
You would not offend me by saying so \ I know 
she is handsome. 

Made. Fan. Pardonne2; moi Ma4e.n(^oiseU<^,^ 
she has not your complexion. 

Clem. Come, come, Fontange, do not flatter i— 
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I have ft mind to try on tius musHn robe ;-i-«afsUt 
mc, Lucy. fPuti en ti* Dre/s. 

Lucy. It fits beautifuUy, Madam. 

C/em. Suppose I have k then ; it will suit the 
turban better than any of the others. Julia would 
tzj I do not want it, liow 6hQul4 she know 
what I want ^ Mamma would say^ Please your- 
self, my lov€. So I «(tf/( irHtherefors kafe it| 
Fontange. 

Ma J. Fon^ (Ta Lucf^) Does mi Lady go to 
de concert, on Friday ^ 

Clem. I believe I shaH i — What of that Fontange? 
' Mad. Fon, Only Mademoiselle overlook de 
eoneert turban; the prettiest thing of the kind 
ever invented. Allow me to leave it for your in- 
spection. 

Clem. For my purchase, I suppose you inean;— • 
Well, Fontange ( fashion will certainly be my 
ruin, as papa says ^-^yet if you nmll bring temp- 
tation before me^ how can I withstand the 
charm? 

Lucy* You have six head-drefses already ; all 
nevi^ within the last six weeks, Madam. 

Clem. If I have six score, and choose to have 
one morci who has the right to control me : are 
TOIT Julia's deputy, that you take upon yourself 
thus impertinently to censure my conduct?— 
Leave the turban, Fontange. 

Mad. Fm. Any further commandsj Mademoi-* 
aeUe? 
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Clem. No ;— I think that will do for the present. 
You may call again in the course of the week ; 
it IS pofsible I may want something more ; for you 
know, I cannot bear the vulgarity of appearing 
any where twice in the same drefs. (Exit Mad.) 
HerCf Lucy, adjust these sleeves : — What is the 
matter ; — you are as stupid as an idiot to-day : 
what are you thinking of? 

Scene VTL 

Luty, I was just then thinking, Mifs, how un- 
kind it seemed of you, to give so much thought 
to drefs and puUic placest when my master is so 
indifferent. 

Clem. Pray what ails him ? 

JLucj. He complained of a violent head-ach 
this morning, and I am sure his looks denote that 
he is ill. 

dim. Yes, ill enough in temper ; be has no 
disorder but peevishnefs ; and that's a complaint 
rU never stay at home to nurse him for.— *— I 
wish I had remained at school ; kind as. my dear 
Mamma is, every indulgence she gives me seems 
to create some domestic disturbance. How can 
he imagine a girl of my spirits and accomplish- 
ments, can consent to give up every pleasure^ 
and spend her evenings at home in the dronish 
circle of a family party ? I wonder how Juliet 
can submit to it. Not one afsembly has she been 
to, since we left London. 
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Lucy* And yet she is not lefs fond of dancing 
than you are ; but I have heard her say, since 
her uncle's circumstances obliged him to enter 
on any profelsion, she felt a reluctance to partake 
in amusements that the middle ranks of life coald 
not indulge in, without the world attaching to 
them the censure of impropriety^ 

Cle. Well, let her do as she pleases^ I am sure 
I do not wish for her company. — Make haste and 
pin my robe. — ^Thcre now ! you have run the 
pins into me. — ^What an awkward, clumsy animal 
>T)u are \ Give them to me ; — ^you may go and 
drefs my cousin ; she will perhaps be glad of your 
a&idtence. Get out of my sight I 

Lucy. I wish you had half her good«>nature. 

(Exit Lucj* 

Scene VIII; 

Clem. I cannot think why Mamma made choice 
of such a hetplefe creature I She may keep her 
for her own service, or transfer her to Julia. I'll 
go this moment* show her my new drefs, and 
desire her to get somebody to wait on me who 
has been accustomed to attend people of fashion ; 
ftdr I cannot bear my delicate drefses should be 
touched. by the fingers of a rustic. 

(Exit Clementina. 


Scene IX^ 
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Scene IX. 

7%^ Study of Young Topaz. — Young ToPAZ end 
Rant ALL. Tom spouting ** Speak the speech 
I pray you." 

r . Top* There, Rantall I What think yoa of 
that specimen ? 

Rant. Wonderfully well indeed ! if you can 
speak with as much confidence before an audi- 
ence. 

y. Top, Why should you doubt it ? Did I not 
perform Macbeth to an hundred of our friends at 
the Academy ? *Twas that night's applause that 
strengthened my pafsion for the Stage ; but find- 
ing my father did not approve of my becoming 
an actor, I resolved to commence author; and, 
except at your benefit, never to exert my abilities 
as performer within the walls of a theatre. But 
to the point, Rantall : Have you presented the 
copy of my comedy ? 

Rant. I have : — Mr. Cast, the Manager, has 
promised to give it early attention ; but as your 
fame is not yet established as an author, I would 
advise you to call upon htm in the course of a 
few days. 

7*. Top. Thank you, good friend, a thousand- 
thanks are yours 1 I wi// pay my respects to Mr. 
Cast. The piece has merit, incident, situation, 
humour to recommend it, adapted to the taste of 
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the times^-— must meet with hU approbation. 
Now Charles, for a rehearsal of our parts.— I 
Hamlet, and you Horatio : here we may be over- 
beardi let us to the garden, where we may give a 
freer scope to action ; and, unobsenred, may eren 
** tear the cave where Echo lies, and make her 
atry tongue more hoarse than ours, with" repe- 
titions of the Drama«i ■ ■ 


CHAP. XXII. 


ACT II. 


ScSKB I.«-j/ Counting House* Topjz, sitting 
pensively^ surrounded mntb Books and Papers 

Topaz. These papers but add to my uneasinefs, 
to the heart-harrowing pages shall soon be added 
that of bankrupcy : ruin — ^ruin everywhere pre- 
sents itself to my disordered mind ; — my wife» 
my daughter,-— what will become of them ? Still 
insensible to the ^sery that awaits them.-*-It is 
her false indulgence to Clementina that has been 
pur destruction. In times like the present, when 
every necefsary of life is purchased at so dear a 
rate, the richest can have Ihtle to spend on super- 


flalty, Md tHe drti^n, nothing oft drefs and lux-. 
ury. Never till this time did t Wish to lay any 
tc&tl^tiit on tfaeir inclltiiations. Mf Matilda's 
fortime has t^t been at htt O^tvn disposal ; large 
as it ^29, it has proved insufficient to supply the 
demands of fashion and dlf^ipation. Unac- 
eustomed to conttadrction from her infancy, she 
cannot endure the slightest remonstrante $ and 
the follies of het own edikcation have been trans- 
mitted to that of her child, yet the goothiefs of 
her heart U visible in a thousand instances Averse 
tb sayiY^any tlung that might imbltter her happ!<* 
hchp I have delayed the painfnl task of ezpo^tti-» 
latibni-'-in this perhdps, I hate erred; had I 
soonei^ exerted a parent's authority, the misfor- 
tunes that no^ threaten as might, in 6ome mea« 
sure, have beeen avoided. ^Unfortunate father! 

Scene IL 
Enter Julia, with chocolate and toast. 

JuL Allow me. Uncle, to persuade you to 
accept a cupof chocolate ; my Aiint is. not come 
donhi yet^ but you were up early^ and fasting so 
long is not good for your health. 

Top. Thank you niy dear child }-^Clementina 
would not be thus mtiidful of a father. 

JuL She is a little thoughtlef$» but het heart 
is good* 
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Tcp. Is it not in danger^ Julia, of corruption 
from difsipation ? 

Jul. Let us hope she will be tired of its follies 
before any serious evils arise from their effect. 

Tep. Sit down, Julia ; your presence is a com- 
fort to me :-— Tou are not my daughter, and yet 
you seem to feel for me^ all the tender affections 
of a child* 

Jul. Can I ^o otherwise ? — You have been a 
parent to me, and well supplied the place of that 
dear father, whom I left in India. To you was 
intrusted the important charge of education. I had 
hoped he would have been spared to have acknow- 
leclge all your kindneis, — your unremittingcare. 

Top* My brother may yet return, Julia ; wc 
have received no certain accounts of his death. 

JuL Alas! it is hardly probable, yet when 
in good spirits, a faint hope will sometimes 
glance thro* my mind that we shall meet again. 
Could this hope be realized, it would restore us 
all to happinefs. 

Top. What do you mean, my love ? Who is 
unhappy ? 

JuL You are, I am sure : I have long ob* 
serv'd it : if you would allow me, I think I 
could guefs the cause.— 

Top. It does not signify, Juliet, misfortunes 
are the consequence of error. 

^ul. Not always deat uncle; they may 
sometimes be regarded as trials of the good. « 
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Top. What is it but error, to have yielded to 
foibles sCnd indulgences that my reason and judg- 
ment equally disapprove, when exerted autho- 
rity and early expostulation might have prevented 
future calamity. 

yi//. Remonstrance will yet avail. I will talk 
to Clementina ; represent to her— — — — 

Top, A father's ruin and despondence- . ■■ 
Alas I my affectionate niece, it is too late. My 
creditors are become impatient. Clementina's 
frequent appearaflce in public, has reitdered them 
outrageous: unable to satisfy their demands, I 
knust soon exchange this mansion for a prison. 

Jul. Do not say so: — perhaps the last year's 
remittances have not been all expended. Make 
use of those,- my dear Uncle, to satisfy the 
most clamorous. 

Top. And what would become of you, my 
child ? 

Jul. Think not of me ; the education I have. 
received has provided me with many resources, 
and I can impart my instructions to others. 
• Top. Talk not thus, you distrefs roe ; I should 
be a monster could I appropriate your property 
to my necefsities. No, Julia ; from your strict 
economy, great part of the last remittances re- 
main untouched. I have been looking into the 
accounts this morning. Here are notes to the 
amount ; it is no small comfort, that I can see 
you saved from sinking with us into adversity ; 
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it willj at least support you till I can extricate 
myself from present difficulties* 

Jul. They are no longer mincj they are 
jpocrr/ ; you must^ — ^you shall permit me to return 
them. Would that I had the means to make 
them doul/ly worthy your acceptance. 

Top. Forbear this importunity, my generous 
child^ and know that were the sum twice trebled, 
it could not save your uncle from imprisonment 
Be persuaded* Julia ; put them up. When I am 
taken from^^ ou, I tremble to think what situatioa 
you may be reduced to. Toung, beautiful, und 
inexperiencedi thrown upon the world without 
a friend or adviser ^-^nvbere withmst money could 
you claim protection ? — ^and witb it^ how -difficult 
to find z proper or a safe afsylum ! / 

Jul. Do you think, then, I would leaye my 
Aunt ? — No :^ will endeavour to alleviate her 
and Clementina's sorrow. 

Top. Their future kindnefs will, I hope, re- 
ward your affection. Do not weep-^my case is 
not an extraordinary one. Many pf late, whose 
Commercial interests presented .the fairest pros- 
pects, have, by the unavoidable, but dreadful 
consequences of war, been plunged into adversity ; 
and where the cause of misfortune cannot be 
traced to self-error or imprudence, the burden 
of its evils must be doubly felt, because ap- 
parently unmerited* 
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SC£NB IIL 

JS/i/^r Clementina Singing. 

Clem. Good mornings Papa : Mamma sent me 
to say she was ready for breakfast. 

Tpp^ You may say I am busy looking over 
some papers. Your cousin has been so kind to 
bring me a cup of chocolate. 

yuL My dear Sir, you do not surely mean to 
deprive us of the pleasure of your company, my 
aunt, I am sure, will be quite unhappy^ if you do 
not take some breakfast. 

Clem. Come, Papa, I have so much to teU you 
about the ball the other night. 

Top* Will you never have done with the odious 
subject of balls and afsemblies, Qemehtina ? 

Clem, Not till I am tired of frequenting them ; 
that will not be till I am too old to bear the 
fatigue of drefsing for them ; but if you will 
breakfast with us. Papa, and smile as you used 
tQ do forn ^,rly, I will talk of the books my cousin 
and I read when we were at school together, and 
I dare say she has some pretty scraps of poetry of 
. her own composing, which she will favour you 
with a sight of. 

Top. Ah! Clementina, I wish your amuse- 
ments were as innocent as her's ; but I believe you 
hate books of every kind. 

Clem. No} — some I think very entertaining. I 
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used to like history, and sometimes think I will 
make it a rule to read a few pages every day ;— 
but I know not how it is, I cannot find a moment's 
time. I should think, there must be some plea- 
sure in study, since Julia and my brother can shut 
themselves for whole days together, with their 
favourite authors, and desire no other company. 
Do you know. Papa, Tom has written a comedy ; 
I have heard the first four acts \ 'tis quite a clever 
thing, I afsure you, and 

JuL Stop, Clementina, you forget he wished 
it to be kept a secret. 

Clem, Oh ! so he did \ — what a thoughtlefi 
thing I am : — but Papa will not mention it, I am 
sure. 

Top. No, indeed I shall not^ he will surprise 
me with it some day, I suppose; for he is generally 
anxious to obtain my approbation ; he will mount 
his Pegasus \ but his excursions never lead him 
out of sight of duty. With a mind that apparently 
detests the slavery and uniformity of businefs, 
when a father's interest requires his afsistance, 
he has never scrupled to submit to the toil. 

Clem. He was always ^'o«r favourite, you know, 
Papa. 

Top, I believe I have ever loved you both with 
equal affection, Clementina ; some part of your 
conduct I could wish to see an alteration in ; but 
in adversity, you will learn to correct the errors 
that have been so fatal to your family. 

Clem. Now, my dear Papa, you are going to be 
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lovz-spiritcd again: for ever the old subject— Cle- 
mentina's faults. I wonder you cannot find some 
in my cousin ? 

7hp. Julia IS an example of all that, at your 
age, is most amiable. 

C/em. It is very strange she should be so much 
better than I am— we were at the same school ? 

Top, You were ; and both under the same ex- 
cellent instructrcfs. Your Hvely disposition 
taught you to consider every necefsary restraint 
a hardship. You complained whenever you came 
home, of severity, and the particularities of your 
governefs exaggerated every little grievance: a 
mother's fondnefs for you would not suffer her to 
investigate the subject of difsatisfaction, and you 
were spoiled by false indulgence. Julia, on the 
^contrary, in Mrs. Milsom's disposition, found a 
resemblance to that of the mother she had lost ; 
this cemented the attachment, and gave additional 
weight to all her instructions. 

yu/. Permit me to remind you, my dear un* 
cle, that my aunt is waiting for us. 

Top, Another time then, Clementina, grant 
me your society for a few minutes in this apart- 
ment. I have something of importance to com- 
municate 'j and let me hope you will so far copy 
Julia, as not to treat the subject with levity or 
inattention. Exeurtt, 
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Scene IV 

Tbi Reposiiorj.^Farmer OlTLBT, mnd Young 

Oatlet. 

Farm. How is with you, my dear boy ? I was 
pafiing through, and would halt a bit to inquhre 
after you and our good master's health. 

Oat. Old master not very well of late ; they 
say he has some disorder on his spiriis ,«-butj do 
you know, Father, I think as how 'tis more upon 
his hearU 

Farm. Poor man! mayhap it is:— >we knew 
him when he was a gentleman. *Twas wrong of 
his father to bring him up to the expectation of 
that estate he knew his own follies had rendered 
not worth the having. His brother, at the old 
gentlemen's death, would have been as badly off, 
had not a distant relation when he was young, 
given him a commifsionn by which he rose to great 
distinction in foreign service ; but this younger 
son, brought up to no profefsion» to find himself 
at his father's death, scarcely in pofsefsion of 
thirty pounds a-year. It was enough to break a 
stouter heart than our master's, Charles. 

Oat. I am sure he is under some embarrafs-* 
roents, he looks so melancholy. Times are hard, 
and people have little to bestow on ornaments. I 
do believe we should not take sixpence a day, were 
it not for young master's oddities, folks drop in 
sometimes to hear him talk. He is agrear{^i//<r|^ 
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do you know father ; always a play-book ip bis 
hand or his pocket ; he has taught me to read 
Shakespearj that I may be able to hear him his 
parts. 

Farm. I had rather he had taught you arith* 
metic. PU tell you what, Charles, let me hear 
that you run after stage players, and spout verses^i 
and ril trundle you into the waggon, take you 
home again, and send you to plough* 

OaU What, father, after I have been so long 
in the family? Tou forget now, all master's 
kindnefs to us, when he lived on his father's 
estate. 

Farm. No, I don't— no, I don't :— I'll tell you 
what, son, no good ever comes of people going 
out of their sphere. A fig for all romanticated 
notions ! — study plays, indeed ! — ^half of them are 
only. fit to light one's pipe with ; a pack of non- 
sense, lies, and immorality; and as if we had 
not enough in our own country, we must import 
them from foreign parts. — Study to be an honest 
man, Charles ; that's the best study. 

OaU *« And that's the noblest work*'— — 

Farm* Don't spout, Sir :— I can't bear it. 

Oat^ May one not be honest, . Father, and a 
sort of genius too ? 

Farm. Why, to be €ure. Genius and Hc*^esty 
do sometimes go together j out I'll tell you ^hat, 
they of tener travel contrary roads. Th'.niLiis in 
the brain of. Genius get. so whisked about, new< 
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thoughts crowding in continually^ old ones pushed 
out of their places, — that Pr/w/]^/p itself some- 
times slips off the seat of Memory. 

Oat. Well, well, Father, Til attend to husincfs. 
(,Jside») That is, if we have any to attend to. 

Farm, Do, — there's a good lad, and serve thy 
master faithfully, for he has done us many services 
in his time ;— 'twas him who put thee to school, 
and always made us a present of a cow on his' 
birthday. I cannot bear he should be distrefsed, 
Charles. I have never yet been able to thank him 
as I wish, but now is a fair opportunity. Perhaps 
I have a prescription about me that will cure his 
malady; the profits of industry may relieve a 
worthy master from nccefsity.— Can one see him I 
Can he be spoken with ? 
' OaU I'll go and see, father. (Exit Oatiej* 

Scene V. 

Farm. Toor gentleman !— poor Master Topaz, 
as thou callest thyself !-^This comes of a genteel 
education ; — in my mind, an useful one would be 
preferable. It would be well if all schoolmasters 
and instructors were of the same opinion ; at least 
so far as to join utility with accomplishments, for 
aloney they are a poor inheritance : this is ex- 
emplified in the case of my worthy master. Had 
he known how to turn his hand to the plough, as 
the saying is, he might have been able to raise a 
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fortune upon the basis of industrf ; but to be led 
a-way by a whimsical disposition to turn jeweller,— 
"why it was to turn to ruin. I never expected it 
would be otherwise \ yet it almost breaks my old 
heart to think of it ! . 

Scene Vi. 
Topaz and Oatley. 

Top* My worthy friend^ how is it with you ? 
it is long since you favoured us with a visit ? 

Farm. Yes, my good Sir ; — I do not travel 
far from home, but, businefs calling me to town, 
I thought I might as well look in upon Charles^ 
and ask after all the good family. 

Top^ We are all well^ I am obliged to you.— 
How is your good dame, and the young people ? 

Farm* Better than we have been for many 
a year, I humbly thank you. Sir; we have had a 
plentiful harvest, and every thing seems to pros- 
per with us, notwithstanding the badnefs of the 
times, and the miseries of war, which I fear yoa « 
in this part of the world have felt the effects of. 

Top. These are among the evils that the trades- - 
man is liable to : there are thousands who have 
greater subjects for complaint ; .what right have I> 
then, to murmur? 

Farm. Ah! my good master, T see you^ have 

♦ met with great uneasinefs;— people who are eager 

for jewels, are not always in a hurry to pay for 
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them. It 18 80| Sir ; the bad debts may be rtzd 
in your melancholy countenance : sufier me to 
uripe off the old scores that give you much con- 
cern. 

Top. What is it you mean, my good old 
man ? ' 

Farm^ (Emptying a leathern purse upon the 
counter.) There : — that will help to cancel them \ 
'tis but the produce of a few months labour ; the 
golden seeds of industryi I would sow them bere^ 
that master might reap again the harvest of happi- 
nefsi from the soil of gratitude. 

Top. Receive my sincerest thanks, my worthy 
friendj for all your generous intentions. Suffer 
me to replace the gold — ^take it with you — ^put it 
out to interest, for the benefit of your wife and 
children. 

Farm. Dear Sir^ if you would but take it, 
what pleasure would it give them ; they long to 
see you as happy as you once made us, when yott 
placed Charles at the gprammar-school, and ii^ 
creased our little stock by your annual donations; 
since things has turned out so prosperously, would 
you but thus receive our thanks. 

Top. Tou must excuse me ; I have a few diffi- 
culties to encounter, — ^when those are overcome^ 
all will go on comfortably again. 

Oat. Since you will not oblige father, will you 
grant me a favour. Sir, to let me henceforth 
serve you for nothing* 


Tcp* No, Charles,— you have been a faithful 
lad, and well deserve the little I can afford tou 
give you. 

Oat. Ah ! no. Sir ;— but I will be more at- 
tentive in future, and study accounts more than 
plays ; and V\l persuade Master Thomas too, 
though I believe he is so bigotted to the theatre, 
it will be no easy matter : FIl try-*-I will indeed. 
Sir, do any thing, if you will let me serve you 
for pleasure, — for affection,— for any thing but- 
money* 

Top. We will talk of this another time, Charles ; 
take your father into the parlour, the breakfast 
things are not removed ; and tell Clementina I 
wish to speak with her. I will be with you soon 
again, my worthy friend ^ take a little time to - 
rest, before you proceed on your journey.— • 

(Exeunt Farmer and Oatley. 

Now for this much sought, yet dreaded inter- 
view. Could but my afflictions raise half the ia- 
terest in a daughter's bosom, they have done- 
even in that of those who are not related to me^ I- 
were lefs miserable. I will yet hope her future 
conduct will be marked by discretion* — My dear 
Matilda, I thought, appeared this morning with 
all her former kindncfs, and Qementina was lefs- 
volatile. 

U6 
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Scene VII. 
Enter Clementina. 

Top. Now my Clementina, to resume the con- 
versation of the morning. 

Clem* Not an enumeration of my faults, I 
hopcj Papa ? 

Top. You have for more than three months, 
my daughter, seen me languid, unwell, and de- 
jected ; insensible to every domestic comfort.—^ 
With a heart opprefsed with sorrow have I an- 
swered the salucarlons of the morning, and took 
leave of you when your evening parties called you 
from my presence, with a mind overcome with 
anguish. — It is time to account for this disorder, 
and make you acquainted with the extent of my 
sufferings. I am a bankrupt, Clementina : — ^in a 
few days must this sad news be made public ; in 
what light Will you then appear to the world, 
drefsed in all the gaiety of expensive fashion ?— 
You have frequented every place of public resort, 
regardlefs of a father's circumstances, nor ever 
stopped to ask yourself the question, whether Iiis 
line of life could authorize such an appear- 
ance, or his slender income support your extrava- 
gant conduct. Had you listened to the well-meant 
admonitions of Julia, all had been well ; at least 
the unavoidable misfortunes of situation mi^ht 
have been sustained with greater fortitude, had 
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they not b?en accelerated by your prodigality. 
For the first time in my life, Clementina, I am 
I am going to exact your obedience. You have 
an invitation to a private dance this evening ;— ^ 

send an apology. If y6u can go' after what I 

have said, I will never more acknowledge you a9 
0iy daughter. Exii Topax. 

Scene VIII. 
Clementina sits down and bursts into teari. 

Clem. The apology, then, w^/// be written ; — 'tis 
Mifs Revel's birth-day. I had my spotted muslin, 
and my hat new trimmed for the occasion ; 
it was to have been a most delightful party. 
What excuse can I make ? That papa is unwell- 
yes, that will be nearest the truth. I am sure I 
would not have gone to so many balls, if I had 
thought it would really have made him so uneasy ; 
although not inclined to indulge me as much as 
mamma, he has always been extremely kind tof 
me. I wish I had not suffered Fon range to leave 
so many things ; I know not when I shall be able 
to settle her account. (Clementina writes the 

4 

note ; ar she is folding ity Lucy crqfses the stage.) 
Come hither, Lucy ; I am sorry I spoke so hastily 
to you this morning ; I will entreat mamma to 
let you stay with us. Papa is, as you told me, 
very unwell^ and I am ao unhappy.^ 
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instructive author^ and at least spend this day to 
my father's taste. C^^^ Lucy, 

(As she is goings meets Julia.) 

Ah ! my dear cousin, — ^I was just coming to 
ask you to lend me a book. 

JuL I shall be happy to supply you ; — ^but 
have you no new drefs to make up, — nothing of 
that sort to demand your attention ? 

Clem. I fear such employments have taken up 
too much of it; however I am resolved, to pursue 
a different conduct ; yet I almost fear my habits 
are too deeply rooted : for, much as I wish to 
oblig^e my father, I cannot help regretting the 
pleasure that I have relinquished ; and have, more 
than once, felt an inclination to recall Mifs 
Revel's note; yet, believe me, Julia, my father's 
misfortunes have deeply affected me : What will 
become of us ! — My mother too is in the greatest 
affliction ; should Fontange hear of our distrefs, 
sh e may send in her account, — if it should fall 
into papa's hands, he will never more have any 
esteem for me. 

JuL Let us save him this additional uneasinefs, 
and settle it without his knowledge* 

Clem, That would give me the greatest com- 
fort, if I had the means ; but I have been so 
thoughtlefs, so extravagant of late, I have not a 
single guinea remaining. 

Jul, If I might persuade you in future, 
Clementina, purchase only such things as your 
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allowance will permit you to pay for immediately. 
It is a bad custom to have accounts of long stand- 
ing, and exposes, young persons especially, to 
many impositions;— promise me you will not fall, 
into this error again, and I will settle your pre- 
sent account with Madame Fontange. 

Clem. My dear girl, how is this pofsible ? how 
can you have sufficient ; and if you have^ what 
right have I to expect such an instance of gene- 
rosity? 

JuL Mention it to no one :— I rejoice that I 
have the power to save my uncle an additional 
vexation. Hush!— some one is coming; — 'tig 
Fontange :— allow me to make an excuse for 
your not seeing her ; it is of the utmost conse- 
quence, that our present affliction should be kept ' 
a secret to the world. I am generally grave, and 
in me she will see no difference : retire, my dear . 
cousin. (Exit Clementina. 

Scene XIL 

Enter Madame FoNTANGE. 

Mad, Fon. Bon jour, Mademoiselle Julia ! 
I just took de liberty of calling to show Mlfs 
Topaz the pattern of a new drefs. 

Jul. My cousin is very unwell this morning, 
and cannot be seen by any one. She desired me 
i/'you should call, to ask you for her account. 

Mad, Fon. There was no great hurry, Made- 
moiselle ; but I knew Mifs Topaz was so punctual 
that I just slipped it into my pocket-book before 
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I came out^ for fear she should ask for It. Here 
it 10^ Madam ; a mere trifle* 

Jul* In my opinion^ Fontange^ it is a con- 
^derable sum, and more than, I fancy, you will 
receive again from my cousin, who finds ber 
health so much injured by attending every as- 
sembly, that she is resolved to stay more at home 
in future^ I will trouble you for a receipt, if 
you please* 

Mad. Fon. Dear, Mademoiselle, there is no 
hurry $ when Mifs Topaz gets better, I will call 
again. 

Jul. By no means : — she begged the account 
might be settled as soon as pofsible ; and desired 
me to say, she would send to you when she 
wished to see any new fashions* 

Mad. Fan* Mademoiselle always tres oblige- 
ante, ^Emi: Fontange. 

Jui. Good morning, Madame. (Tearing the 
mi.) How fortunate that I had the power to 
settle this businefs ; this bill would have driven 
my uncle to distraction. Whai a sum expended 
for a few hours amusement ! How many blefs- 
ings would it have procured for the indigent !— 
Never shall Clementina become acquainted with 
this woman's exorbitant demands \ the obligations 
she might feel herself under to mei are all cancelled 
by her father's care and tender protection. I owe 
him more than I can repay \ and rejoice that I have 
been able to render him this trifling afsistance. 

(EkH JuTut. 


>-.i 
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CHAP. xxin. 


ACT III. 

Scene L'^Young Topaz, followed by Qatlet* 

Young Top. " What ho ! Horatio ! 

Oat. " Here, sweet lord, at jour service.*' 

Y. Top* Why don^t you give the cue with 
more exprefsion, Sir ;— have I not taught you 
where to lay the emphasis, and now you mutter 
out the words as if they contained no meaning ? 

Oat. The truth is, Sir, father and I have had 
a little talk on the subject, and he has threatened 
to send me to plough again, if I think any more 
of acting : beside, I do think it a little unseason- 
able to spout about the house, at this time, when 
there is so much distrefs in it. 

y. Top. What do you mean ? 

Oat, My good old master. 

y. Top. My father ! What is the matter, 
Oatley ? 

Oat. He is very unhappy, Sir ; father found 
out all the cause of his trouble, and would have 
relieved a part of it, but hQ would not let him* 
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y. Top, My father in trouble, do you say ?— 
Yesi I feared it would be so ; trade has been so 
dead. I wish he had turned counsellor instead of 
jeweller; the law is a never-failing profefsion, 
Fll persuade him to give up this gewgaw maga- 
zine, and strike into it directly. We'll not study 
Shakespear again, till he is happy. 

Oat. Won't you indeed, Sir ? 

T. Top* No, Charles ; I have now a more im- 
portant part to act than that of Hamlet \ lay that 
aside, till Rantall's benefit, and let me study that 
of a dutiful son. I fear it is a part I am not yet 
perfect in. I could almost regret every hour I 
have squandered in uselefs rehearsals, or in en- 
deavours to acquire ^ an author's reputation: yet 
let me not be too hasty. Fll to the Manager; 
if he accepts the comedy, there is still some good 
in authorship, if its profits can relieve a father 
in misfortune I (Exit hastily* 

Sc^NE II. 

Oat, I wish father could have heard that 
speech, he would have said that genius had some 
goodneft of heart, whatever other qualities it 
might be deficient in. It is a pity that Master 
Thomas did not consider the dreadful situation 
of master's affairs sooner ; but his head was so 
full of Hamlet, and the comedy ; this pafsion for 
the Drama is an error; but I can see he repents 
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of It ; and contrition for a fault, is half way to 
amendment. 

Scene IIL 

Enter JuLiA. 

Jt4L Ah ! Oatley, I am glad I have met with 
you. Have you found an opportunity of ex- 
ecuting the little commifsion I gave you to Mr. 
Alltype's, the bookseller. 

Oat. I havCj Madam ; he desired me to say, 
that some particular businefs had prevented his 
sending you an answer about the poems before. 
(Giving a letter,) (Exit Oatley» 

Scene IV. 

Jul, This IS indeed beyond my expections ; 
an offer of ten pounds for the copy right. Suc- 
ccfsful Julia! — I shall be able with this to dis- 
charge, unknown to my uncle^ an account in the 
neighbourhood, for which I know he has been 
frequently dunned. I will go immediately to Mr. 
Alltype's 5 it is probable I shall now meet with 
him at home. 

Scene V. 

Enter Clementina. 

Clem, Whither are you going in such haste,. 
Julia ? 
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Jul. To Mr. Alltype*8» The poems are ap^ 
prored of« and I am going to receive the copy- 
right. 

Clitn. I give you joy:—! have not seen you 
in such good spirits for a long while^ nor did I 
imagine your feeling heart would permit you to 
taste such satisfaction^ when all your fnends are 
miserable. 

JtJ, What I now ezperiente, is a delightful 
satisfaction, that my little labours have enabled 
me to remoye but a single obstacle to their hap- 
pinefs* Come with me, Clementina ; you shall 
witneis my proceedings, and then reproye, if yoU 
can, my present cheerfulnefs. Exeunt* 

Scene. VT. 

Changes to another ApartmentS'^Enter CoLONEL 

and Hubert. 

CoU Well, Hubert; I like these apartments 
prodigiously, they are so airy, so convenivent ;— 
the ornaments are prettily fancied, and the cornices 
of the curtains painted in a superior style. The 
mistrefs must sure be a woman of taste aqd abi- 
lities. She came in soon after breakfast, to ask 
if I had found every thing agreeable, and her ad- 
drefs seemed to be that of a perfect gentlewoman* 

Huh, I fancy, indeed, your honour, she has 
not been long accustomed to the trade of letting 
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lodgings } perhaps some recent misfortunes 
have obliged them to admit a stranger. Her 
countenance is melancholy^ so is that of the two 
young ladies. 

CoL We must inquire a little into their situa- 
tion* If deserving, Hubert^ they shall taste the 
profits of my hard services ; hard^ did I say I 
'tis a word I did not mean to use } I would say 
glorious i and what brave officer is there who have 
fought for his king and country, who would not 
say the same ? Do you remember our last skir« 
mish with the enemy* Hubert ? there was warm 
work.— — 

Hub* Warm indeed ! I never expected to see 
your honour leave the field alive. 

CoL My brave comrades fell so thick round 
me, that in the account of the engagement, it 
would not be a surprise if I should find they had 
numbered me with the slain I This I am the 
more inclined to believe ; for since that time, I 
have not received any letters from 'England. 
This thought, Hubert, has given me many a 
sleeplefs night ; and at the close of the war, de- 
termined me to see how all fared on this side 
the water ; I procured leave of absence to return 
to my native country ; purposely pafsed through 
this part of Kent, because my father had a hunt- 
ing seat which I should like to take a peep at } 
and see if any of the good neighbours are in be- 
ing, who treated me so kindly when a boy.— 
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When a little more worn out with service, it is 
in that solitude I wish to pafs the remainder of 
my days. 

Hub. Your honour sure does not mean to 
return to India ? 

Col* Most afsuredly, Hubert ; I only came to 
England in a frolic.-^I could not be easy witlfeut 
coming in person to cqqvince my family of ^7 i 
safety, and to afsure myself of theirs.. I ani nei- 
ther ill, maimed, or superannuated ; and till one 
of these evils overtake an officer^ l^e can have no 
excuse for quitting the service. 

Hub. * Yoa Jbrget the gout, Sir. 

CoL That is not an every Jay infirmity, Hu- 
bert *, it only makes a prisoiM of one now and I 
then, and if its fetters nevy prefs harder than • 
they do at present, I shall think myself still able • 
to encounter the enemy. . 

Hub. I had hoped your "honour ^ould have 
made a longer stay inrEngland. 

CoL Why, my honest fellow?— Oh ! I know 
the reason ; — y©u have friends here :— stay with 
them. You arc not in the army ; yet never shall 
I meet your equal. You have watched me many 
a night, Hubert, stood near me in the field of 
battle, and borne with an old man's petulenccj 
another may not do as much. When you en- 
listed under the banner of my servitude, you had 
kft a. wife, a mother, an infant family, for them 
forsook your native country. — Return, and share 
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with tbem the profits of your faithful services i— 
the^r claim is superior to a master's : look not so 
grave } in £ngland, India, every where, Hubert, 
I can still be yoMX friend* 

Hub* Tou have always been too kind}— ^it 
grieves me to the heart to leave ][your Honour^ 
and yet the nearer we get to Surrey, my fancy 
pictures 80 strongly my little cottage ; and in the 
smiles of my wife and children paints every do- 
mestic comfort in such lively colours, that I feel 
it would be impofsible to bring my heart again to 
kave it. 

CoL Nor shall you ; live there and be happy ; 
I will rejoice in your felicity : but let us drop the 
sujbyect at present \ you must nurse me well of 
this fit of the gou^ or I ^lall be too selfish to re- 
sign' you with goad humour. To give a new 
course to our ideasi let us take a few turns in 
the garden : • do not be surprised, I am not yet so 
infirm, but by the hclp*^f my cane, and your 
friendly arm, I believe I could figure in a minuet. 

Exeunt* 

Scene VIL 
Enter Topaz, — two Men following at a distance. 

7^/). 'Notwithstanding all niy speed, I am still 
pursued j one only chance remains for iliy 
escape. This is the hou^e of Melborn. We have 
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IiTcd on intimate terma ; but nece&ity is the test 
of friendship— I come now to prove its- sincerity : 
(Knocks.) he was .ever among the most weleome 
of my friends. Is your master within i 

Ser. Yes, Sin 

Top. Say that I wish to speak- with him im- 
mediately. 

Ser. Be pleased to walk this way, Sir. 

- Exeunt Topav: and Servant* 

Scene VIII. 

\st Bailiff. If you had not stopped for a glafs 
of ale, comrade, we should have been up with 

him. 

0.d Bailiff. Let us plant ourwlvcs icifi and 

seize him as he leaves the house; I saw. him 

enter.. (Tkeyrftire. 

Scene IX. 

Jn Jpartment at Mr. Jdelborn^s, 

Enter Meusorn at^d Topaz. 

MeJ., I^y dear Mr. Topaz» I am happy to see 
you •. ijix^. Topaz and the young ladies arc .well, 

I hope. ' 

^'^' Mr. iVIelborn, as present cfr- 
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.cumstanccs '-MrHl admit of. I have beehaJittle 
unfortunate of.l^tc ; my brother, we have reason 
to .ipprchcridi died abroad. You know he was 
;my only ifeUtidn.-^In *$hort I am greatly distrcfsed 
for the loan of a few pounds ; could yon grant 
me your afsistance,— the favour would be ever 
acknowledged with heartfelt gratitude. 

Mel, " Had* you requeatcd niy afsistance in any 
'ihmg butmohey, with what pleasure would I 
have granted^ it. J ^oUld Mve gone to 'the farthest 
part of Siiglafidi Mr* Topaz, to have served you : 
but with money, it is itapofsible. 

7^. :l am' cbnocrned'to hcaryou say so 5 I 
sllways thought your fortune a corisiderable one. 

MtL -.It is so, very considerable ; — ^but what ft 
number of things has a gentleman of property to 
do with a considerable fortuner^carriages to keep, 
and tax upon income to pay.— 

Top. While that upon humanity strangers are 
left to discharge. • Could you picture to yourself, 
Mr. Mclborn, our present unhappy situation, the 
misery of. my .wife and daughter, — born to afflu- 
ence, and long the sharers of every domestic com- 
fort. For them I solicit your compafsion •, •their 
affliction pointed out to me a resource in your 
friendship. Mistaken fool ! — I imagined the 
profefsions of the wealthy had been founded on 
sincerity • 

Mel. Believe me, Topaz, I am sensibly 

N2 
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touched at your xnisfortunds» and 'heartily la- 
ment my inability to redrefs them:*— the crops 
have failed this season ; my steward has not been 
able to send me my rents for the last half year: 
and stocks are so low, I cannot pofsibly think of 
selling out, the disadvantage would be so great^ 
otherwise I would, my friend. 

Top. -The unwilling are never ^t a lofs for ex- 
cuses. It is time to drop the subject ; that man 
dn never be a true frleiid, Mir. Melborn, who 
rather than incur a slight disfadtrantage for the 
cause of humanity, would resign. afi Unfortunate 
fellow-creature to every. pang at^ human evil. I 
s^ologize for the freedom I have takfen \ and wish 
you a good morning. . (Exit Topaz. 

' . - • • 

ScEWfe viir. 

Melborn. 

Poor man ! I declare J pity him ;— but it will 
not do to let one's feclrngs get the better of otie's 
prudence Topaz's embarrafsments are a sort of 
mystery : — dashed away — lived beyond his in- 
comej I suppose. His wife, it is said,* is a per- 
fect fine lady, and the daugliter, I believe, has 
been brought up on the same principle. Now I 
recollect, Mifs Mtlborn was struck with her drefs, 
at the last afsembly, as being the most elegant 
and expensive in the room* ^ 'If circumstances are 

5 ■ 
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as bad as he has represented thera, it surely was» 
madnefs to admit of ^uch extravagance^ and the 
height of folly to permit lier to appear in public. 
However weak Topa2 might be in some things, 
I was always inclined to esteem him as a worthy. 
man; but if well-meaning people will act im- 
prudently, they must submit to the consequences ;' 
for ru ever maintain, that misfortune originates 
in errw^ ' (Exit^ 

«... 

Scene IX. 

A Par/our at Mr4 Topaz's-^Mrs. ToPAz and • 
Clementina at work ; Julia reading*, 

Mrs. Top. Fotgivc my inattention, my dear - 
girl ; my own thoughts overwhelm me with af- 
fliction', ankf yet i cannot listen with any pleasure 
to those of others. Should Mr. Topaz not 
sticceed in his application to Mr. Melborn, what 
vv^Becortifeoffiis, Julia' P 

*' Jti/ Dk> not let us lobkon the most melancholy 
sm1« oT the* picture^ de&r madam, but hope for 
the best ; do not make yourself thus uneasy. 

Mrsi Top. Can' I be otherwise, Julia, when I 
bc/hold myself the aikihor of our miseries P-^-my 
thbughWefeftefs,— myown extraragance, artd the 
Irtis taken education of Clementina, have been a 
lifusband*^ ruin : he has of late emlehvoui-ed to 
pei^jUatM, btit" never reproached -me for the-abusc 

N3. 
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of all his kindnefs ; yet my conduct must Iiavc 
forfeited his esteem for CTcr ! Years' of deep re- 
pentance and remdrse, could not atone for the 
miseries I have occasioned. Reflection, Julia, 
fills my mind with horror and self detestation. 

Ju/\ You liiyst not indulge this melancholy : 
Cloudy as is now the aspect of fortune, let us not 
wholly darken . it • by despair. *^ Some white 
minute yet may come ;" at least while ho|»e can 
bring us one momentary comfort, it were folly to 
exclude it. 

Clem. Pray, dear mother, be composed ; for- 
bear these self-ye{/roachies ;' I am only to blame. 
Had I followed Julta's good example, we had all 
been happy. With what reproach.* of cojnscience 
do I look back upoij tfiy former fo)lie&!'-7ryet jw« 
do not reproach pi^ : eveu my. father prefsed my 
band. with, tende^nefs as-he left us j yef dt^^e sight 
of me must be a dagger to his iu^^rt t-f-suffer me 
to leave you, and in somemenraioqc^aiion, whUe 
teaching my proud heart humility jjnd repentance, 
I will endeavour to provide for my own sub- 
sistence. 

Jul. What wild thought are you encouraging! 
you must not jieave us, the 'present period presents 
the most imjpor^ant duties to-be fulfilled zt^' borne. 
Let us unite our abilities at least, to-lefsen, if we 
cannot avert the mischief that threatens ii^ You 
are « proficient in jdapcing and Fr^npbj ^by not 
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isecome an mstructrefs ? I will undertake to 
teach the harp and piano,, arid we will appropri- 
ate our profits to a parent's benefit. 

Mrs. Top. Amiable child ! how can I ever ac- 
knowledge with sufficient gratitude, all your 
goodnefb ? Our former conduct, Julia, has not 
been marked by the kindnefs your affectionate 
heart deserved. 

JuL Harbour no such unpleafant ideas, my 
dear aunt. It was a difference in our taste and 
pursuits, that made us almost strangers to each 
other's persons. Yet let me hope, our hearts 
were ever united by the sincerest friendsl^ip: I 
acquired a taste for scribbling, addicted myself to 
study, and conceived a distaste for every thing 
that was not poetry : — and when we met, the at- 
tempts I have been making at composition, have 
thrown a seriousnefs into my countenance, that 
has often been mistaken for ill-humour. I will 
endeavour to be<:ome something more like a 
rational creature ; correct my eccentricities ; and^ 
in future, study only to make you happy. 

Enter a Servant with a Letter. 

Mrs. Top, (After having read it.) He has met 
with a refusal : — read, my children, the extent o£ 
our calamities. 

Jul. (Reads.) [^ Contrary to all my expecta^ 
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•• tions, Melborn refused ray request. Be not 
** alarmed, Matilda j I write this from a prison.— . 
** I had scarcely left the house, when the bailiffs 
<^ overtook me. I would speak comfort to you, 

** my beloved wife, — my daughter, — Julia ! 

** Alas! I cannot — I know not on what wreck of 
" hope to rest the thought :— ^for my sake— for 
** your own — ^be careful of your heahh ; if this 
** blcfsing can be preserved amidst our fallen for- 
*^ tune, it will enable us to meet and mingle our 
*• tears together, — the only consolation that pre- 
<' sents itself to the mind of my dearest Matilda, 
" your 

" Unfortunate Husband." 

Oh ! that we had some friend to whom wc 
could apply ! 

C/em, Let us go to my d6ar father. . 

Mrs. Top. Immediately, my love ; Jiilia will 
go whh us. 

j'ul. Suffer me to' remain at home, till I have 
put in execution a little plan j the succefs of it 
may befriend, the failure cannot injure us; in 
lefs than half an hour, I will follow you. Remem- 
ber me to my uncle. 

(Exeunt Mrs. Topaz and Clementina*) 

^And now to summon all my resolution. Of 
the gentleman who occupies the drawing-room, I 
have heard a character the most worthy and re- 
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spectable. Were he only to appear in my uncle's 
behalf, his confinement might be rendered lefs 
opprcfsive : What if I endeavour to interest a 
stranger in his fate I the afFection of the motive 
will sure apologize for the freedom. 

CEfidt Julia. 


Scene X. 
The ColonePs j§partmenU 

Enter Colonel ^wrf Hubert. 

CoU 'Twas. a ^delightful evening, Hubert f— 
There are a number of pretty shrubs in the gar- 
den ; six turns though was as much as my gouty 
ancle would admit of: — well, well,— a few days 
patience will set all to rights again. Hush I did 
not some one tap at the door ? 

Hub* I thought 60, and please your honour ; 
perhaps it is only a cat — ^I'U go and see, how- 
ever.—— 

CoU No, it was not like the^ scratching of a 
cat, booby. Who can have any concerns with 
us, I wonder ? 

Huh. A young lady. Sir, one of the pretty 
mif^s that belong to the house. 

CoL Well, desire her to walk in \ and set a 
chair, Hubert. 
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Scene XL 

Enter Jxjlia in ^reat agitation. 

Jul. Let me hope you will not be ofiended, 
Sir, at this intrusion. — I came to — ^to — ^request- 
er/. Pray, Madam, be seated : no apology is 
necefsary. If I can be of any use, I beg you will 
command my services. You seem very unwell ; 
Hubert, fetch a glafs of water, and my cordial 
drops. Has any accident happened lo any of the 
family ? Something I am sure is th^ matter. 

Jul. My uncle. Sir, has been very unFortunatej 
he. was this morning arrested, and sent to prison. 
I am ignorant of all - customary forms, but I 
thought if you could have the kindnefs to appear 
and say something in his favour, it might abate 
the rigour of his confinement. 

CoL And what can I say, dear young lady ? 
a perfect stranger to his person, and but a few 
hours bis inmate ? 

Jf/A Oh ! that is very true : — you cannot know 
him ; for if you did, you would hasten to give 
him comfort : he is the best of men, of fathersj 
and of uncles I 

CoL I believe it ;' and that you are the best of 
nieces : — be composed ; afiairs may yet turn out 
well. Do you know the sum for which he has 
been arested ? 
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Jul. Not exactly ; I can only.guefs it to have 
been at the suit of a creditor, who, notwithstand- 
ing all my uncle's former kindnefs, has been very 
troublesome of latp« I beg your pardon ; I will 
hasten to the prison, and if; I cannpt relievei I 
will share his confinement. . 

Col> Amiable girl 1 — Call a chair, Hubert :— 
(Exit Hiitert,) I will accompany yqu j but first 
take a glafs of this cordial.; prisons are tfamp 
places, and you will need.it> 

yuL And will, you see my uncle!— on my 
knees, let me exprefs the obligations I owe you. 

CaL That I cannpt admit of. (Raising ^r*) 
'Tis true I am unacquainted with your, uncle ^-«- 
when a fellow*creature is in distrefs, 'tis not a 
time to inquire whether they are friends or foes \ 
and he is the greatest hero, who, in the day of 
battle, shows humanity to the enemy* Dry 
up your tears, young lady; 'tis weaknefs to 
despair. Providence never- yet denied its succour 
to. the, deserving. . {ExeunU 

Scene XII. 

4 

The Prison — ^Topaz, Mrs, ToPi^z, fl//J Clemen- 
tina. 

Top. Matilda^ what a mansion is this ! yet 
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let me thank you for the early compliance with 
my wishes. My Clementina ! my child ! com- 
fort your afflicted mother i slie will need your 
soothing attention, when I am no more"! — my 
heart is almost broken ; — a few more tedious days, 
perhaps, only shall we have to weep together :— 
I feared we should not have met again, — ^that the 
horrors of a prison would have terrified and kept 
you from me, till death had closed the scene of 

misery. Matilda ! —Clementina ! — ^Julia ! Ah! 

where is she ? — ^Would she not accompany you ? 
she who profefsed so much affection ! ^ 

Mrs, Top, In a few moments we shall enjoy 
her society. Encourage not a suspicion against 
her affection. She // the best of children ; — our 
support, our consolation.— —-Hark ! what wild 
uproar is that ? 

Top. Be not alarmed, my love ; it proceeds 
from the common prison. 

Clem* What unseasonable mirth ! 

Top' Unseasonable indeed ! — ^I hear also foot- 
steps in the entry : who can it be : — they arc not 
the light steps of Julia. 

Scene XIIL 

Enter Young Topaz. 
y. Tcp* My father ! I come to bring you back 
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to comfort, freedom, joy ! — and *< Joy comes 
well in such a needful time !'* The Comedy's 
accepted s a seventy night piece, depend upon 
it !— an hundred, perhaps.— No, no ; not quite 

a Fizarro. And now, father, acknowledge the 

force of eloquence and good acting ; for no sooner 
had I related our misfortunes with all the pathos 
1 was master of, than our liberal and good-hearted 
Manager gave me fifty guineas for the copy- 
Paid me before-hand, — ^here they are, — the golden 
profits of genius,— all your own, my dear father ; 
and Heaven grant they may be sufficient ! 
Top. Alas ! I fear they are not.— — 
y. Top* That's unlucky ! — takes away all the 
pleasure of the seventy night'd run.— Write a 
Tragedy,— set about it directly ; — ^bcst place in 
the world, — write from the feelings of the mo- 
ment,— must touch, — must affect them, — the audi" 
encCf I mean. — Can't strike out a Comedy, — not 
one cheerful idea remaining ; — never intended to 
compose again, could thesuccefs of a first attempt 
have restored a parent to ease and prosperity ;— 
thought of sitting down contente(), and resigning 
authorship, with its attendant anxieties, for ever,—- 

did indeed, father. Don't despair \ " All may 

yet be well :"— 7— Who have we here, Julia and a 
stranger ? 

O Scene XIV. 
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Scene XIV. 
Enter Julia, Colonel, and Hubert. 


JuL My uncle, Sir^ 


Hub, Mr. Topaz will excuse the intrusion. 

CoU Topaz !— Edward ! — my brother! — do my 
ears deceive me ! — Astonishment ! — thus grown, 
improved beyond a father's recollection, can this 
be Julia ! — my child,— my daughter, — for whose 
advantage, at an early age I (Embracing her) 
submitted to the sorrow of a long separation ? To 
meet thee thus is happinefs indeed !— i . 

Jul. My father ! — ^By what unexpected chance 
of war arc we indebted for your preservation ! 

Col. This shall be explained hereafter; — my 
heart is too full of joy, mixed with emotion at a 
brother's suiFerings, to allow me to enter on the 
subject at present. 

Top. My brother I — my Icng-Iost friend 

Y. Top. Had we known, dear uncle, that you 
were living— 

CoL Why then.you would have lost an agree- 
able surprise. 

Jul. And a charming incident for the last act 
of a comedy. 

Top, What grief have I experienced, my bro- 
ther, at a silence which seemed to confirm the 
supposition of your decease'! To behold you re- 
stored to us at this melancholy period ! Yet, in 
jlhe anguish of the moment, one satisfaction pre- 
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scnts itself; Julia has regained the blcfsing of a 
father and protector. 

CoL 'Twas this dear girl who interested me in 
a stranger's fate ; I accompanied her to the gloomy 
mansion ; her solicitations were irresistible not 
to have been withstood by the most obdurate 
heart; in the composition of minC) Nature in- 
fused so many drops of sympathy, that feeling 
may almost be accounted a weaknefs. Tlie fail- 
ings and distrefses of mankind equally affect me ; 
yet in one instance, I acknowledge with gratitude 
the gift of excefsive sensibility, since it has 
brought me hither to save my Edward from ruin, 
and perhaps distraction. 

Jul. (To Mrs, Topaz.) Do not weep, dear 
madam; my father lives, and we shall all be 
happy. 

, Top. Could I have ever thought, Charles, when 
you left me in the bosom of affluence, we should 
have met in the confines of a prison. 

CoL By leaving it as soon as pofsible, we will 
endeavour to forget the painful emotions of this 
interview. You can omit the prison scene, young 
Mr. Author, and your comedy will be the better 
for it. If you must write, let it be, in future, 
the employment of your leisure hours, give it up 
as a profefsion. Should you still wish to shine in 
character, afsume that of a British Soldier : it 
abounds with action, requires abilities to support, 
and is, when well sustainedi the most respectable. 
3 0% 
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If the cast is agreeable to you, the part of Cmo- 
mifsion shall be written out and procored to» 
morrow. 

y. Top. The very thing, my dear uncle ! — re- 
plete with businefsy incident^ and effect ! It is a 
parti toO) methinks, that I could support with 
honour. How shall I cxprefs my thanks^ my 
obligations ! ^ 

CoL Leare them for duty to cancel ; attend to 
that in every part you attempt ; the world will 
bestow its Just commendation \ and what will give 
still greater satisfaction, your own conscience 
will applaud the performance. And now for my 
acknowledgments, dear brother, for the presev^ 
vation of this treasure. My lovely, my amiable 
Julia, be henceforth with her, and these our 
dearest friends the sharers of my affluence. Start 
not ; I must have it «o. My Comedy of happinefs 
cannot be complete without. I must bortow my 
nephew's genius for -to day \ and though notable 
to nvrite^ I may surely be allowed to compose one. 
Attempt not to difsuade me; lam an •c^inate 
old nukn, as Hubert can witnefs. 

Top. Excuse me, I cannot accept your gene- 
rous offer \ my creditors' demands are so numer- 
ous. 

CcL Not more than I^havc power to discharge. 
Supposing even that they wfr^, for ,one year at 
least we could draw [upon ec(momy for what 
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might be wanting; 'ti6 a bank wher^ industry 
need never fear a failure. My fortune is immense, 
consider the years I have been in service^ and 
that our good King liberally rewards his bravest 
officers. Should the infirmities of age continue 
to hasten their march. Why I'll sell out y and 
spend the remainder of my life in the bosom of 
England and my family. 

Top. Ought I to accept your generous kind- 
nefs, where imprudence, and I have reason to fear 
improper indulgence, have been the cause of our 
afflictions and misfortunes ? 

Coi, Then the same will never be the cause of 
them again. The precipice we have been once 
nearly falling over, we ever after cautiously avoid. 
In the censure of a father's, might be found some^ 
excuse for your mistakes and follies ; but since 
ALL are liable to deviate from the road of rectitude^ 
it were unjust to cast reflections on his memory* 
If there are parents who have mistaken the path, 
let children, from the events of this day, derive 
experience ; and in the wiser conduct of maturer 
years, atone for the E&roks of Education. 


THE END. 
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